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CHAPTER    I. 

Hetty  Pringle,  without  so  much  as  one 
conscience-prick,  having  thrown  over  a 
foolish  and  callow  youth  that  had  fallen  to 
her  lot,  and  that  could  not  say  "  Bo  !  "  to  a 
goose — a  youth  with  remarkably  long  front 
teeth,  lank  flaxen  hair  parted  faultlessly  down 
the  middle,  and  an  eye-glass  stuck  in  a  dim 
and  vacant  eye — went  flying  upstairs,  unob- 
served, to  her  room  ;  and  arrived  there, 
tugged  the  bell-rope  in  a  prompt  yet  cautious 
manner,  once,  twice,  thrice.  The  gentle 
*'  tinkle-tinkle  "  in  some  far  off  region  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for  Topps,  the  astute  and 
invaluable,  comprehending  the  signal,  shortly 
appeared  with  a  silver  salver.  Upon  the  salver 
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was  a  tall  and  slender  glass,  brimming  and 
sparkling  with  ''  soda-and-brandy,"  with  a 
lump  of  crisp,  cold  ice  showing  itself  enti- 
cingly upon  the  surface  of  the  delightful 
draught. 

"  Thanks  awfully  !  '*  murmured  Hetty, 
putting  her  parched  lips  to  it  gratefully. 
"  You  are  indeed  a  real  duck,  Topps  !  You 
see,"  said  she  confidentially  by-and-by,  when 
the  tall  glass  was  empty,  ''  one  cannot  very 
well  ask  the  gentlemen  for  this  kind  of  thing 
— at  least,  not  more  than  once  during  the 
evening,  and  even  then  it  all  depends  upon 
what  sort  of  fellow  he  is  ;  it  looks  odd,  and 
— and,  if  it  gets  about,  it  does  a  girl  a  lot  of 
harm,  don't  you  know.  Fellows  exaggerate 
so.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  pulls" one  together  half  so  well  and 
gives  one  such  an  appetite  for  supper.  I've 
been  dancing  like  a  whirlwind  all  the  evening, 
and  was  thoroughly  sinking  for  the  want  of 
it,  Topps." 

"And  I  don't  wonder,  miss,"  answered 
Topps,  demurely  sympathetic.  "  Jane  and 
cook  and  me  and  Thomas  have  been  watch- 
ing the  company  for  a  little  while  from  the 
lobby  at  the  end  of  the  hall;  and,  as  you 
say,  you  have  been  a-footing  it  and  no  mis- 
take !  And  we  all  agreed,  Miss  Hetty,  that 
you  was  the  belle." 
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"  Did  you  really,  though  ?  "  cried  Hetty, 
eagerly.  She  ran  over  to  the  looking-glass, 
gingerly  patted  her  fringe,  and  touched  up 
her  fascinations  generally.  "  I  told  you, 
Topps,  didn't  T,  that  I'd  give  you  my  old 
cashmere  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Hetty,  and  thank  you  kindly 
for  it." 

''  Oh,  and  I  say,  Topps,  do  you  know  how 
that  Miss  Dexter  thought  fit  to  show  herself 
in  the  ball-room  to-night  ?  She  came  in  as 
late  as  you  please,  and  with  all  the  coolness 
and  cheek  imaginable,  side  by  side  with  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy ! " 

"  Yes,  miss,  but  she  couldn't  help  it." 
These  were  the  words  which  sprang  involun- 
tarily to  the  abigail's  lips ;  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  she  checked  them — Topps  being 
wise  in  her  generation — and  said  instead : 

"  A  proper  idea,  that.  Miss  Hetty !  And 
what  presumption,  to  be  sure."  All  the 
same,  Topps  and  her  fellow  servants,  in  the 
lobby  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  had  been  spec- 
tators of  the  little  incident  and  had  seen 
quite  well  how  it  happened.  "  She  don't 
know  her  place,  it's  very  certain,  that  Miss 
Dexter  don't,"  added  Topps,  severely. 

"  Rather  not !  "  was  Hetty's  disdainful 
reply.  "  Ma  tried  her  best  to  get  her  aside 
and  to  give  it  her  pretty  stifE  on  the  quiet;  but 
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you  know  lier  way,  Topps — Miss  Dexter' s,  I 
mean.  She  just  looked  ma  up  and  down  in  that 
cool  and  tiglily  unpleasant  manner  of  hers, 
and  then  marched  quietly  off  before  she — 
ma,  you  know — liad  fiuished  speaking  to  her, 
and  joined  Miss  Harland  or  somebody  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  However,  she'll 
catch  it  to-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  What  downright  imperance  !  "  said  the 
abigail.  ''  Nobody  would  ever  think  that 
she  was  a  governess,  Miss  Hetty,  to  see  how 
she  gets  herself  up  and  that.  Why  look  at 
her  to-night  !  She's  as  grand  as  anybody — 
or  thinks  herself  so,"  sniggered  Topps. 

"  How  she  does  it,  I  can't  conceive,"  said 
Hetty — "  it  gets  over  me  altogether.  Well, 
I  don't  fancy  she'll  bother  us  much  longer. 
Only  the  other  day  we  all  were  heartily 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  ever  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Farleigh,  gets  all  right — and  she  is  a  lot 
stronger  than  she  was — away  we  pack  those 
little  animals  and  Miss  Dexter  after  them. 
Children  in  the  house  are  a  frightful 
nuisance." 

"  She's  too  'igh  for  her  place,"  said  Topps, 
nose  in  air.  "  Them  sort  of  people  usually 
are.  Anybody  can  see  it,  Miss  Hetty,  bless 
you." 

''  Then    the    sooner    the    looks    out    for 
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another  the  better,"  laughed  Hetty,  care- 
lessly. 

So  saying,  she  deftly  picked  up  her  Cam- 
bridge-blue tail,  and,  much  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  tripped  lightly  downstairs  to 
rejoin  the  revels  below.  Her  next  partner, 
disconsolate  at  her  absence,  was  mooning  to 
and  fro  in  the  hall,  searching  for  the  damsel 
everywhere.  A  moment  afterwards  his  arm 
was  around  her  waist,  and  the  two  were  soon 
lost  in  a  maze  of  other  couples  all  prancing 
in  a  lively  schottische. 

Kate  Harland  still  sat  in  her  conservatory 
corner  among  the  cool  plants  and  Chinese 
lanterns ;  but  Mr.  Headstone  Payne  had 
vanished  from  her  side,  and  his  place  was 
now  occupied  by  the  Pringles'  governess. 

The  two  girls  sat  upon  the  ottoman 
together;  they  had  the  dim  sweet  place  to 
themselves. 

Kate  was  telling  her  friend  that  as  yet  she 
had  refused  all  solicitations  to  dance  because 
she  was  bent  on  obtaiuing,  if  possible,  a  cosy 
little  chat  with  her — Miss  Dexter — as  soon 
as  she  should  appear  in  the  room.  "  I 
thought  I  might  lose  sight  of  you  amongst 
all  these  strange  people  here  if  I  did  not 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  your  movements," 
said    Kate,  with    her    frank    laugh,    "  and 
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perhaps  not  be  able  to  get  near  you  the 
whole  evening." 

'*It  is  very  dear  and  kind  of  you — you 
are  always  kind/'  Miss  Dexter  murmured. 
And  then  she  went  on  to  explain  to  Kate 
that  Mrs.  Pringle,  having  all  along  promised 
the  two  little  girls,  Joey  and  Tommy,  that 
they  should  sit  up  late  for  a  treat,  to  have  a 
peep  at  the  fine  company  and  the  smart 
dresses,  and  perhaps  a  bonbon  apiece  to  put 
under  their  pillows,  had,  at  the  last  moment, 
changed  her  mind  and  despatched  them 
early  to  bed  instead. 

Joey  and  Tommy,  sorely  aggrieved  at  this 
treatment,  had  wept  very  bitterly  over  it, 
but  quietly  all  the  same,  as  was  the  little 
creatures'  wont ;  and  so,  in  order  to  pacify 
them  and  ease  their  sense  of  wrong,  Miss 
Dexter  had  begged  from  the  cook  downstairs 
some  jelly  and  tarts  and  other  "  goodies," 
and  they  three  together,  in  the  children's 
bed-room,  where  nobody  would  think  of 
looking  for  them,  had  had  an  impromptu 
little  supper  under  the  rose;  the  governess 
afterwards  reading  them  to  sleep  with  fairy 
stories  from  their  beloved  Grimm. 

This,  said  Miss  Dexter,  had  made  her  late. 

"  At  all  events,  late  as  you  were  in  coming 
down,  you  were  fortunate  in  finding  an 
escort,"  remarked  Kate,  playfully. 
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"  Do  not  say  fortunate — tlie  circumstance 
was  purely  accidental,"  returned  the  other, 
coldly.  "  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  and  I  happened 
to  meet  in  the  hall,  indeed  at  the  very  door 
of  the  ball-room.  He  had  just  arrived.  As 
the  Pringles  had  already  introduced  me  to 
him,  we  could  not  very  well  avoid  entering 
the  room  together.  However,  I  do  not 
fancy  that  the  accident  was  any  more  to  his 
taste  than  it  was  to  mine." 

Kate  Harland  glanced  curiously  at  the 
pale,  proud,  lovely  profile  of  the  girl  at  her 
side.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  something 
strange,  perhaps  mysterious,  connected  with 
the  unknown  past  of  Miss  Dexter,  Kate 
caught  herself  wondering  insensibly  as  she 
looked  at  her.  The  doubt,  she  knew,  had 
often  troubled  her,  but  it  was  stronger  than 
ever  to-night.  And  yet  why — oh,  why! — • 
thought  Kate  almost  impatiently,  should  she 
feel  towards  the  girl  so  warmly  and  so 
singularly  attracted  ? 

"  What  a  strikingly  pretty  gown  yours 
is,"  Kate  remarked  after  a  pause,  with 
genuine  admiration.  "  It  is  quite  the 
prettiest  I  have  seen  here  to-night." 

''  You  surprise  me,"  replied  the  governess, 
with  a  little  shrug  and  smile.  "  It  is  not 
new — in  fact,  it  has  done  duty  in  town  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  at  the  theatre  and 
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elsewhere.  Still  it  is  good  enougli  for 
Borough  Mills." 

'*  Do  you  go  often  to  the  theatre  when 
you  are — when  you  are  at  home  in  London?" 
Kate  inquired  ;  somewhat  perplexed  and 
astonished  at  the  nonchalant  reply — though 
perhaps  she  could  hardly  have  told  why. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  tone  more  than  the 
words  themselves  which  had  set  Kate 
vaguely  marvelling  again. 

*'Not  very  often,"  said  Miss  Dexter, 
quietly ;  '*  unless  my  brother  is  well  enough 
to  accompany  me.  It  is  an  intense  pleasure 
for  me  then,  because  he  so  enjoys  it." 

"  You  once  told  me  that  your  brother  was 
delicate,"  said  Kate,  laying  a  sympathetic 
hand  upon  the  governess's  arm.  "  Have 
you  seen  him  this  Christmas  ?  If  so,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  found  him  stronger. 
You  see,  we  are  alike  in  one  respect — are  we 
not?  We  both  possess  and  love  an  only 
brother.     It  is  a  pleasant  coincidence." 

Miss  Dexter's  small  dark  head,  with  its 
coronal  of  blood-red  leaves,  had  drooped  and 
was  turned  aside;  so  that  Kate  could  not 
see  the  quivering  which  touched  those  sensi- 
tive lips. 

'*  My  brother,"  she  answered,  with  pathetic 
emphasis  upon  the  pronoun,  "  will  always  be 
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delicate.  He  will  never,  in  this  world,  Miss 
Harland,  be  stronger  than  he  is  now.  He 
may  live  for  years,  say  the  doctors,  or — or 
he  may  — " 

"  Oh,  surely  not  so  bad  as  that !  "  cried 
Kate  quickly.  "  Doctors  are  not  always 
right,  you  know.  Even  the  cleverest  men 
err  sometimes — are  sometimes  mistaken." 

"  My  brother,"  said  the  governess,  speak- 
ing as  if  the  mere  effort  of  speech  were 
anguish  to  her,  '*  is  a  hopeless  invalid.  Miss 
Harland.  At  times  he  suffers  terribly  with 
his  heart ;  a — a  fatal  malady  which  has  come 
to  him  from  our  dear  dead  mother." 

"  But  the  doctors  may  be  mistaken — indeed 
they  may,"  urged  Kate,  affectionately." 

"  Ah,  no  !  The  cleverest,  the  noblest  doctor 
in  London,  Miss  Harland,  who  was,  too,  our 
dearest — " 

The  governess,  unable  to  continue,  stopped 
abruptly. 

"  Forgive  me  —  forgive  me, "  Kate 
hastened  to  say.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  cause 
you  pain.  Do  you  recollect,"  she  went  on, 
summoning  to  her  aid  her  cheerfullest  tone 
and  mien,  "  what  you  promised  to  do  the  last 
time  I  saw  you  ? — on  that  night  before  you 
went  away  for  your  Christmas  holiday  ?  You 
promised  me  then  that  I  should  be    *Miss 
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Harland '  no  more,  but  ever  '  Kate  '  thence* 
forward." 

"Did— did  I?" 

"  You  know  that  you  did." 

"  Yes — you  are  right.     I  remember." 

"  And  is  that  pleasant  promise  to  count  for 
nought  ?  Do  you  mean,  after  all,  to  go  back 
to  the  stiff  and  formal  '  Miss  Harland  ?  '  Oh, 
I  hope  not ! " 

A  flood  of  living  crimson  had  swept  away 
the  "  warm  pallor  "  which  was  the  ordinary 
tint  of  Miss  Dexter's  complexion.  In  a  few 
seconds  that  burning  colour  had  died  out, 
and  had  left  her  deadly  pale.  A  moment 
which  she  had  dreaded  and  had  known  must 
come,  and  for  which  perhaps  she  was  not 
totally  unprepared,  had  at  last  arrived.  She 
divined  what  Kate's  next  desire  must  in 
evitably  be :  ah  !  what  should  she  say  or  do 
in  facing  it  ? 

"  No,"  replied  the  governess,  tremulously ; 
"  I  will  call  you  '  Kate.'  I — I  want  to  call 
you  Kate.  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  before,  on — 
on  that  night  when  I  ran  across  the  bridge  to 
say  good-bye  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Kate ;  "  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  you  off  now.  There,"  she 
broke  off,  gaily,  "you  see  how  tiresome  it 
is  !  I  cannot  get  on  one  bit,  for   I  do  not 
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mean  to  '  Miss  Dexter '  you  any  longer. 
Will  you  not  help  me  out  ?  Do  !  " — coax- 
ingly. 

Oh,  for  a  little  time  !  She  was  hemmed  in 
a  corner ;  she  felt  that  her  strength  was  leav- 
ing her ;  and  there  was  no  escape  now.  In 
this  moment,  which  she  had  for  long  antici- 
pated, feared,  and  trembled  for,  was  there 
then  no  alternative  but  the  truth  ? 

Yes.  There  was  one  course  to  take,  and 
only  one,  and  take  it  she  must  and  would, 
since  she  could  see  no  other  outlet  to  her 
dilemma.  Heaven  forgive  her !  she  would, 
at  any  cost,  make  it  serve  her  for  the  present, 
and  bear  as  best  she  might  the  consequences 
of  her  backsliding  which  doubtless  the  future 
would  bring  upon  her.  What  could  she  do  ? 
What  could  she  do  ?  Oh,  for  a  little  more 
time  !  She  must  cudgel  her  wits,  strive  for 
calmness. 

"  Are  you  feeling  well  ?  "  inquired  Kate,, 
anxiously.  "  No  !  " — starting  up — "  I  can 
see  that  you  are  not.  You  have  turned  so 
pale.  I  shall  go  and  get  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
Pooh  !  my  dear.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mind 
going  alone  for  it ;  I  can  reach  the  refresh- 
ment-place by  running  round  the  garden  way. 
I  will  not  be  long,  trust  me." 

''Thank  you;  if  you  really  do  not  mind 
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the  trouble,"  said  the  governess,  faintly.  "  I 
believe  the  heat  has  penetrated  even  here. 
You  are  too  good  — " 

Kate  Harland  was  gone.  Miss  Dexter,  left 
to  herself,  shrank  shivering  back  into  the  leafy 
gloom  and  pressed  her  face  tightly  into  her 
hands.  The  dancers  went  flying  past  the  long 
glass  doors ;  the  music  clashed  out  in  merriest 
strains. 

Should  it  be  so?  Kate  would  soon  be 
back.  "M— M — M,"  she  muttered  fever- 
ishly. Yes  ;  she  was  resolved.  Circum- 
stances demanded  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
she  would  do  it.  But  alas  !  alas  !  for  the 
tangled  web  that  she  was  weaving  into  her  life. 

Kate  had  returned  with  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. Luckily  she  had  run  against  Roger 
— to  whom  she  whispered  her  errand — and  he, 
with  surprising  alacrity,  had  procured  the 
wine  for  her. 

"  Come,  you  are  looking  better  ! "  said 
Eoger's  sister,  briskly.  "They  have  now 
opened  the  hall-windows,  and  the  breeze  from 
the  river  will  make  it  cooler  everywhere. 
You  must  drink  this  instantly,  or  I  shall  be 
angry  with  you." 

The  other  obeyed.  She  was  still  very 
pale,  but  her  agitation  was  no  longer  visible. 
Outwardly  she  was  self-possessed  and  calm 
again. 
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*'  How  shall  I  thank  you,  Kate  ?  "  said  the 
governess  quietly.  ''You  are  good-nature 
and  unselfishness  personified." 

"Ami?  I  didn't  know  it,''  was  Kate's 
light  rejoinder.  "  Still,  if  you  would  really 
like  to  thank  me  for  nothing  at  all — why,  it 
can  very  easily  be  done.  You  know  yourself 
how  easily  it  can  be  done,"  said  she,  dropping 
her  two  hands  upon  Miss  Dexter's  shoulders. 
"  Tell  me,  my  dear,  what  I  may  call  you  ? 
What  is  your  name — the  name  that  begins 
with  M  ?  " 

Then  the  governess  also  stood  up;  and, 
after  a  momentary  flinching,  met  the  truthful 
gaze  of  Kate  Harland's  eyes.  In  those  clear 
eyes  there  was  no  veiled  falsehood  ;  only  a 
frank,  inquiring  smile. 

"  Call  me,"  Miss  Dexter  said,  trembling 
again  a  little  as  she  spoke — "  call  me,  if  you 
will — Madeline." 

"  Madeline  !  "  Kate  echoed,  with  a  bright, 
pleased  look ;  "  Madeline — Madeline — it  is  a 
beautiful  name.  And  so,  dear,  your  name  is 
Madeline  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"    was  the  faint  reply — ^'  Madeline." 

''  Madeline,"  cried  Kate,  blithely,  "  here 
come  my  brother  Hoger  and  Mr.  Chance.  I 
must  leave  you  now,  I  can  plainly  see ;  I  can 
no  longer  shirk  my  duty.  Will  you  let  Eoger 
take  care  of  you  ? — ^you  could  not,  I  assure 
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you,  be  in  better  or  safer  hands,"  she  added, 
mischievously,  as  Roger  and  Barton  joined 
them. 

About  twenty  minutes  later  on  it  so 
happened  that  Barton  Chance  and  Kate  Har- 
land  found  themselves  in  a  set  of  Lancers 
vis-a-vis  to  Roger  Harland  and  Madeline 
Dexter. 

In  the  figure  which  opens  the  dance  Kate's 
opportunity  occurred,  when  she  was  called 
upon  to  quit  Barton's  side  to  execute  a  paS' 
de-deiix  with  Roger. 

"  My  dear  old  boy,"  she  said  in  a  rapid 
undertone,  when  Roger's  strong  arm  was 
gripping  her  waist,  "  I  have  discovered  it  at 
last.     She  has  told  me  her  name  !  " 

*'  Well,"  he  was  quick  to  respond  in  the 
same  manner,  "  what  is  it  ? — Kate,  let  me 
hear  it !  " 

Kate's  head  was  on  a  level  with  her  brother  s 
neck,  but  she  managed  to  put  her  lips  to  his 
ear. 

"  It  is  Madeline,"  she  answered,  distinctly, 
under  cover  of  the  capering  and  the  music — 
"  Madeline." 

And  Roger  actually  hugged  her  before  he 
let  her  go. 


CHAPTER    II. 

It  was  past  midniglit ;  in  fact,  nearly  one 
o'clock. 

In  the  great  dining-room  at  Borough  Mills 
— ^in  which,  by  means  of  a  little  clever  plan- 
ning beforehand,  it  had  been  found  practic- 
able so  to  arrange  matters  that  all  the 
Pringles'  guests  should  be  seated  at  once  : 
which,  confided  Mrs.  Pringle  to  Mrs.  Carra- 
way-Jones,  was  a  much  more  sociable  style 
of  doing  things  than  that  of  sending  in  the 
company  in  batches  to  scramble  as  they 
might  for  themselves — supper  and  making- 
merry  were  well  to  the  fore.  A  perhaps 
somewhat  riotous  merry-making  it  promised 
to  be ;  but  then  that  would  astonish  nobody 
at  the  Pringles'  New  Year  ball. 

The  supper  was  a  very  grand  and  a  very 
fashionable  one.  The  plate  and  glass  were 
of  the  most  elaborate  character  ;  the  epergnes 
and  candelabra  were  of  the  tallest  and  hand- 
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somest  of  their  kind.  The  lights  and  the 
floral  decorations  were  indeed  dazzling — the 
table,  in  short,  was  a  triumph  of  good  things. 
They  liked  to  do  the  affair  out-and-out  well, 
when  they  were  about  it,  said  Mrs.  Pringle, 
or  else  leave  it  alone. 

The  waiters — hired  for  the  night  from 
'*  The  Gig  Hotel " — were  nimble  and  atten- 
tive and  everything  that  could  be  desired ; 
though  they  were  generally  found  to  be 
incapable  towards  the  waning  of  the  enter- 
tainment, with  the  slender  necks  of  one  or 
two  bottles  sticking  out  of  their  coat-tail 
pockets.  This  circumstance,  however,  was 
not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
corks  went  popping  with  startling  frequency, 
and  Solomon  Pringle's  irreproachable  Perrier 
Jouet  flowed  without  stint  throughout  the 
feast. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  it.  Sir  Garth," 
said  Mrs.  Pringle,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  to 
the  honoured  guest  who  sat  upon  her  right 
hand — "  it's  none  of  your  gooseberry- jooce 
at  five-and-sixpence  a  bottle.  Take  my 
word  for  that,   Sir  Garth." 

"  Your  kind  assurance  is  unnecessary,"  re- 
plied Sir  Garth,  politely ;    "  for  — " 

"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  I  know," 
struck  in   his  hostess  blandly,  wagging  her 
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bedizened  head  at  the  guest  jpar  excellence 
of  the  night ;  and  Mrs.  Pringle  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  raised  meanwhile  her  glass  to 
her  lips,  thus  intimating  that  she  wished  "to 
take  wine  "  with  Sir  Garth,  and  felt  flattered 
beyond  measure  at  his  condescension  in 
gracing  her  ball  with  his  presence.  A  queer 
expression  flitted  over  that  gentleman's  white 
features  as  he  responded  to  the  lady's  humour 
and  bowed  and  smiled  in  return. 

Roger  Harland  had  gained  his  heart's 
desire.  He  had  found  sufiBcient  courage  to 
ask  Madeline  Dexter  to  give  him  the  supper- 
dance — indifferent  performer  though  he  was 
and  knew  himself  to  be — and,  to  his  intense 
happiness,  she  had  readily  acceded  to  his 
request. 

Perhaps  he  was  both  a  little  amazed  and 
confused  at  her  graciousness  towards  him ; 
for  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  there  was 
not  a  smart  young  bachelor  present  but  who 
was  eager  to  win  the  favour  of  the  lovely 
girl  in  the  soft  canary  robe  and  scarlet 
leaves.  Roger  was  the  least  vain  and  con- 
ceited of  young  men;  and  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  good  luck. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  wrath  and  bitter- 
ness commingled  that  the  Pringle  family — 
father,   mother,  and  daughters  alike — wer& 
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compelled  to  witness  the  impression  which 
the  governess's  appearance  had  created.  In 
half-an-hour  they  had  grown  utterly  sick  of 
the  eternal  question — always  the  same — of 
"  Who  is  she  ? — that  beautiful  girl  in  the 
pale  yellow  gown  and  crimson  leaves  ? " 
They  were  weary  of  the  name  of  Miss 
Dexter,  and  wished  vehemently  fifty  times 
over  that  they  never  had  had  the  folly  to 
invite  her  down  from  the  school-room. 

"  Dear  me  !  Why  it's  only  the  governess," 
said  Mrs.  Pringle,  managing  to  work  up  a 
broad,  surprised  smile,  yet  with  infinite  dis- 
dain upon  the  word  "  only." 

"  Lord,  bless  you,  no  ! — only  the  gover- 
ness," echoed  Solomon;  "only  our  little 
gals'  governess — our  daughter  Louisa's  little 
gals',  I  should  say — from  upstairs." 

"  We  thought  it  would  be  a  treat  for  the 
poor  thing,"  added  Mrs.  Pringle,  vaguely. 

'' ThatV  said  the  burly  Jill — "gracious 
goodness,  it's  only  Miss  Dexter  !  She's  the 
brats'  governess — a  mere  nobody — she  came 
here  last  November.  How  do  you  like  my 
bouquet — it  is  charming,  isn't  it  ?  " — push- 
ing the  flowers  with  clumsy  coquetry  under 
her  partner's  nose. 

"  Who  is  she  f  "  was  Hetty's  reply  to  her 
interrogator,  with  an  arch  upward  stare  and 
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a  shrug  to  matcli.  *'  Now,  as  if  you  couldn't 
tell  at  a  glance  wlio  and  what  she  is.  She's 
those  small  plagues'  gouvernante — and  a 
pretty  spectacle  she  has  made  of  herself !  " 
Hetty  added,  with  a  shrill  little  laugh  which 
deceived  nobody ;  the  venom  in  it  was  too 
apparent. 

All  the  same — outrageous  in  taste  on  the 
part  of  everybody  as  the  Pringles  affected  to 
regard  the  circumstance — Miss  Dexter  was 
besieged  on  all  sides  by  those  susceptible 
and  fortunate  youths  who  had  contrived  to 
obtain  an  introduction.  Her  behaviour,  how- 
ever, under  the  marked  ordeal  was  in  keep- 
ing with  her  other  "airs  and  graces,"  said 
Julia  Pringle. 

She  was  cold  and  distant  to  the  majority, 
and  gracious  only  to  a  few — a  very  few.  She 
had  danced  with  Headstone  Payne — who,  as 
he  put  it,  claimed  the  right  of  an  old  friend, 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  forgotten  that  it  had 
been  his  privilege  to  visit  her  daily  when  she 
was  lying  weak  and  ill  at  the  Lock — with 
Barton  Chance  and  with  Roger  Harland  ; 
whilst  to  Kate  she  had  imparted  her  inten- 
tion of  withdrawing  to  her  own  room  as 
soon  as  she  could  after  the  business  of 
supper  had  come  to  an  end. 

These    three    men    had    been    her    only 
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partners.  All  other  candidates  for  her 
hand  had  been  met  with  a  quiet  but  reso- 
lute denial.  The  over-bold  and  audacious 
had  been  snubbed  for  their  pains. 

"  Pop— pop  !  Pop — pop  !  "  went  the  corks 
in  the  background;  and  the  agile  waiters 
skipped  hither  and  thither,  replenishing  the 
glasses  at  every  opportunity  after  the  seduc- 
tive manner  of  their  tribe.  With  the  clat- 
tering of  knives  and  forks,  and  incessant 
cbanging  of  plates;  with  the  rattling  of 
icepails  and  other  dinner- waggon  adjuncts ; 
with  the  noisy  laughter  of  the  young  folk 
■ — noisiest  amidst  which  was  that  of  the 
Pringle  girls  themselves  and  their  respec- 
tive adorers  of  the  hour — in  all  this  din  of 
riot  and  festivity,  it  was  not  a  very  difiicult 
matter  for  two  quietly  disposed  people  to 
converse  with  each  other  almost  as  freely  as 
if  they  two  had  been  sole  tenants  of  some 
desert  spot.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  oft- 
quoted  Yere  de  Yere  repose  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  at  that  boisterous  supper- 
table   at  Borough  Mills. 

"  Have  you  been  to  visit  your  old  friend  at 
the  Lock  yet?"  Eoger  was  saying  to  hi& 
sweet  proud  lady  at  table,  whose  few  ali- 
mentary wants  he  jealously  guarded  and 
attended  to;  "I  mean,  since  your  return,, 
Miss  Dexter?" 
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"No — not  yet,'*  was  tlie  calm  answer. 
"  Since  my  return  to  this  place  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  my  going.  I  hope, 
though,  to  see  him  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  met  him  frequently  in  our  mill- 
yard,  on  the  bridge,  and  elsewhere,  whilst 
you  have  been  gone,"  Roger  told  her  simply, 
*'  and  he  was  always  wanting  to  know 
whether  I  knew  when  you  were  coming 
back  to  us." 

''  Dear  old  man,"  said  the  governess, 
gently. 

Here  a  louder  burst  of  laughter  than 
common  rang  out  from  that  part  of  the 
"  horse- shoe "  table  where  Hetty  Pringle 
sat  wedged  between  two  obstreperous  Red- 
town  young  men.  Amongst  them  they  had 
been  pulling  those  bon-bons  familiar  to  every- 
body, which,  having  exploded,  are  found 
to  contain  ''  surprise  packages "  in  divers 
colours,  in  the  shape  of  paper  caps  and 
other  flimsy  headgear. 

One  of  the  young  men  had  now  tied  on  his 
head  an  article  which  was  plainly  intended 
to  represent  an  old  woman's  night-cap,  with 
flapping  paper  frills  and  pink  paper  strings  ; 
the  other  had  crowned  himself  with  a  bishop's 
mitre;  whilst  the  lively  Hetty  had  made 
haste  to  decorate  her  persoD  with  a  baby's 
hood  and  a  bib  beneath  it. 
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Thus  grotesquely  arrayed,  all  three  of  them 
were  shouting  and  wagging  their  heads  at 
each  other. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Harland,  bending 
his  stalwart  shoulders  the  better  to  speak 
near  the  ear  of  his  companion,  and  somehow 
finding  in  the  uproar  going  on  around  them 
a  temerity  which,  under  other  conditions, 
he  perhaps  would  have  lacked — "  do  you 
know,  Miss  Dexter,  that  I  have  learned 
something  to-night  which — which  I  have 
for  a  long  while  wished  to  discover?" 

"  Indeed  ?  And  what,  may  I  inquire,  is 
that?" 

She  looked  brightly  up  at  him  as  she  put 
the  question,  and  so  met  the  steadfast  light 
which  shone  in  Eoger's  eyes.  Then  hers 
fell  before  his,  whilst  Harland's  brown  face 
suddenly  blushed  like  a  girl's. 

*'  I  have  heard — I  know  at  last  what  your 
name  is,"  said  he,  bluntly  and  awkwardly 
enough.    "  It  is  Madeline." 

Madeline  Dexter  had  been  playing  with 
her  spoon,  the  jelly  on  her  plate  remaining 
untouched.  Instantly  the  tiny  spoon  slipped 
from  her  hand  and  struck  the  plate  before 
her.  As  she  uttered  no  comment  upon 
Eoger's  discovery,  he  said — with  a  kind  of 
rough  anxiety  — 
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"  You  are  not  angrj  with  me,  I  bope  ? 
You  do  not  think  me  impertinent — too — too 
presumptuous — " 

'« No,  no,  no  !     Why  should  I  ?  " 

*'  I  did  not  know,"  stammered  he.  ''  I — I 
thought  you  might  be  angry.  I  couldn't 
tell." 

*' I  am  not  angry,*'  she  said;  "at  least, 
not  with  you.  Why  should  I  be  so  unjust 
when  you  have  done  nothing  to  offend 
me?" 

"  With  whom,  then,  are  you  angry,"  said 
Eoger,  with  a  puzzled  look,  "  if  not  with 
me?" 

"  With  myself,"  she  replied,  almost  vehe- 
mently. ''  I  am  vexed — nay,  I  hate  myself 
to-night." 

Harland  stared  straight  at  the  magnificent 
epergne  in  front  of  him,  with  its  exquisite 
mass  of  hothouse  bloom  and  fern,  its  silver 
stem  of  wondrous  design  flashing  through 
the  drooping  green  of  spray  and  tendril, 
then  turned  again  to  Madeline. 

"  Since  you  are  not  annoyed  with  me,"  he 
ventured  once  more,  with  the  sensation  of 
growing  hot  all  over,  "  I — I  should  like  to  tell 
you — if  I  may — that  in  all  the  world  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  a  prettier  or  a  sweeter 
name,  Miss  Dexter,  than  yours — Madeline." 
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Silently  she  smote  her  hands  together  in 
her  lap;  clasped  them,  pressed  them  one 
upon  the  other  until  the  gems  in  the  rings 
upon  her  fingers  caused  her  absolute  pain. 

"  Do  you  ? "  she  said,  wearily,  more  to 
herself  than  to  him.  "  It  may  be  a  pretty 
name — I — I  do  not  know — but  to  me  it 
never  seemed  more  odious  than  it  seems 
this  night." 

Roger,  not  knowing  what  to  say  in  answer, 
wisely  kept  dumb;  thinking  almost  uncon- 
sciously meanwhile  how  true  it  was  that 
women  were  "  strange  cattle." 

The  bon-bon  pulling  had  by  this  time 
become  general;  the  floor  of  the  supper- 
room  was  strewn  with  tinsel  rubbish.  Hetty 
and  her  Redtown  young  men  had  exchanged 
their  late  wild  headgear  for  specimens  of  a 
still  wilder  character,  and  were  shrieking 
with  glee  over  the  trying-on  process. 

Julia  Pringle,  near  her  father's  portion  of 
the  table,  was  skittishly  engaged  in  extin- 
guishing, in  an  immense  black  sunbonnet 
with  flying  saffron  ends,  the  small  pate  and 
cherubic  features  of  young  Carraway-Jones. 
Jill  herself  was  smirking,  in  most  bewitching 
fashion,  in  a  saffron  sunbonnet  with  strings 
and  ends  of  black. 

Noisiest  amongst  the  noisy  ones  was  Bar- 
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ton  Chance,  who  certainly  appeared  to  be 
not  in  the  least  degree  behindhand — if  his 
patron  Sir  Garth  were  so — in  doing  full 
justice  to  thePringles'  Perrier  Jouet. 

The  young  fellow's  shirt-front  was  crum- 
pled ;  his  amber  locks  were  roughened ;  his 
handsome  face — nay,  his  very  neck  and  brow 
were  alike  flushed  with  wine  and  excitement ; 
and  his  eyes — those  beautiful  "  wet-purple" 
eyes  of  Barton's,  which  many  a  woman  in 
her  time  had  gazed  into  and  envied  him — 
danced  and  melted  with  a  reckless  light  born 
of  the  false  pleasure  of  the  hour. 

But  the  woman,  in  the  plain  white  silken 
robe,  who  sat  there  by  his  side,  looked 
grave  and  sad — almost  stern.  What  were 
his  promises  worth,  ardently  made  as  they 
were,  she  was  reflecting  bitterly  ?  What 
peace,  or  calm,  or  rest  on  earth  could  she 
ever  hope  to  attain  in  worshipping  at  so 
earthly  and  so  worthless  a  shrine  ?  Had 
not  she  built  her  house  upon  sand,  as  it  were, 
and  pinned  her  woman's  faith  to  a  vain 
shadow  ?  Ah  me  !  cried  she,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  was  not  Roger  right  when  he 
had  one  day  likened  his  friend  to  chafE 
before  the  wind  ?  Unstable  as  water,  how 
could  he  hope  ever  to  excel  ?  Above  all, 
if  he  loved  her — yet  should  there  be  no 
"if"   in  the   matter,   for  had  not  his  love 
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for  her  been  expressed  in  signs  that  were 
unmistakable  a  hundred  times  over  ?  Verily, 
yes  ! — would  not  he  endeavour  more  than  he 
did  to  study  her  loving  wishes  and  to  spare 
her  so  much  pain  ?  For  her  wishes  were 
wise  as  well  as  loving,  and  were  all  for 
his  good ! 

"  My  dear  one — my  bonny  Kate  !"  whis- 
pered he,  raising  unsteadily  the  sparkling 
glass  to  his  lips,  "  my  love — my  endless  love 
to  you  ! " 

It  was  no  time  for  reproaches — this  mid- 
night hour  of  gaiety  and  glamour — for 
rebukes  at  promises  broken  as  soon  as 
given;  and  so  Kate,  true  woman  as  she 
was,  roused  herself  and  smiled  on  him  and 
thanked  him  thus.  And  none  who  saw  that 
bright  kind  smile  guessed  that  beneath  the 
surface  of  it  lay  the  "  hidden  tears." 

"  Pop — pop  I  Pop — pop  !  "  went  the  fly- 
ing corks,  and  every  glass  upon  that  glitter- 
ing horse-shoe  board  was  once  more  charged 
to  the  brim. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pringle  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and,  something  like  silence  having  been 
obtained,  the  worthy  Solomon,  in  the  finest 
language  at  his  command,  was  assuring  all 
those  present  how  happy — alas  !  the  "  h  " 
was  nowhere — it  made  him  and   his  family 
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to  see  'em  all  enjoying  theirselves  so 
thoroughly  in  his  house.  Having  rambled 
on  for  a  space  of  five  minutes  or  so,  with 
nobody  in  reality  paying  the  slightest  heed 
to  him,  he  wished,  before  a-setdng  down, 
he  said,  to  propose  a  toast  which,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  he  couldn't  with 
civility  pass  over :  namely,  the  'ealth  of 
his  illustrious  guest  and  very  good  friend 
and  neighbour — Sir  Garth  Gilroy. 

This  toast,  albeit  there  was  no  especial 
reason  for  it,  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  drunk  by  the  majority  of  the  company ; 
who  were,  perhaps,  of  that  everyday  order 
that  dearly  loves  a  baronet  in  the  absence 
of  a  lord. 

But  Miss  Dexter,  the  governess,  never 
stirred  in  her  chair. 

Sir  Garth  responded  in  a  few  terse  sen- 
tences, and  sat  down  again,  looking  un- 
speakably bored.  Once  or  twice  he  had 
caught  himself  upon  the  very  brink  of  yawn- 
ing in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Pringle.  Had  he, 
however,  done  so  outright,  that  good  and 
florid  dame  would  have  freely  pardoned  the 
offence.  Dearly,  at  any  rate,  did  Mrs. 
Pringle  love  a  lord. 

Then  somebody^  of  course,  must  needs 
propose  the  health  of  the  ladies;  the  time- 
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honoured  business  being  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Carra way- Jones,  junior — who 
was,  declared  a  wag,  known  to  be  a  staunch 
adorer  of  the  fair  sex. 

Once  upon  his  legs,  poor  unhappy  little 
Carraway-Jones  began  to  perspire  and 
quaver  horribly ;  his  nervous  condition  not 
by  any  means  being  improved  by  the  jocular 
encouragement  of  the  Reverend  Felix 
Scamper,  who  sat  in  his  vicinity.  Like 
those  of  his  fellow  convives,  the  clerical 
crown  of  that  model  Coverley  parson  was 
fantastically  decorated  with  paper  head- 
gear ;  he  having  donned  a  rakish-looking 
chef^s  white  cap  and  sleeves  ;  and  the  jovial 
gentleman's  eyes  were  full  of  unclerical  fun. 

"  Don't  be  shy,  man,  now  you're  about  it," 
said  the  Reverend  Felix,  in  a  vigorous 
whisper — "  that's  splendid  !  You  are  a  born 
orator,  by  Jove  ! — the  coming  Demosthenes 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  You  have  made 
all  the  girls  cry,  'pon  my  soul  you  have, 
Jones ;  your  eloquence  is  too  much  for  'em 
— they  can  t  stand  it !  " 

Little  Carraway-Jones  writhed  in  his 
pumps,  and  aimed  a  kick  under  the  table- 
cloth at  the  shins  of  the  Eeverend  Felix. 
But  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  missed  his 
mark,  and  ''  barked "  the  ankle  of  the  fair 
Julia. 
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Jill  screamed  out  involuntarily — she  posi- 
tively could  not  help  it,  she  said  afterwards — 
and  "  loathed  "  Mr.  Carraway- Jones  for  his 
brutal  awkwardness  from  that  hour  thence- 
forward. 

''  And  as  the  poet  says — as  the  poet  says — 
he  says  somewhere,"  floundered  the  wretched 
youth,  continuing  his  speech,  "  and  as  the 
poet  says — says — '  bright  the  lamps  ' — as  the 
poet  says — '  shone  o'er — shone  o'er —  '  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  break  down, 
old  man,  now  you've  got  so  far  !  "  murmured 
the  Reverend  Felix  Scamper.  ''  You  are 
creating  a  tremendous  impression.  Just 
look  at  Mrs.  Porkbury  yonder — -she's  struck 
dumb  with  admiratiou.  Your  language, 
when  you  speak  '  extrumpery,'  as  the  old 
woman  said  in  Punch,  is  '  that  wonderful 
fluid.'     Jones,  do  observe  her." 

It  was  an  evil  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  Reverend  Felix ;  for  Mr.  Carraway- Jones 
was  weak  enough  to  glance,  with  one  piteous 
wandering  eye,  across  at  Mrs.  Porkbury. 
The  bust  of  that  stout  and  be-sunflowered 
matron  was  thrown  well  forward;  her  double 
chin  was  well  in  air ;  whilst  high  upon  the 
bridge  of  her  large  beak-nose,  she  held  a 
gold  ^ince-nez.  Thus  she  sat  and  stared 
straight  upwards,  surveying  Mr.  Carraway- 
Jones. 
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Her  unblinking  scrutiny  was  too  mucli  for 
the  speaker,  for  this  brilliant  champion  of  the 
fair  sex.  Indeed  that  bold  pince-nez  was  as 
the  last  straw. 

Poor  Demosthenes  turned  from  hot  to 
cold ;  from  cold  to  hot  again.  Beads  of  per- 
spiration trickled  visibly  down  his  forehead 
and  nose ;  until  desperately  he  seized  his  glass 
of  "Boy  "  and  drained  it  then  and  there. 

"  As  the  poet  says — as  the  poet  says,"  he 
gasped  out,  "  'and  bright  the  lamps  shone  o'er 
— shone  o'er — brave  women  and  fair  men — '" 

A  roar  of  unfeeling  laughter  drowned  all 
further  effort ;  and  young  Mr.  Carra way- 
Jones  collapsed,  sat  down  suddenly,  steeped 
in  confusion  and  despair. 

"  What  an  awful  fool  you  have  made  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Jill,  waspishly, 
who  had  been  surreptitiously  rubbing  her 
bruised  limb,  which  she  felt  pretty  certain 
would,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  black 
and  blue. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  that.  Miss  Julia," 
replied  he,  humbled  and  rueful.  "  I  shan't 
forget  it  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Nor  I,  either,''  retorted  Jill  meaningly. 

"  Bravo,  Jones,  old  man,"  cried  the 
Eeverend  Felix  Scamper.  "  I'd  no  idea  you 
were  such  a  gifted  chap — 'pon  my  word,  I 
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Ladn't.  It's  a  treat  to  hear  him  spout — isn't 
it,  Mrs.  Porkburj  ?  Like  myself,  I  per- 
ceived that  you  too  were  thrilled  with  the 
burning  eloquence  of  Mr.  Carraway- Jones." 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Porkbury  waggled  her 
sunflowers  at  the  parson,  and  told  him  that 
lie  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  She  had 
always  suspected  it,  said  Mrs.  Porkbury, 
archly,  and  now  she  was  sure  of  it. 

Taking  neither  part  nor  interest  in  the 
jocose  proceedings  that  were  waxing  fast 
and  furious  around  them,  Roger  and  Made- 
line remained  engrossed  with  what  they 
found  to  say  to  each  other. 

It  was  the  first  evening-party  of  the  kind 
that  the  latter  had  ever  assisted  at,  and  she 
was  devoutly  hoping  that  it  would  be  the 
last  as  well.     The  noise  stunned  her. 

"  I'm  afraid.  Miss  Dexter,"  hazarded 
Roger,  with  humility,  "  that  you  think  us  a 
— a — a  very  rowdy  lot  ?  " 

"  I  ?  I— I  don't  know  that  I  do."  But 
the  rare,  tell-tale  colour  mounted  to  her  pale, 
lovely  brow. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  do,"  said  he. 

*'DoI?"  she  smiled. 

''I  suspect  the  parties  which  you  are  ac- 
customed to  go  to  in  London  are  not  like 
this  one,"  said  Roger,  bluntly. 
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"  I  do  not  go  to  many  parties  when  I  am 
in  London,"  replied  Madeline,  gently. 

"  But  those  that  you  have  been  to,"  per- 
sisted Harland,  "  were  not  like  this  one,  I'm 
sure  r 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps,"  she  ad- 
mitted,  with  a  little  amused  laugh.  ^'  Still 
all  dances,  you  know,  are  more  or  less  alike. 
Country  ones,  doubtless,  are  less  formal  than 
those  one  goes  to  in  town." 

''  There  is  not  much  formality  here,"  said 
Roger,  grimly. 

"  No,  there  is  not,"  laughed  the  governess, 
frankly.  And  her  laugh  was  as  sweetest 
music  in  the  ears  of  Roger  Harland. 

The  gloomy  eyes  of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  from 
beneath  their  straight  black  brows,  were  at 
that  instant  furtively  watching  the  features 
of  Madeline  Dexter ;  whose  seat  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  supper-table,  some  three 
or  four  yards  away.  He  had  completely 
forgotten  his  hostess.  He  was  just  then 
living  once  more  in  the  days  of  a  vanished 
past. 

Mrs.  Pringle's  woolly  voice  jerked  him 
back-,  as  it  were,  to  the  present.  He  came 
out  of  ghostland  with  a  start. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Sir  Garth,"  said  she, 
*'  do  let  me  persuade  you.     This  ice-pudding. 
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I  mean — it  really  is  delicious.      Just  a  leetle 
bit,  now,  Sir  Garth.     Do — ■" 

''  Thank  you,  no,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
hastily.  "You  must  excuse  me."  Within 
himself  he  was  vaguely  wondering  whether 
this  business  of  feeding,  this  lengthy  scene 
of  senseless  jocularity,  were  ever  coming  to 
an  end ;  or  was  it,  idle  supposition  apart, 
indeed  to  go  on  until  broad  day  ? 

"  You  are  dis-tray^  Sir  Garth,"  said  Mrs. 
Pringle,  who  had  picked  up  a  fugitive 
French  word  or  two  from  her  dauofhters' 
Paris  vocabulary.  "  I  am  very  much  afraid, 
Sir  Garth,  that  you  are  not  enjoying  your- 
self?" 

"  You  are  extremely  kind.  I — 1  have 
passed  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  I  was 
looking  at  the  lady  who — er — er — is  your 
governess,  Mrs.  Pringle.  She  reminds  me 
strangely  of  someone  whom  I — er — used  to 
know  years  ago,"  he  answered,  rousing  him- 
self. 

''  Reelly,  Sir  Garth  ?     You  surprise  me  !  '* 

Mrs.  Pringle  drew  herself  up.  Her  ample 
bosom  for  seconds  heaved  in  silence — a 
thunderous  silence.  Her  very  rubies  them- 
selves looked  angry.  Somehow,  with  Mrs. 
Pringle,  the  effect  of  the  bare  mention  of 
the   name   of    Miss    Dexter   was    becoming 
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similar  to  tliat  produced  by  the  flourishing 
of  the  proverbial  red  rag  under  the  nose  of 
the  proverbial  bull. 

"  It  is  so,  I  assure  you,"  said  Gilroy, 
dreamily,  having  relapsed  into  his  absent 
humour.  And  he  again  glanced  across  at 
the  governess  through  the  intervening  table- 
decorations. 

"  And  may  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask,"  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  breathing  hard — "  whether  the 
reminiscence  which — which  the  sight  of  the 
young  person  awakens  is  a  pleasant  one  or 
otherwise,  Sir  Grarth  ?  " 

"  A  pleasant  reminiscence  ? "  echoed  the 
master  of  the  Moat,  slowly,  as  if  he  were 
pondering  the  idea.  "  Well,  yes — no — I 
mean,  no.  Miss  Dexter  reminds  me  of — of 
nothing  that  I  care  to  remember,  Mrs. 
Pringle." 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  **  that's  lucky  then,  Sir 
Garth  !  For  Miss  Dexter  won't  be  here 
much  longer,  I  can  tell  you.  The  children 
will  be  leaving  us  very  soon,  I  hope,  and  she 
won't  be  wanted  no  more." 

'*  Indeed ! "  returned  Gilroy,  with  more 
animation  than  he  had  hitherto  displayed. 
He  was  glad — though,  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  do  so  then,  he  could  hardly  have 
given  a  reason  for  the  feeling- of  relief  which 
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he  experienced — to  learn  that  the  girl  who 
was  called  Miss  Dexter  would  shortly  be 
seen  no  more  at  Borough  Mills. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  her  presence 
there  caused  him  vague  irritation.  He  could 
not  tell  why ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  cared  not 
to  ask  himself  why.  Indeed,  since  the  date 
of  that  night  a  little  while  back  on  which  she 
had  first  been  presented  to  him,  and  when  he 
had  for  the  first  time  seen  her  in  close  view, 
her  face — more  particularly  her  dark,  proud 
eyes — had  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  mental 
vision.  She  was  so  like ;  and  yet  so  unlike. 
.  .  .  She  recalled  in  a  dim  yet  painful  manner 
faces  and  scenes  of  a  buried  past,  which  it 
was  little  joy  to  remember,  but  hard  enough 
sometimes  to  forget.  The  likeness,  of  course, 
was  merely  just  one  of  those  purely  acci- 
dental affairs  which  are  sufficiently  common 
in  the  world  if  one  did  but  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  Nevertheless,  the  likeness 
existed ;  was  undeniably  there. 

Yes;  the  presence  of  this  girl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woldney — this  girl  with 
her  high,  proud  bearing  and  haunting  eyes- 
was  troublesome,  was  a  nuisance,  and  nothing 
short  of  it.  The  tidings  of  her  departure 
would  be  eagerly  awaited  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Garth  Grilroy. 
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No  man  likes  to  be  reminded  against  his 
will  of  what  he  fain  would  forget. 

Madeline,  who  had  remained  far  from  un- 
conscious of  Sir  Garth's  furtive  glances,  still 
lent  meanwhile  no  unwilling  ear  to  the  voice 
of  Roger  Harland. 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  myself,"  he  was 
saying,  earnestly,  "  that  you  are  happy  in 
this  house;  but  somehow  I  cannot.  Miss 
Dexter.  Knowing  so  well  what  the  people 
are,  I — I — " 

"  I  never  expected  to  be  happy  when  I 
came  here,"  she  interrupted  him  gravely. 

Roger  eyed  her  narrowly. 

"  Will  you,"  he  said,  wistfully,  "  never  be 
happy  in  this  place  ?  " 

"  It  is,  you  know,"  replied  she,  evasively, 
"  a  sad  heart  that  never  rejoices." 

Again  Roger  looked  at  her  keenly  before 
he  said : 

"  Do  you — do  you  believe  it  is  at  all  likely 
that  you  will  remain — don't  set  me  down  as 
unpardonably  inquisitive — at  Borough  Mills, 
Miss  Dexter,  for  any  length  of  time  ?  " 

And  she  answered,  without  hesitation,  yet 
with  perceptible  bitterness  : 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Harland,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  I  shall  remain  at  Borough 
Mills  for  any  length  of  time.     I  should  not 
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in  the  least  degree  be  taken  unawares  if  Mrs. 
Pringle  were  to  tell  me  to  walk  out  of  the 
house  to-morrow  morning.  To-night  she 
has  been  odiously  rude  to  me.  For  the 
future,  I  shall  be  astonished  at  nothing  that 
Mrs.  Pringle  may  either  say  or  do." 

Harland  was  then  and  there  seized  with  a 
well-nigh  uncontrollable  desire  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  voluble  and  unconscious  mistress 
of  the  mansion. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Miss  Dexter/'  said  he, 
with  his  most  sterling  and  business-like  air, 
"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  do 
something  ?     It  is  nothing  very  hard." 

"  Anything  in  reason,"  answered  Madeline, 
gently; 

'*  Well,  it  is  but  this.  If  at  any  time 
during  your  sojourn  beneath  the  Pringles' 
roof,  whether  your  stay  with  them  be  long 
or  brief,  you  should  ever  find  yourself  in 
sudden  need  of  a  friend  and  a  friend's  help — 
a  real,  a  staunch  friend,  mind — will  you  in 
your  trouble  or  anxiety  come  straightway  to 
me — to — to  us,  to  my  sister  Kate  and  me,  I 
should  say ;  and  let  us  do  everything  for  you 
that  it  may  lie  within  our  power  to  do  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  a  gathering 
mist  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  Roger  for  several 
seconds  held  closely  within  his  own  big  palm 
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that  little  tremulous  hand;  longed,  indeed, 
to  carry  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Should  that  time  ever  come — and  it  may, 
•who  knows  ? — I  will  remember  what  you 
have  said,"  replied  Madeline,  firmly. 
"  Then  you  promise  ?  " 
"  I  do  ;  and  promise  gratefully." 
"  Thank  you,"  said  Harland,  without  a 
particle  of  the  habitual  shyness  which  handi- 
capped him  in  his  intercourse  with  women 
generally.  But  then  Madeline  Dexter  was 
not  like  other  women,  he  told  himself.  No  ; 
for  him  she  was  and  ever  would  be  thence- 
forward a  woman  who  stood  alone  in  the 
world;  a  woman  alone  and  supreme  in  her 
worth,  purity,  and  loveliness.  He  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  ever  again  feel  shy 
with  Madeline  Dexter.  Somehow,  within 
the  last  hour  or  so,  all  barriers  between 
them,  himself  and  her,  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  down.  Nevertheless,  he  regarded 
her  with  feelings  of  deepest  reverence,  and 
vaguely  felt  that  so  sweet  and  fair  a  woman 
as  she  was  as  far  beyond  his  reach  as  were 
the  stars  in  heaven.  Nevertheless,  too, 
in  serving  her  he  could  love  her,  and  no 
man  should  hinder  him  in  that  silent  devo- 
tion. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply.  "  I  cannot 
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tell  you  how  glad  your  promise  has  made 
me." 

Ere  Madeline  could  reply,  a  general  stir  at 
the  table  proclaimed  that  supper  was  at  last 
over.  The  band  likewise  had  supped  and 
done  well ;  and  a  most  alluring  waltz-tune 
was  stealing  in  now  from  the  ball-room. 

Eoger  and  Madeline  rose  with  the  rest. 

"  I  declare,"  she  cried,  lightly,  though  as 
she  spoke  she  brushed  with  her  tiny  lace 
handkerchief  a  tear  from  her  long  eyelashes, 
"  you  and  I,  Mr.  Harland,  have  not  pulled  a 
single  bonbon  with  each  other  !  " 

"  It  is  not  too  late  now,"  said  Roger,  with 
almost  childish  eagerness.  '*  See !  here's 
about  the  last  of  the  flock,  I  should  say.  Let 
us  find  out  the  contents  of  it." 

He  offered  one  end  of  the  tinsel  joujou  to 
Madeline ;  and,  standing  there  together,  a 
crowd  trooping  past  them  on  its  way  to  the 
ball-room,  they  pulled  the  bonbon  asunder. 

Bang  ! 

*'  Honours  divided  ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  You,  Mr.  Harland,  have  the  packet,  and 
the  motto,  it  seems,  is  my  portion." 

She  read  aloud,  laughing,  and  blushing 
beautifully  — 

"  Down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love !  " 
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"  Charming,  is  it  not  ?  And  what  luck 
Lave  you  ? "  Madeline  then  hastened  to  in- 
quire. 

Eoger  had  untwisted  the  piece  of  thin  wire 
which  bound  his  package  round ;  and  lo  ! 
his  share  of  the  spoil  was  discovered  to  be 
the  head-dress  of  a  jester. 

"  A  foors-cap!"  remarked  the  young  man, 
ruefully.  "A  fool's-cap.  Miss  Dexter,  and 
nothing  less.  T  wonder  whether  it  fits — 
somehow  I  fancy  it  will." 

"  Do  not  try,"  cried  Madeline ;  '*  and  then 
you  will  never  know  !  " 

''  But  it  is  always  best  to  know  the  worst," 
said  he,  grimly. 

"  Not  always.  Is  there  not  a  sensible  old 
adage  about  '  ignorance  '  being  '  bliss  '  ? 
You  know  what  follows.  Please,  give  it  to 
me  ! " 

Still  laughing,  not  without  embarrassment, 
and  with  the  rare  rose  colour  still  burning 
on  either  cheek,  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  took  the  cap  from  Roger.  Then  folding 
it  quickly,  she  tore  it  across  and  across,  and 
flung  the  fragments  away. 

"  There !  you  will  never  know  now  whether 
it  would  fit  or  not,"  she  said. 

"  I   liked  your  motto,"   observed  Eoger, 
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sturdily.  '*  For  a  wonder,  there  was  sense 
in  it." 

"  The  best  of  all  sense — Shakespeare's 
sense,"  said  Madeline.  ''  Yes,  I  had  quite 
the  best  of  the  experiment." 

"Bonbon  mottoes,  as  a  rule,  are  such  idiotic 
things,"  said  Eoger,  thoughtfully. 

And  Madeline  demurely  agreed  that  they 
were. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  after-supper  dances 
were  in  full  force;  and  tlie  dancers  them- 
selves, refreshed  and  invigorated,  were  "  foot- 
ing it" — as  Solomon  Pringle  expressed  it — in 
a  style  which  would  lead  one  in  ignorance  of 
the  truth  to  suppose  that  the  high  jinks  were 
only  just  beginning  instead  of  being,  as  they 
actually  were,  in  the  second  and  final  stage. 

Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  alone,  a  cigarette  be- 
tween his  fingers,  was  pacing  slowly  to  and 
fro  in  the  Pringles'  cool  wide  hall.  The  hall- 
door  was  ajar,  and  the  air  from  the  riverside 
blew  in. 

The  clocks  had  struck  three ;  the  "  glim- 
mering wind  "  of  wintry  dawn  was  "  winnow- 
ing the  deep  dense  plumes "  of  the  night. 
-Already,  low  down  in  the  sombre  east,  wan 
daffodil  streaks  were  dimly  visible,  stretching 
gradually  athwart  the  chill  morning  sky. 

Waiting  carriages,  with  sleepy  coachmen 
— amongst  whom  was  the  dissolute  Bocky 
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Oakum  in  charge  of  a  fly  from  "  The  Gig  " 
at  Coverley — and  tired,  patient  horses,  whose 
nostril-breath  looked  like  fog  in  the  cold  air 
where  the  carriage-lamps  shone  out  upon  it, 
blocked  in  a  long  double  line  the  sylvan 
Margrave  road. 

*'  A  cigarette  in  the  'allj  Sir  Garth  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  sweetly,  to  her  privileged 
guest.  "  Oh,  certainly !  Nobody,  I  am  sure, 
can  object ;  and  you  know  that  I  always  like 
you  to  make  yourself  at  home  here,  Sir 
Garth." 

Had  Sir  Garth  suggested  a  cigarette  in  the 
ball-room,  Mrs.  Pringle  would  have  said, 
"  Ob,  certainly  !  "  with  equal  empressement, 
and  would  have  been  likewise  positive  that 
"  nobody  could  object." 

A  slender  figure,  in  a  pale  yellow  gown 
wreathed  about  with  blood-red  leaves,  passed 
him  swiftly  on  its  way  to  the  staircase.  The 
hall  was  brilliantly  lighted ;  the  pearls  upon 
Madeline's  neck  and  arms  for  the  first  time 
caught  the  eye  of  Gilroy. 

She  heard  a  sudden  exclamation  behind 
her;  she  halted,  turned  at  once,  standing 
upon  the  lowest  stair. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me,  Sir  Garth  ?  "  she 
said. 

Her  manner  was  extremely  odd,  he  thought 
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afterwards — cold,  starp,  and  constrained. 
Governesses,  servants,  nobodies  like  this 
Miss  Dexter,  were  not  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing him  like  that. 

He  advanced  towards  her,  pale,  frowning. 
It  was  neither  a  kind  nor  a  pleasant  face  for 
a  man  of  middle  age ;  nor  indeed  for  one  at 
any  time  of  life.  The  record  of  the  years 
which  lay  behind  him  must  have  been  full  of 
bitterness  and  discontent,  if  truth  can  be 
read  in  the  lineaments  of  a  man. 

There  was  something  unnatural,  almost 
unearthly,  the  girl  was  thinking  as  her  eyes 
rested  upon  him,  in  the  contrast  presented 
by  his  cropped  gray  hair  and  close  black 
beard  and  brows. 

*'I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began,  un- 
easily. "  I  beg  your  pardon — er — er — Miss 
Dexter;  but  that  necklace  you  wear  to- 
night— I — I — er — may  I  ask — " 

He  stopped;  fancying  that  she  would, 
perhaps,  anticipate  his  desire  and  help  him 
out. 

"  Yes  ?  "  however  was  all  that  she  said ;  a 
cold  and  haughty  monosyllable,  uttered  in- 
terrogatively. 

"  Those  pearls,"  said  Gilroy,  vaguely,  the 
troubled  frown  still  puckering  his  straight 
black   brows — "  I — I  should   like   to   know 
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how  they  came  into  your  possession — if — er 
— er — ^you  will  pardon  the  seeming  imper- 
tinence of  the  inquiry  ?  They  are  unique  in 
their  way,  I  believe.  Only — er — only  once 
before  in  my  life  do  I  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  any  others  exactly  like  yours." 

As  tbey  stood  together  thus,  facing  each 
other,  Madeline  upon  the  lowest  stair.  Sir 
Garth  upon  the  bear's-skin  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  their  questioning  eyes  were  about 
on  a  level ;  Madeline's  scornful  and  unflinch- 
ing ;    Sir  Garth's  embarrassed  and  gloomy. 

Shouting,  laughter,  the  sound  of  many 
capering  feet,  and  music  waxing  fast  and 
wild  in  some  breathless  Bacchanalian  mea- 
sure— doubtless  it  was  the  "  Breakneck 
Galop  "  which  the  Pringle  girls  were  so  fond 
of,  that  composition  offering  such  a  fine 
excuse  for  a  downright  romp — were  borne 
to  the  ears  of  those  two,  Madeline  Dexter 
and  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  as  they  met  and  con- 
fronted each  other  without  the  ball-room 
door. 

But  the  reckless,  jubilant  sounds  were  to 
them  like  sounds  heard  in  a  dream.  In  that 
minute  the  aspect  and  significance  of  the 
present  were  forgotten,  and  they  twain  stood, 
as  it  were,  alone  in  creation. 

"  You  would  like   to   know,  Sir  Garth," 
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said  Madeline,  slowly  and  distinctly,  touch- 
ing first  the  twisted  necklace  close-clasping 
her  small  smooth  throat,  and  then  one  of  the 
bracelets  which  in  like  fashion  encircled  her 
wrist,  ''  how  these  came  into  my  possession  ? 
Why,  too,  perhaps,  I  am  wearing  them  to- 
night ?  It  is  very  soon  explained.  My  father 
gave  them  to  my  mother — who  is  dead.  I 
prize  them  very  highly  for  her  dear  sake." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

The  ejaculation  escaped  Gilroy  involun- 
tarily. The  next  instant  he  had  covered  it  by 
carelessly  saying — "  Indeed  ?  So  !  Pray,  par- 
don my  curiosity — it  is  explained  now."  And, 
with  a  slight  bow,  he  abruptly  turned  away. 

"  Truth,  Sir  Garth,  is  never  impossible," 
retorted  Madeline,  haughtily.  "  Truth  and 
right  conquer .  always  in  the  end." 

So  saying,  the  proud,  slender  figure  in  the 
daffodil  gown  with  dignity  vanished  up  the 
broad  flight  of  stairs. 

''  Curse  the  girl,  whoever  she  is  ! "  mut- 
tered Gilroy,  savagely  chewing  the  end  of 
his  cigarette — at  least,  thus  his  cogitations 
insensibly  ran — "Who  the  deuce  is  she? 
What  does  she  mean  ?  Why  is  she  here  ? 
Heaven  speed  the  day,  say  I,  when  this  place 
shall  see  the  back  of  her !  " 

The  hour  had  now  arrived  when  dowagers 
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and  chaperons  liad  beo^un  to  yawn  pro- 
digiously, and  the  meditations  of  elderly 
papas  to  turn  longingly  to  the  pillows  at 
home.  But  the  youngsters  were  rebellious, 
undutiful;  blind,  in  short,  to  all  mute  ap- 
pealing glances  from  their  elders.  They 
longed  not  for  bed  and  pillows — not  they ! — 
and  would  romp  and  caper  until  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  if  they  were  stiff  as  a  crutch 
for  a  week  afterwards. 

Madder  and  merrier  waxed  the  music ; 
more  wildly  and  audaciously  the  dancers 
footed  it  over  the  now  alarmingly  slippery 
floor — a  floor,  too,  which  by  this  time  was 
littered  with  scraps  of  tulle,  odds  and  ends 
of  lace,  and  once-sweet  flowers  all  withered 
and  dead. 

Already  had  Hetty  Pringle  and  Mr. 
Headstone  Payne  gone  sprawling  in  a  heap 
together  upon  those  treacherous,  shining 
boards;  whilst  the  strapping  Jill,  with 
Lawyer  Bilfil's  son,  had  in  their  boisterous 
gambols  succeeded  in  knocking  from  her 
perch  at  the  end  of  a  couch  a  very  tired  and 
inoffensive  old  lady  who  sat  there  waiting 
for  her  Coverley  fly — worse  still,  for  they 
capped  their  exploit  by  rolling  helplessly 
over  her  prostrate  body  and  crushing  it  well- 
nigh  flat  with  their  weight  combined. 
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In  the  remote  breakfast-room,  which  had 
served  as  a  card-room,  the  Maltover  brothers 
were  drinking  Christmas  ale.    As  they  them- 
selves   had  brewed  the  famous    old   liquor, 
they  knew  that  the  tap  was  a  safe  one — this, 
preparatory  to  buttoning  their  ulsters  and 
taking  leave  of  their  friends ;  whilst  soda- 
and-brandy  was  in  great  demand  elsewhere 
as  a  stimulus  to  fresh  exertions  ere  daybreak 
should  put  an  end  to  the  orgie.     Not   a  few 
of  the  livelier  damsels  and  the  more  frolic- 
some matrons  had  discovered,  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  weakness    similar  to  that  of   Hetty 
Pringle.     A  "  pick-me-up "    was   absolutely 
needful,  now  boldly  confessed  Hetty  to  Mr. 
Headstone    Payne,    when   one   had   danced 
one's  satin  shoes,  high    heels    and   all,   into 
shreds,  as  she  had  done  at  this  ball  of  theirs. 
No;  they  would  not  go  home  until  morning,, 
vowed  they  one  to  another  in  the  most  rol- 
licking   fashion    conceivable — indeed,    "for 
two    pins,"    it     was    Hetty's    opinion,    they 
would  all  have  sung  out  their  determination 
in  chorus  ;  they  were  at  just  the  right  pitch  for 
it — until  "  dayhght  did  appear."      Mammas 
might  yawn  their  heads  off,  and  papas  swear 
horribly    under   their   waistcoats,    but   they 
would  not  go  home  until  morning,  if  they^ 
knew   it — these    frisky    and    selfish    young 
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people — until  daylight    should   appear.     So, 

"  On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet." 

Thus  quoted  little  Carra way- Jones  to  his 
partner  in  the  last  galop  but  one.  She  was 
a  large  and  dusky  Redtown  spinster,  very 
good-humoured,  though  no  longer  young, 
and  stone-deaf  of  one  ear.  She  was  attired 
in  a  limp  rose-coloured  satin  gown  elegantly 
draped  and  festooned  with  black  lace,  and 
ornamented  with  red  camellias,  with  a  red 
camellia  in  her  hair.  She  trusted — nay 
actually  believed — that  the  tout  ensemble  was 
"  Spanish  "  or  *'  Mexican  "  in  effect ;  and 
of  course  no  one  could  be  either  so  rude  or 
so  unkind  as  to  undeceive  her. 

"  Whose  feet  ?"  said  the  lady,  with  a  broad 
smile. 

"  Nobody's  feet  in  particular,"  answered 
little  Carraway-Jones.  "  What  I  said  was — " 
And  here  he  took  the  pains,  under  cover  of 
the  music,  to  shout  out  over  again  the  quota- 
tion from  his  favt>urite  poet. 

"  Yes,  they  are  a  fair  size,  I  must  say," 
this  time  said  the  Spanish  lady  from  Red- 
town,  glancing  down  at  the  blunt  white  toes 
of  a  stout  and  gasping  matron,  who  was 
resting ;  she  having  been  seen  to  bound 
hither  and  thither  all  over  the  place  with  a 
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man  wlio  had  proved  himself  utterly  incap- 
able of  steering  his  partner  from  frequent 
catastrophe,  until  lack  of  strength  and  breath 
— to  the  joy  of  everybody — had  compelled 
them  both  to  desist.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Spanish 
lady ;  "  they  are  a  fair  size,  I  grant  you. 
But  then,  poor  thing,  it's  her  misfortune,  not 
her  fault,  you  know.  Now  I  dare  say  you'd 
like  to  call  them  beetle-crushers,  wouldn't 
you  ? — you  wicked  man,  you  !  " 

Byron's  disciple  groaned;  mopped  his 
bald  forehead  in  a  kind  of  heroic  despera- 
tion; and  then,  gripping  his  large  and 
amiable  partner  as  securely  as  his  small 
arm  would  permit,  he  plunged  with  her 
once  more  into  the  thick  of  the  fray. 

Surely  the  attraction  which  big  women 
seem  to  possess  for  little  men  is  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  life  ? 

Eoger  Harland,  leaning  against  the  con- 
servatory entrance,  scanned  the  faces  of  the 
remaining  dancers  as  they  flew  past  him  in 
that  last  galop  but  one. 

A  gloved  hand  presently  touched  his  arm. 

"  Eoger,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

He  turned  quickly  ;  and  saw  Kate  waiting 
at  his  side. 

"  I  was  this  instant  wondering  whether  you 
had  had  enough  of  it,  old  woman,"  said  he ; 
"  wondering  too  where  you  were  got  to." 
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"  Yes ;  I  am  quite  ready ;  and  I  came 
to  see  whether  you  were.  Let  us  get  away 
now,  Roger;  I  have  said  good-bye  both  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle.     I  am  very  tired." 

She  looked  tired ;  and,  for  Kate,  was 
strangely  pale.     She  spoke  wearily  too. 

"  All  right,"  said  Roger,  with  alacrity. 
^'  Come  along." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  had  quitted 
the  Pringles'  house,  with  its  Japanese 
lanterns,  its  flowers,  and  its  riot,  and  were 
wending  their  way  across  the  familiar  bridge 
— Kate's  arm  tucked  closely  under  Roger's — 
to  their  own  quiet  home  upon  the  other  side 
of  it. 

The  dawn-wind  was  ice  cold;  the  wan 
primrose  light  and  thin  gray  streaks  in  the 
east  were  growing  stronger  every  minute. 
The  river  looked  a  dull  slate-blue  in  the 
chilly  morning  gloom.  The  moaning  of  the 
weir,  the  drowsy  roar  of  the  mills,  fell 
heavily,  almost  mournfully,  upon  the  waking 
air. 

In  silence  the  brother  and  sister  reached 
their  own  door ;  but  although  Roger,  coming 
homeward,  had  not  spoken  a  word,  his 
manner  to  Kate  was  tender  and  kind  enough. 
His  heart  ached  for  her. 

Naomi  and  the  girl  Hannah  were  both 
astir,   they   found,   and   going   about    their 
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household  duties.  They  were  early  risers  at 
the  Little  Mills. 

The  dining-room  was  neat  and  cosy;  a 
bright  fire  crackled  in  the  grate ;  and,  better 
than  all,  the  fragrant  odour  of  hot  strong 
coffee  came  potently  in  from  the  kitchen 
regions. 

Kate  flung  off  her  wraps  ;  her  pretty  plain 
white  ball-gown  seemed  as  fresh  and  unsoiled 
as  when  she  had  first  put  it  on  some  hours 
gone  by.  With  a  little  shiver,  she  held  out 
her  hands  to  the  blaze.  Yes;  she  looked 
very  tired  and  worn;  there  were  purple 
shadows  under  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  old  girl,  how  have  you  enjoyed  it 
all?"  said  Roger,  with  a  cheerfulness  which 
was  perhaps  rather  overdone. 

"  Pretty  well,  dear,"  replied  she,  as  calmly 
as  she  could.     "  Are  you  going  to  lie  down."^ 

"  Not  I.  I  shall  just  change  this  toggery 
— tub — have  a  cup  of  coffee  afterwards,  and 
then  into  the  mill.  Why,  it's  close  on  six 
o'clock.  You,  Kate,  had  better  lie  down, 
though — you  looked  fagged  to  death.  You'll 
be  knocked  up  else." 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  I  couldn't  sleep  if  I 
were  to  go  to  bed.  I  shall  follow  your 
example,  dear  ;  a  bath  will  refresh  me  more 
than  anything.  Roger — Roger,"  she  faltered^ 
going  up  to  him  and  putting  her  hands  very 
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wistfully  upon  his  shoulders,  "  what  has 
become  of — of  Barton?  He  went  home 
early — rather  early — did  he  not,  Roger  ?  " 

Harland  placed  his  strong  arm  round  his 
sister's  waist,  and  drew  her  thus  to  his 
side. 

"  Yes,  Kate,  soon — soon  after  supper,  in 
fact.  I — I  managed  it,  old  woman  ;  ifc  was 
all  right — I  mean,  all  wrong,  dear.  But 
not  a  soul  knew  anything  at  all  about  it,  and 
— and  it  was  better  that  he  should  get  back 
to  Woldney,  you  see,  before  Sir  Garth  him- 
self reached  home,"  said  Roger,  bungling 
frightfully  in  his  anxiety  to  spare  poor  Kate 
as  much  pain  and  humiliation  as  possible. 

Perhaps  if  Roger,  after  the  dance  at 
Borough  Mills,  had  felt  less  light-hearted 
than  he  was  then  feeling,  he  would  have 
been  sterner  in  his  judgment,  harder  upon 
Barton  for  his  greivous  instability.  He  was 
stern  and  hard  and  pitiless  enough  at  times 
in  this  matter,  Kate  knew. 

But  her  name — "  Madeline  " — "  Madeline" 
— well,  Roger's  heart  was  simply  full  of  the 
music  of  it;  he  could  think  of  naught  but 
Madeline.  .  .  .  Yes,  Barton  was  a  fool ; 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  he  had 
acted  like  a  fool  so  often  before,  that  it 
should  astonish  no  one  who  knew  him  to 
find.  .  .  . 
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Love,  especially  a  new  great  love,  is  very 
selfish. 

"  He  was  driven  home  then,  Roger  ?  '* 
said  Kate,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  sounded 
like  a  moan. 

"  Yes.  I  got  hold  of  somebody's  fly  from 
'  The  Gig ; '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whose ; 
and  then — and  then  it  was  all  right,  you 
know.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do — at 
least,  the  best  thing  to  do,  dear  old  girl  — " 

"  Oh,  Eoger,"  said  she,  with  a  sorrow  that 
was  none  the  less  touching  because  it  was 
so  quiet,  "  was  he — was  he  very  bad  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask,  dear,"  said  the  young  man, 
soothingly,  distressed  at  his  sister's  per- 
tinacity.    *'  It  can't  be  helped  now." 

It  was  seldom  with  Kate  Harland  that 
intense  feeling  was  allowed  to  get  the  upper 
hand.  But  she  was  sick  and  tired  to  the 
sorriest  degree — a  degree  bordering  on  de- 
spair itself.  And  she  was  so  weary,  so  very 
weary,  so  disappointed ;  her  heart  within  her 
felt  like  lead. 

"  Roger,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it — if  he 
does  not  mend,  Roger,  what  will  become  of 
him ! "  she  said  in  a  voice  of  smothered 
anguish;  and  then  fell  to  crying  upon 
Roger's  shoulder,  as  if  that  tired  heart  of 
hers  must  break  indeed. 

So  for  Kate  Harland  ended  the  Pringles' 
ball. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Hannah,  gal,  that  toast's  burning,"  cried 
Naomi,  sharply.  "  Mind  what  you're  about, 
do !  You  can  hear  what  Dan'l's  a-saying 
without  gaping  round  like  a  daft  gal.  Keep 
your  eyes  on  the  fork,  and  don't  get  staring 
up  at  Dan'l." 

The  girl  Hannah,  squatting  upon  the  steel 
bar  of  the  fender,  was  holding  a  thick  slice 
of  bread  to  the  fire.  Dan'l  Drake,  with  a 
waggon  and  team,  had  been  into  Coverley 
that  afternoon  ;  and  the  foreman,  who,  whilst 
in  the  town,  had  just  "  looked  in  "  at  "  The 
Red-Hot  Poker,"  had  brought  news  home  to 
the  Little  Mills. 

Naomi's  roomy  old  kitchen  was  as  scrupu- 
lously neat  as  it  always  was  at  this  hour  of 
the  evening ;  the  brick  floor — with  a  square 
of  matting  before  the  hearth,  and  a  sack 
spread  about  here  and  there  where  one  was 
most  likely  to  tread — was  spotless  vermilion. 
The  stew-pans,  the  dish-covers,  the  lids  of 
various  cooking  utensils  which  adorned  the 
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walls,  the  ancient  brass  candlesticks  which 
crowned  the  tall  mantelpiece,  all  shone  like 
looking-glass  and  flashed  in  the  firelight; 
whilst  the  fire  itself  leaped  and  roared  in  a 
huge  old-fashioned  grate  overarched  by  a 
black  and  cavern-like  chimney,  with  pothooks 
dimly  visible  in  the  sooty  gloom. 

It  was  six  o'clock;  the  kitchen  tea-hour 
at  the  Little  Mills.  Kate  was  sewino^  and 
humming  softly  to  herself  in  the  dining- 
room.  Eoger — it  being  market-day  there — 
was  away  at  Redtown,  and  was  expected 
home  about  half-past  six. 

The  month  of  March  was  come — bleak  and 
nipping  and  unkindly  as  usual,  with  as  yet 
but  little  promise  of  a  genial  spring. 

Sir  Garth  Gilroy  was  still  at  home  at 
Woldney,  being  often,  as  in  days  gone  by, 
with  the  Pringles  at  Borough  Mills ;  the 
Pringles  themselves-  not  infrequently  going 
to  call  on  Sir  Garth  at  Woldney  Moat. 

Once  or  twice — "  for  a  treat,"  Mrs. 
Pringle  told  the  little  ones — they  had  taken 
the  children  and  the  governess  with  them ; 
and  thus  a  great  aim  cherished  by  Madeline 
Dexter  had  been  accomplished  without  the 
least  difficulty  on  her  part.  At  last  she  had 
found  herself  within,  had  explored  the 
interior  of  the  home  of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  ! 
For  on  one  occasion  he  had  been  civil  enough 
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to  show  his  parvenu  friends,  acting,  however, 
upon  a  broad  hint  thrown  out  by  Mrs. 
Pringle,  all  over  the  fine  old  house — melan- 
choly ruin  though  it  was. 

They  went  from  attic  to  wine-vault — at 
least  so  the  master  of  the  Moat  politely 
assured  them — and  Madeline  and  the  children 
having  accompanied  the  Pringles  thither  on 
that  day,  the  young  governess  and  her  little 
charges  of  course  went  from  attic  to  wine- 
vault  too.  But  somehow  Miss  Dexter  could 
not  help  fancying  that  there  was  more  than 
one  mysterious  corner  and  corridor  left  un- 
explored in  that  hushed  and  rambling  old 
house.      And  in  all  likelihood  she  was  risfht. 

o 

Thus  it  had  come  about  that,  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible,  Madeline's  desire 
was  gratified. 

She  had  scarcely  dreamed  perhaps  that 
she  would  remain  for  so  long  a  member  of 
the  Pringles'  household.  She  was  quite 
aware  that  they  all  thoroughly  hated  her — 
except  her  two  quaint  and  silent  wee 
charges — and  that  if  opportunity  for  snub 
or  insult  came  within  their  reach,  did  they 
only  too  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  chance 
of  inflicting  pain  upon  her. 

And  yet  she  stayed  on  with  them.  She 
was  her  own  mistress ;  she  was  perfectly  free 
and   able   to  act  as    she   pleased;  and   she 
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stayed  on  at  Borougli  Mills  nevertheless.  It 
was  true  that  she  held  in  view  a  stern  and 
resolute  purpose  which  shaped  her  life  and 
actions ;  yet — yet  was  there  no  other 
reason,  unwhispered  even  to  her  own  heart, 
for  Madeline's  being  content — in  spite  of 
odious  surroundings — to  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woldney  Moat  ? 

"  That — er — lady,  Miss  Dexter,  is  still 
with  you,  I  see  ?  "  observed  Gilroy  one  day  to 
Mrs.  Pringle,  in  a  slow  and  questioning 
manner.  He  had  exchanged  barely  a  word 
with  Madeline  since  that  memorable  night  of 
the  JSTew  Year  dance.  Notwithstanding,  he 
was  vaguely,  yet  distinctly  enough,  conscious 
of  a  tacit  antagonism  which  existed  between 
himself  and  this  haughty  girl — who  doubtless 
for  some  motive  best  known  to  herself  was 
masquerading  as  a  governess — and,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  avoided  encountering  her  as 
much  as  he  could. 

"  Yes,  she  is  still  with  us,  dear  Sir  Grarth," 
Mrs.  Pringle  made  haste  to  reply ;  "  but  I 
do  assure  you  that  she  may  be  going  at  any 
moment.  Louisa  and  'Enery — that's  her 
husband — are  such  wretched  correspondents, 
or  we  should  know  more  than  we  do  of  their 
movements.  As  Louisa's  'ealth  is  quite 
restored,  or  nearly  so,  they  may  be  writings 
for  us   to    send   the   children    to  them — or 
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indeed  coming  down  here  themselves  to 
fetch'  em  away — this  very  day,  to-morrow, 
next  day,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
Louisa  and  'Enery  are  such  an  uncertain 
couple.  Sir  G-arth — you  never  knew  their 
like.  However,  once  let  us  get  rid  of  our 
little  Tommy  and  Joey,  and  away  departs 
that  stuck-up  miss  with  a  quarter's  salary  in 
lieu  of  a  quarter's  notice — and  sharp  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  nodding  ominously.  "  I  have 
promised  you  this  before,  Sir  Garth,"  she 
added,  ''  and  depend  upon  it  I  will  keep  my 
word." 

"  You  are  very  good,''  civilly  murmured 
Gilroy. 

"Still,  it's  hardly  worth  while,  dear  Sir 
Garth,  to  send  her  about  her  business  so 
long  as  the  children  stay  with  us,  when  their 
stay  now,  you  see,  may  be  so  short — " 

"  Of  course — I  apprehend,"  gently  inter- 
posed Gilroy.  "  She  is — er — a  rather — a 
rather  singular  young  woman,  your  Miss 
Dexter ;  do  not  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Pringle  ?  " 

"  Don't  I  think  so  ?  I  have  always  thought 
so  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Pringle,  getting  excifced. 
"  We  have  never  liked  her  ;  never  understood 
her,  Sir  Garth.  I  reelly  begin  to  believe  I 
wasn't  half  perticler  enough  about  her  ante- 
cedents and  that ;  and  Solomon  thinks  as  I 
do.     Where,  I  want  to  know,  does  she  get 
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lier  smart  clothes  from,  and  the  money,  too, 
that  she  makes  no  secret  of  possessing  ? 
Take  my  word  for  it.  Sir  Garth,  what  we 
pay  her  here  don't  suffice  for  all  her  ex- 
travagance. Why,  she  thinks  nothing  of 
giving  a  couple  o'  sovereigns  or  a  five-pound 
note  to  that  mad  old  Adam  Ford  at  the 
Lock  ;  and  'pon  my  word  and  honour.  Sir 
Garth,  the  thought  has  more  than  once  come 
over  me  that  —  that  she  may  not  be  all 
straight  —  altogether  honest,  or  —  or  any- 
thing like  that,  I  mean.  She  may  be  a 
thief  in  disguise,  or — dear  me  ! — worse  than 
that  ! "  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  waxing  purple 
with  indignation. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  ample  ground 
for  suspicion,"  remarked  Gilroy,  with  cool 
indolence. 

He  was  sick  of  the  name  and  of  the 
subject  of  Miss  Dexter  as  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Pringle.  After  all,  what  were  the  girl  and 
her  motives  to  him  ?  After  all,  too,  the 
hateful  likeness  which  so  irritated  him  could 
be  merely  a  freak  of  fancy.  What  mattered 
it  whether  she  went  or  stayed  ?  He  would 
forget  her. 

So  the  month  of  March  came,  and  found 
Madeline  still  sheltered  by  the  Pringles'  roof. 
She  and  Kate  Harland,  during  the  past 
eight   or  nine  weeks,   had  become  intimate 
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friends ;  and  Madeline's  half-holidays,  and 
any  other  spare  time  that  she  could  make 
for  herself,  were  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween old  Adam's  cottage  at  the  Lock  and 
the  Mills  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

"  What  in  the  world  you  and  Mr.  Harland 
can  see  in  that  girl,  I  never  can  make  out," 
once  said  Hetty  Pringle,  with  much  petu- 
lance, to  Kate. 

"  Ah,  existence  for  us  all  would  be  a  dull 
business  if  we  all  of  us  thought  alike,"  was 
Kate's  response,  accompanied  by  Kate's  own 
bright,  shrewd  smile. 

Some  of  the  happiest  evening-hours  of 
Madeline  Dexter's  life  had  lately  been  spent 
at  the  Harlands'  house ;  where  as  often  as 
not,  at  the  same  time.  Barton  Chance — 
happy-go-lucky,  unstable  Barton,  who  still 
was  great  at  forming  resolutions  of  amend- 
ment, and  as  great,  alas  !  as  ever  at  breaking 
through  them  ;  terribly  downcast  and  gloomy 
and  penitent  one  day ;  careless,  oblivious  of 
past  offence,  and  joking  merrily  the  next — 
was  to  be  found  as  well. 

Barton  and  Kate  would  sing  and  play 
duetts  together,  try  over  new  songs,  or  talk 
perhaps  of  the  new  tales  appearing  in 
popular  magazines  ;  whilst  Roger  and  Made- 
line— if  Roger  was  not  in  the  mill — sat  by 
the  tireside,  in  the  Harlands'  snug  old  draw- 
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ing-room,  conversing  soberly  with  each  other, 
or  sometimes  playing  cribbage :  a  game  of 
which  Roger  was  exceedingly  fond. 

It  was  a  very  dear  old  room,  thought 
Madeline,  home-like  and  unpretentious,  with 
its  somewhat  faded  carpet  of  red  and  drab, 
its  drab  and  red  window-hangings,  with 
cumbersome  brass  cornices  above  them,  and 
the  furniture  which  had  once  been  rubbed 
and  polished  by  the  housewifely  hands  of 
Roger's  grandmother. 

Yes,  in  the  winter  firelight,  it  was  a  sweet 
and  dear  old  room,  smelling  always  so  de- 
liciously  of  dried  rose-leaves  and  lavender,  of 
the  jpot-jpourri  secreted  in  the  gay  old  china 
bowls.  On  Christmas  Eve,  in  years  long 
gone  by,  Eoger  s  grandfather  had  ladled  out 
steaming  punch  from  those  same  old  china 
bowls. 

The  spring  seemed  to  have  come  round 
very  quickly  that  year,  said  Madeline,  in 
one  of  her  frequent  letters  to  Cumberland 
Square ;  which  somehow  of  late  had  con- 
tained but  little  intelligence  with  respect  to 
the  cherished  design  which  had  brought  her 
to  Borough  Mills. 

"  Rest  satisfied,  my  own  beloved,"  she  was 
writing  to  Roy  in  his  luxurious  London  home 
on  that  very  same  March  evening  which 
beheld  Dan'l  Drake,  his  wife  Naomi,  and  the 
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girl  Hannali  with  her  toasting-fork,  seated  at 
their  tea  in  the  kitchen  at  the  Little  Mills — 
*'  Rest  satisfied,"  wrote  Madeline,  "  that  as 
soon  as  ever  I  have  accomplished  anything 
definite  you  shall  hear  what  it  is.  Better 
than  that,  my  dearest,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  I  may  be  the  bearer  of  my  own  tidings 
— if  they  be  tidings  of  any  worth.  You 
know,  moreover,  without  my  wasting  ink 
upon  these  last  lines,  that  I  am  yearning, 
Roy,  to  be  with  you,  to  see  my  beloved 
again." 

The  wind  was  rough  on  that  March  even- 
ing, though  it  came  only  in  gusts  at  present. 
The  night  threatened  to  be  a  stormy  one, 
and  heavy  drops  of  rain  now  and  again  were 
blown  through  the  bleak  gray  air.  Naomi's 
kitchen-fire  leaped  and  blazed  right  com- 
fortably ;  the  sparks  in  scurrying  shoals 
hurtled  up  the  broad  black  chimney. 

Outside,  in  the  mill  lane,  the  pollards 
there,  dimly  discernible  through  the  wide 
kitchen-lattice  all  aglow  with  firelight, 
creaked  and  shivered  and  shrank  before 
the  wind;  the  shallow  wayside  brook  which 
they  overshadowed  gleamed  fitfully  like  steel 
in  the  gusty  gloaming. 

"  And  as  I  was  a-telling  ye,"  continued 
Dan'l,  who  had  been  temporarily  interrupted 
in  the  imparting  of    his  news  by  Naomi's 
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rebuke  to  the  gaping  Hannah,  "it's  all  over 
the  town.  Everybody's  talking  about  it  and 
saying  —  " 

"  And  well  'em  might,"  threw  in  Hannah, 
who  was  not  easily  crushed  by  Naomi's  sharp 
speeches ;  she  was  used  to  them,  and  fami- 
liarity had  bred  contempt — "  My  patience  !  " 

"  Do  hold  that  silly  tongue  o'  yours,  if 
you  can,"  cried  Naomi,  her  saucer  brimful 
poised  deftly  upon  the  horny  tips  of  three 
distended  fingers,  ere  in  this  mode  she  carried 
her  tea  to  her  lips,  "  and  let  Dan'l  tell  us 
what  he's  got  to,  can't  ye  ?  I  suppose  there's 
some  says  one  thing  and  some  says  another, 
Dan'l  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dan'l,  "  some  on  'em  goes 
about  saying  that  Solomon  Pringle  ought  to 
be  downright  ashamed  of  hisself  for  allowing 
it;  and  some  says  as  Sir  Garth  is  as  free  as 
anybody  else  in  the  land  to  please  hisself  in 
the  matter  of  a  wife.  There's  reason  in  that,, 
ye  know,  Naomi,  and  it's  all  his  doing,  o' 


course." 


"  All  old  Pringle's  doing,  you  mean,. 
Dan'l,"  remarked  Naomi,  drily.  "  Any  torn 
fool  could  guess  that." 

''  Well,  six  o'  one  perhaps,  Naomi,  and 
half-a-dozen  o'  t'other,  as  you  may  say  like,'^ 
returned  Dan'l,  somewhat  hazily.  "  Thej 
obliges  one  another,  as  I  take  it." 
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"  And  what  does  the  young  lady  herself 
say  to  the  bargain,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Naomi. 
"  It  do  seem  shameful  wrong,  though,  when 
you  comes  to  think  it  over — it  do,  Dan  1 — 
a-bartering  the  marriage  vows  about  in  that 
way." 

"  Still  it  must  be  nice  to  get  married," 
threw  in  Hannah,  with  a  grin,  ''  and  be 
called  '  my  lady '  by  everybody,  and  wear 
silks  and  sattens,  if  you  like,  every  day  o' 
the  week  —  " 

"  Stuff-an -nonsense  !  "  scoffed  the  old 
woman.  "  She  can  wear  silks  and  sattens 
if  she  likes  every  day  o'  the  week,  as  it  is, 
without  going  and  marrying  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father.     That's  jest  where  it  is." 

"  Yes,  as  Naomi  says,  that's  jest  where  it 
is,  gal,"  chuckled  Dan'l.  "  If  she  warn't 
gallus  well  able  to  buy  her  own  silks  and 
sattens,  and  his'n  as  well  as  her  own,  and  a 
darned  Jot  more  besides  silks  and  sattens. 
Sir  Garth  wouldn't  want  her,  bless  ye  ! — you 
may  take  yer  oath  o'  that.  In  fact,  he 
don't  want  her  in  perticler  more  'an  the 
other,  they  was  saying  at  '  The  Poker '  this 
afternoon.  According  to  all  'counts,  since 
he've  got  to  take  one  of  'em  off  old  Solomon's 
hands,  he  don't  care  a  brass  farden  which  of 
the  two  it  is." 

"  Well,  it's  a  cur'ous  business,  Dan'l,  look 

VOL.  II.  if 
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at  it  how  ye  will,"  declared  the  gaunt  old 
Naomi,  pursing  up  her  lips  and  staring 
hard  at  her  mate  over  the  horn  rims  of  her 
owlish  spectacles.  The  dame  had  just  taken 
them  from  her  pocket,  rubbed  them  thought- 
fully in  her  apron,  and  put  them  upon  her 
nose.  She  was  going  "  stocking  mending  " 
after  tea,  whilst  Hannah  would  wash  up  the 
tea-things  and  tidy  up  generally.  "  A  rum 
and  cur'ous  business,  Dan'l ;  not  only  that, 
it's  an  unnat'ral  one.  And  that's  about  the 
best  you  can  say  for  it." 

"  Trew,"  said  Dan  1,  who  never  in  his  life 
had  been  known  to  contradict  his  wife,  or  to 
express  on  any  subject  an  opinion  contrary 
to  her  own.  Danl,  in  his  way,  was  the 
best  and  wisest  of  spouses. 

"  And  no  good'll  ever  come  of  it  if  the 
match  ever  comes  to  anything,"  observed 
Naomi,  oracularly  —  "  never  !  You  see, 
Dan'l,"  she  continued,  carefully  brushing 
into  the  fender  the  crumbs  which  had  dropped 
on  her  apron,  "  it  won't  do  ;  mark  my  words. 
Sir  Garth — bad  'un  and  worthless  as  he  is — 
belongs  to  the  county  gentry.  "When  all's 
said  and  done,  that's  the  truth  of  it.  The 
Woldney  Moat  folks  have  always  reckoned 
theirselves  amongst  the  highest  hereabout ; 
and  there'll  be  a  fine  flutter  and  rumpus 
among  'em  all  when  they  comes  to  know  for 
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certain  that  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  is  going  to 
marry  a  daughter  o'  Solomon  Pringle  of 
Borough  Mills." 

"  Trew  enough,"  said  Dan'l,  scratching  his 
head. 

"  0'  course  there's  a  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
side  of  the  money  —  especially  when  it's 
wanted  bad,"  Naomi  went  on.  ''  We  all  of 
us  knows  that  money  now-a-days  counts  first 
with  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  you 
run  agen — " 

"  Trew,"  put  in  Dan'l  again — "  very  trew, 
Naomi." 

''But  money,"  said  she,  harshly,  "have 
never  yet  purchased  happiness  in  this  world, 
'specially  in  a  marriage  that  we  all  may  be 
certain  sure  was  never  made  in  heaven, 
Dan'l." 

What  further  homely  second-hand  wisdom 
the  Harlands'  ancient  handmaiden  might 
then  have  given  utterance  to  would  never 
now  be  known ;  for  at  this  juncture,  borne 
upon  the  wind,  came  the  sound  of  Eoger's 
gig-wheels  rattling  homeward  down  the  mill 
lane. 

"  There's  the  master,"  said  Dan'l  Drake, 
staggering  stiffly  to  his  floury  old  legs 
and  pushing  back  his  wooden  arm-chair — 
"  punctual  as  usual,  Naomi.     I  must  be  off." 

The  foreman  went  out  into  the  yard,  and 
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Naomi  bustled  up  to  find  her  workbox. 
Hannah  was  flattening  her  nose  against  tha 
lattice  to  see  "  Master  Eoger  "  drive  past. 

"  Now,  look  sharp,  gal,  and  set  about 
tidying  up,  do!"  cried  Naomi,  impatiently. 
"  What  are  you  gaping  at  there  ?  The 
master  s  coffee  '11  be  wanted  directly,  and 
you'll  have  nothing  ready." 

*'I  expect,"  answered  Hannah,  irrelevantly, 
"  that  Master  Eoger  will  have  heard  all  about 
it  in  Eedtown  to-day ;  and  Miss  Kate,  maybe, 
'11  tell  us  —  ' 

"Heard  all  about  what?"  interrupted  the 
old  woman,  brusquely. 

"  Why,  all  about  the  wedding  that  is  to 
be,"  said  simple  Hannah,  with  her  broad 
good-humoured  grin.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
'em  married  when  the  time  comes.  I  suppose 
she'll  have  orange-blossoms,  and  di'monds, 
and—" 

"  There,  you  get  along  about  your  business, 
and  don't  stand  a-idling  and  a-chattering 
about  what's  no  concern  o'  yours  !  You'll 
never  want  a  wedding-ring,  gal,  I'll  answer 
for  it — plentiful  as  fools  are  now-a-days  !  " 
was  Naomi's  unsympathetic  reply. 

And  Hannah  thought  ruefully  that  Naomi, 
after  all,  might  prove  to  be  right ;  for  would 
not    she — Hannah — be    nineteen  years    old 
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come  next  July,  and  as  yet  slie  never  had 
had  a  young  man  of  her  own. 

That  "  young  man  of  her  own ''  was  the 
dream  of  Hannah's  Hfe.  Was  it,  she  wondered 
sometimes,  to  remain  a  dream  for  ever  ? 
Why,  there  was  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  going  to  be 
married  when  he  was  turned  fifty  and  his 
hair  was  quite  gray !  Surely,  then,  there 
was  a  chance  yet  for  Hannah  ? 

Yes  ;  that  prediction  of  Naomi's  was  unkind 
indeed.  If  gaunt  old  Naomi's  own  wedding- 
ring,  which  Dan'l  had  slipped  upon  her  finger 
— ah,  goodness  only  knew  how  many  years 
ago  ! — had  worn  almost  to  a  thread,  it  was 
plainly  no  reason  why  she  should  wax  so 
bitter  about  possible  wedding-rings  for  other 
people. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Roger  Haeland,  having  written  his  business 
letters  which  demanded  attention  that  night, 
talked  over  with  astonished  Kate  the  news 
which  was  rife  in  Redtown  as  well  as  in 
Coverley-on-Dane,  had,  according  to  in- 
variable habit,  changed  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat for  the  homelier  and  dustier  garments 
which  hung  behind  the  door  in  his  den, 
drunk  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  and  then  gone 
into  the  mill  to  ascertain  how  things  had 
been  progressing  there  during  his  absence  at 
market. 

It  was  his  custom,  on  market-days,  to  dine 
at  "  The  Roebuck "  in  Redtown  between 
three  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  so  that 
Kate  never  waited  tea  for  him  at  home.  A 
cup  of  coffee,  either  before,  after,  or  whilst 
engaged  in  writing  his  letters,  was  all  that  he 
wanted  when  he  got  back  to  the  Little  Mills. 

"  I  suppose  you  heard  the  news  to-day, 
Mas'er  Roger?"  began  curious   old   Danl, 
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having  watched  his  opportunity  with  the 
master  when  they  two  were  alone  together  in 
an  upper  store-room. 

"  What  news  ?  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  one 
sort  and  another." 

"  About  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  and  Miss  Pringle, 
sir?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  heard  that.  You  have  too, 
then,  it  seems,  Dan'l  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  in  Coverley  with  the  waggon, 
as  you  know,  sir,  this  afternoon,  and  coming 
home,  I  jest  looked  in  at  '  The  Poker  '  — " 

"  Ah  !  "  interjected  Roger,  briefly. 

"  Only  for  a  minute,  sir  ;  and  it  was  there 
that  I  first  heard  it." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  Roger. 

He  leant  his  broad  back  against  a  sack  of 
meal — one  of  a  tall  stack  near  to  which  he 
stood — crossed  his  legs,  folded  his  arms,  and 
waited  to  hear  what  more  Dan'l  had  got  to 
say. 

In  the  dusty  and  cobwebby  caverns  below 
them  the  familiar  whirring  and  jarring  and 
grinding  were  going  forward  as  usual,  with 
the  heavy  splash  of  the  water  as  it  tumbled 
over  the  great  dripping  wheel. 

"  And  is  it  trew,  sir,  do  you  think?"  in- 
quired the  foreman. 

"  What  did  they  believe  at  «  The  Poker'  ?" 
said  Roger,  with  a  smile. 
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"  Why,  there  they  said  'twas  gospel-trew," 
replied  Dan'l,  lifting  his  white  cap  with  one 
hand  and  scratching  his  head  deliberately 
with  the  other — a  cogitative  trick,  this,  of 
DanTs.  "  And  Miss  Topps,  they  said,  had 
been  seen  in  the  town  about  middle-day,  just 
afore  I  got  there.  She  was  doing  some 
shopping  for  her  young  ladies,  and  had  got 
the  dogs  with  her ;  and  more  an'  one  I  know 
in  Coverley  had  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and 
she  didn't  deny  that  there  was  trewth  in  it. 
For  she  laughed  and  tossed  her  head  like, 
and  said,  '  Why  not  ?  Rank  and  money  as 
often  as  not  mated  together  in  these  days 
when  big  folks  went  into  trade  as  well  as 
little  'uns.'  Zackary  Dance,  you  know, 
Mas'er  Roger,  sir,  what's  own  first  cousin  to 
Miss  Topps,  he  said  as  how  she  flung  her 
petticoats  about  and  tossed  her  head  that 
high  you'd  ha'  thought  she'd  been  going  to 
marry  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  herself." 

Harland  laughed  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right  enough,  Dan'l,"  he  said. 
"Mr.  Pringle  himself  was  at  market  to-day. 
A  host  of  inquisitive  friends  attacked  him 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  never  once  denied 
that  the  rumour  was  correct." 

Dan'l  took  out  a  blue-and- white  check 
pocket-handkerchief  and  mopped  his  glisten- 
ing forehead. 
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"He'll  be  a  bigger  man  than  ever  now, 
Mas'er  Roger,"  said  he. 

"  That  he  certainly  will,"  said  Roger. 

"  And  which  of  the  young  ladies,  then,  is  it 
to  be,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  old  man — "  Miss 
Hetty  or  Miss  Jooly  ?  Some  says  one,  some 
says  t'other." 

''  I  really  can't  tell  you  positively,"  replied 
the  master,  with  a  shrug.  ''  But  I  fancy  it's 
the  younger  of  the  two — Miss  Hetty  ;  and  I 
wish  her  joy  of  her  bargain,  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  my  old  Naomi  indoors,  sir,  she 
calls  it  a  very  cur'ous  bargain,  and  an  un- 
nat'ral  one,"  remarked  Dan'l,  beginning  at 
last  to  fold  the  heap  of  sacks  which  lay 
waiting  his  attention  upon  the  dusty  floor. 
*'And  I  says  that — " 

"  Yes,  Naomi's  right,"  put  in  Harland, 
preparing  to  descend  to  a  lower  room,  where 
the  ponderous  millstones  were  crushing  the 
corn ;  when  — 

"  You're  wanted  directly,  sir,"  called  up 
one  of  the  men,  who  had  received  the  mes- 
sage from  a  "  mate  "  yet  lower  down  in  the 
mill.  And  Roger  in  that  instant  was  re- 
minded irresistibly  of  a  certain  dark  and 
blusterous  night  in  the  November  of  the 
past  year,  when  Madeline  Dexter,  in  Bocky 
Oakum's  fly,  had  been  conveyed  by  mistake 
to  the  Little  Mills. 
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Vividly  recalling  that  night,  he  hastened 
down  the  steep  ladders,  and  found,  to  his 
joyful  surprise,  that  Madeline  herself  was 
indeed  once  more  waiting  for  him  at  the  mill- 
door.  He  was  astonished  ;  and  yet  somehow 
not  astonished,  for  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
just  then  had  been  suddenly  turned  towards 
her. 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Roger,  his  brown  face 
aglow  with  happiness  at  so  unexpectedly 
beholding  her.  "  How  good  of  you  to  come  ! 
We'll  go  indoors  and — " 

"  Stay — a  moment,"  she  said.  "  I  must 
speak  to  you  at  once." 

He  perceived  that  she  was  wrapped  in  her 
long  fur-lined  cloak,  and  that  the  hood  of  it 
was  drawn  closely  over  her  head,  almost  con- 
cealing her  face.  His  first  sensation  of  keen 
delight  subsiding  on  cooler  reflection,  he 
marvelled  somewhat  perhaps  that  she  should 
seek  him  at  the  mill  itself  instead  of  going 
straightway  to  inquire  for  him  at  the  house. 

Moreover,  he  then  perceived  that  her 
manner  was  agitated — the  light  from  the 
open  mill-door  fell  upon  them  both — that 
she  was  striving  for  calmness  and  self- 
possession  before  attempting  to  explain  to 
him  what  had  brought  her  thither. 

"  What  is  it  that  I  can  do  ?  "  inquired  the 
young  man,  earnestly,  longing  to  clasp  her 
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then  and  there  in  his  arms,  and  to  soothe  her 
thus  upon  his  strong  true  heart. 

He  had  never  as  yet  told  her  openly  that 
he  loved  her  ;  fancied  sorrowfully  enough  at 
times  that  he  never  would,  would  never  .find 
the  courage  to  venture  so  far  as  that.  But 
the  secret  when  he  looked  upon  Madeline  lay 
mirrored  in  Eoger's  eyes — ay,  lay  mirrored 
therein  so  clearly  that  herself  and  all  the 
world  might  read  it. 

He  knew  instinctively  that  she  was  a  born 
gentlewoman — pure,  sweet,  refined.  Would 
she  ever  be  persuaded  to  listen  to  his  suit,  to 
words,  assurances  of  love,  from  him  who  was 
nothing,  he  told  himself  with  proud  humility, 
but  one  of  nature's  gentlemen  ?  Would  that 
satisfy  her  ?  Was  that  claim  sufficient  ?  He 
was  not  sure — yet  in  a  manner  was  plagued 
by  the  conviction — that  a  gulf  of  some  kind 
stretched  between  them.  Of  what  width,  of 
what  nature,  was  that  dividing  gulf  ?  Should 
he,  upon  one  side,  dare  to  put  forth  his  hand 
and  invite  her,  upon  the  other,  to  cross  it, 
would  not  she  stand  there,  resolute  yet 
pitiful  perhaps,  shake  her  head  sweetly  and 
mournfully,  and  murmur  back  to  him,  "  It  is 
impossible  "  ? 

Ah,  who  should  determine  until  Roger 
himself  had  grown  bold  enough  to  settle  the 
momentous  question  ? 
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"  What  is  it  that  I  can  do  ? — tell  me/'  said 
he  again. 

In  a  little  while  Madeline  answered  : 

''Not  so  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Harland,  I 
gave  you  a  certain  promise — a  promise  made 
to  you  at  your  own  request.  Do  you — do 
you  remember  what  it  was  ?  " 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  said  the  young 
man,  eagerly.  "How  could  you  conceive 
that  I  should  forget  ?  " 

"  You  said  to  me  on  the  night  of  that 
dance,  Mr.  Harland — Let  us  step  aside  into 
the  shadow  here,"  she  broke  off,  nervously. 
"  Your  men  are  looking  at  us." 

A  huge  covered  waggon,  with  "  Roger 
Harland,  Little  Borough  Mills  "  painted  in 
white  letters  upon  the  black  tarpaulin,  stood 
solitary  in  the  mill-yard.  On  this  suggestion 
of  Madeline's  they  withdrew  from  the  lighted 
doorway  of  the  jarring  mill  to  a  spot  in  the 
yard  screened  from  all  view  by  the  towering 
shape  of  the  great  lumbering  waggon. 

"  You  asked  me  to  promise,"  she  then 
continued  rapidly — ''  a  promise,  on  my  part, 
Heaven  knows,  freely  and  gratefully  given — 
that  if  ever  at  any  time  during  my  sojourn 
beneath  the  Pringles'  roof  I  should  suddenly 
find  myself  in  real  need  of  a  friend  and  a 
friend's  help,  I  would  in  my  trouble  come 
straightway  to  you — to  you  and  your  sister 
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Kate.  That  time,  Mr.  Harland,  has  now 
arrived.  I  find  myself  in  absolute  need  of 
your  help.  I — I  hope  that  I  have  not  done 
unwisely  in  coming  to  seek  you  here  instead 
of  going — as  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  done 
— directly  to  Kate ;  but  the  truth  is,  T  acted 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  impelled, 
I  think,  by  the  recollection  of  my  promise  of 
that  night." 

"You  have  done  quite  right,"  answered 
the  young  man,  rather  hoarsely — hoarse  from 
the  deep  feeling  which  was  stirred  within 
him.  "  I  am  proud,  more  proud  than  I  can 
say,  that  you  should  have  trusted  me,  come 
to  me  in  your  trouble,  and — " 

"  Hush,  do  not  say  that  ! — do  not  say 
that  !  "  she  cried,  hastily.  "  I  have  merely 
done  exactly  what  you  were  generous  enough 
to  ask  me  to  do.  I  did  not  forget,  you  see, 
that  is  all — '' 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  more,"  said  Roger,  as 
she  paused,  keeping  business-like  and  col- 
lected by  a  strong  effort,  "  and  we'll  soon 
then  make  an  end  of  the  difficulty,  whatever 
it  be.  What  is  it.  Miss  Dexter — all  this  that 
is  so  bothering  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  brief,"  said  Madeline,  a  strange 
and  mournfully  sweet  little  smile  shining  out 
from  under  her  sombre  hood-border  like  star- 
light on  murkiest  night — "  to  be  brief,  Mr. 
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Harland,  you  now  see  me  before  you  home- 
less, roofless.  I  know  not  what  to  do  for 
the  best — indeed,  but  for  you,  not  whither  to 
go  either.  To-night  I  have  no  bed  even  to 
call  my  own  !  It  is  true — I  am  not  joking. 
Will  you  and  Kate  therefore  take  compassion 
on  the  wanderer,  and  give  her  shelter  at  least 
for  to-night  ?  For  in  this  place,"  cried 
Madeline,  still  trying  bravely  to  smile  and  to 
treat  the  matter  lightly,  as  she  extended,  with 
an  air  of  winning  appeal,  her  small  white 
hands  to  Roger,  albeit  her  lovely  eyes  were 
glistening  with  tears  which  had  not  yet  fallen 
— "  for  in  this  place  she  is  far  from  those 
who  are  dear  to  her — her  own  people — she 
has  here  no  friend  but  you  !  " 


CHAPTER  YI. 

Sitting  by  the  Harlands'  fireside,  in  the 
dining-room  at  the  Little  Mills,  with  Roger 
and  Kate  for  indignant  and  sympathetic 
audience,  this  which  follows  was  substan- 
tially the  story  that  Madeline  Dexter  had 
come  over  to  tell  them. 

She  told  it  rapidly  in  her  own  words, 
which  were  few  and  passionate,  and  in  her 
own  way;  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  in 
detail  having,  however,  happened  in  this 
wise : 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  Mrs.  Pringle,  flushed  and  pompous, 
had  sailed  into  the  school-room  —  where 
Madeline  and  her  wee  charges  were  occu- 
pied with  their  tea,  and  talking  at  the  same 
time  of  fairies  good  and  bad,  hobgoblins, 
gnomes,  and  the  like,  as  described  so  delight- 
fully in  their  adored  Grimm — with  an  open 
telegram  in  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Dexter,  I  have  ]ust  heard  from  my 
daughter,  Mrs.    Farleigh,"  announced   Mrs. 
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Pringle,  without  preamble,  tapping  with  the 
gold-rimmed  glasses  which  she  occasionally 
wore  on  her  elaborate  watch-chain  the  pink 
strip  of  paper  in  her  hand.  "  Her  and  Mr. 
Farleigh  are  coming  to-morrow.  They  will 
stay  a  few  days  here,  and  when  they  leave  us 
for  London  they  will  take  my  grandchildren 
with  them.  So  we  sha'n't  require  your 
services  no  longer.  Miss  Dexter.  Joey  and 
Tommy,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  with 
marked  insolence  abruptly  turning  her  broad 
back  upon  the  governess,  and  stooping  with 
an  uncommon  display  of  affection  between 
the  two  little  ones — "  dear  pap-pa  and  mam- 
ma are  coming  to-morrow.  Aren't  you  glad, 
my  duckies  ?  " 

The  two  sensitive  little  maids  stared  sadly 
and  wonderingly  up  at  their  stout  grand- 
mother, who  glittered  all  over  with  golden 
ornaments  like  some  strange  Hindoo  god, 
and  answered  nothing.  They  hardly,  as  yet, 
comprehended  what  they  had  heard. 

"Aren't  you  glad,  my  duckies,  I  say?" 
repeated  Mrs.  Pringle.  "  For  pap-pa  'and 
mam-ma  are  coming  to-morrow  !  " 

She  called  them  her  "  duckies  "  that  even- 
ing, because,  like  Hetty  and  Jill,  Mrs.  Pringle 
had  grown  heartily  sick  of  the  children,  who 
were  so  mouselike,  so  unchildlike,  yet  so 
observant  withal,  and  who  sometimes  gave 
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ness  in  wide-eyed  astonishment  at  the  evident 
aspect  of  affairs. 

"We  thought  somebody  was  murdering 
somebody,"  said  Hetty,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  ''  Why,  ma,  they  must  have 
heard  you  at  Coverley." 

'*  I  don't  care  if  they  heard  me  at  Redtown," 
returned  Mrs.  Pringle.  Then  a  reaction  of 
f eehng  overtaking  her,  she  broke  forth  into  a 
fit  of  snorts  and  tears.  "  I  was  never  so  in- 
sulted in  my  life,"  she  said,  plumping  herself 
down  upon  a  slippery  old  horse  hair  sofa 
which  stood  near  the  school-room  window— 
"  never  I "  wept  Mrs.  Pringle,  emphatically. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  it  sounds  alto- 
gether decent,  whether  one's  insulted  or 
not,"  remarked  Hetty  languidly,  "  to  scream 
out,  ma,  at  the  top  of  one's  lungs  as  if  one 
were  shouting  for  a  wager,  don't  you  know  ? 
Miss  Dexter,  you,  perhaps,  will  be  good 
enough  to  enlighten  us,  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  extraordinary  —  " 

So  Hetty  was  continuing ;  when,  turning, 
she  perceived  that  Madeline  was  gone. 

Miss  Dexter  went  straightway  to  her 
room ;  found  the  scared  little  girls  huddled 
together  there ;  comforted  them  in  her  own 
endearing  fashion,  and  assured  them  that, 
although  she  was  going  away,  she  would  see 
them  again  some  day. 
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Then  like  one  in  a  dream,  though  her 
movements  were  quick  and  determined,  she 
set  to  work  to  get  her  belongings  together. 
An  hour  later  she  was  at  Roger  Harland's 
mill-door,  repressing  her  agitation  and  re- 
minding him  of  his  promise  to  assist  her  in 
her  hour  of  need.  That  hour  had  now  over- 
taken her,  Madeline  told  the  Harlands,  and 
she  was  thankful  beyond  words  for  their  help 
and  friendship. 

When  she  had  finished  her  story,  Kate  said 
indignantly  — 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  the  Pringles,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you,  Madeline  dear,  how  I 
rejoice  that  you  have  done  with  them.  It 
will  be  simply  delightful  to  have  you  here, 
and  I  shall  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  you  go,  I 
can  tell  you." 

Madeline  smiled  uneasily ;  she  was  still 
very  pale,  and  shivered  now  and  then,  in 
spite  of  the  wine  which,  as  she  sat  there  by 
the  fireside,  Kate  and  Roger  had  insisted  upon 
her  drinking  soon  after  her  arrival  at  the 
Little  Mills. 

"  I — I  think  I  must  find  to-morrow  apart- 
ments somewhere  in  Coverley,"  she  began, 
"  until — until  my  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted, and  I  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do—'' 

KateHarland  interrupted  their  visitor.   She 
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"  When  you  have  finished,  Mrs.  Pringle,  I 
should  like  to  get  my  things  together — to 
pack  my  trunks." 

"  Pack  your  trunks  ?  Ay,  that  you  shall, 
my  lady,  an'  welcome,  when  I've  done  with 
you.     I'll  see  about  that." 

"  Pray  go  on." 

*'  I  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  who  you're 
speaking  to,"  shrieked  the  stout  and  choleric 
wife  of  the  wealthy  Solomon  Pringle.  "  I 
shall  be  mother-in-law  to  a  baronite  very 
soon — a  real  live  baronite  !  My  daughter, 
Miss  Hester  Pringle,  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  madam,  is  going  to  marry  Sir  Grarth 
Gilroy  of  Woldney  Moat ;  and  then  she'll  be 
Lady  Gilroy,  and  I  shall  be  mother-in-law  to 
a  real  —  " 

Madeline  was  taken  a-back ;  perceptibly  so. 
She  started,  the  colour  leaped  to  her  cheeks ; 
then,  as  quickly  fading  out  of  them,  left  her 
marble- white.  She  leant  heavily  with  one 
hand  upon  the  school-room  table,  and  almost 
overturned  her  cup  of  cold  tea. 

"  Impossible  !  "  came  the  faint  interjection. 
"  It  is  impossible,  Mrs.  Pringle." 

''Impossible?"  echoed  Mrs.  Pringle,  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  her  voice.  "  How  dare 
you  say  so  !  What,  pray,  do  you  know  about 
it  ?  Who  are  you  that  you  should  presume 
to  question  the  truth  of  anything  that  I  am 
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pleased  to  tell  you  concerning  the  private 
arrangements  of  our  family  ? "  cried  Mrs. 
Pringle,  waxing  somewhat  obscure  in  her 
desire  to  be  crushing  and  impressive.  "  I 
tell  you  my  daughter  Hester  will  shortly  be 
Lady  Grilroy  —  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Madeline, 
passionately. 

"You  ill-bred  creature  !  You  insolent 
thing  !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Pringle,  who  looked 
as  if — had  she  not  been  on  the  verge  of 
choking — she  would  have  flown  at  Madeline 
with  the  intent  and  fury  of  a  wild  cat.  "  Out 
of  my  'ouse  you  march  this  instant,  and  never 
DO  more  do  you  —  " 

''  I  am  going,"  said  Madeline,  retaining 
her  composure  by  a  struggle  which  cost  her 
positive  pain.  She  felt  dizzy  with  a  rush  of 
mingled  sensations.  For  a  moment  she 
turned  faint,  and  thought  she  would  have 
fallen.  But  she  managed  to  walk  composedly 
towards  the  door,  her  head  erect,  her  hand, 
outstretched  to  grasp  the  lock. 

Ere  she  could  touch  it  the  door  flew  back, 
and  into  the  school-room  bounced  Jill,  fol- 
lowed more  leisurely  by  her  sister  Hetty — the 
future  Lady  Gilroy. 

*' A  fine  row  you're  making  in  here,"  said 
Miss  Pringle,  roughly.  "  What's  it  all  about, 
ma  ?  "  staring  from  her  mother  to  the  gover- 
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Here  the  two  little  girls,  frightened  at 
their  grandmothers  violent  tones,  at  the 
sudden  change  in  her,  began  to  cry  together. 
So  Mrs.  Pringle  pounced  upon  them  both  at 
once,  shook  them  roughly  out  of  their  high 
cane  chairs,  and  then,  having  gripped  each 
by  a  little  bare  tender  arm,  in  a  trice  had 
jerked  and  twisted  them  out  of  the  room. 

Terrified  out  of  their  infant  wits,  they 
fled  to  Madeline's  bed-room,  where  they  re- 
mained in  hiding,  drying  their  tears  in  their 
pinafores,  until  Miss  Dexter  herself  by-and- 
by  came  up  and  discovered  them  there. 

Having  banged  the  school-room  door,  and 
thus  excluded  the  little  ones,  Mrs.  Pringle 
stalked  back  to  again  confront  the  gover- 
ness; not  having,  in  her — Mrs.  Pringle's — 
phraseology,  "  done  with  her  yet." 

"  Yes,  your  hairs  and  graces,  I  say,  and 
your  goings-on  generally,"  said  she,  panting 
out  the  words  at  the  top  of  her  coarse  voice. 
'*  We've  had  enough  of  'em,  or  rather  too 
much  of  'em  all  along.  From  the  day  when 
you  first  set  foot  in  this  house,  you've  never 
known  your  place  — " 

Madeline  slightly  inclined  her  head,  a 
finely  ironical  smile  curving  her  delicate 
lips. 

"  If  I  have  not,"  she  said,  "  surely  it  is  no 
wonder." 
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The  sarcasm  of  the  remark  was  incompre- 
hensible to  Mrs.  Pringle,  who  once  having 
given  the  rein  to  her  tongue  had  no  inten- 
tion now  of  stopping  to  choose  her  words. 
She  had  flung  off  Uke  a  new  but  ill-fitting 
garment  her  company  and  would-be  fine  lady 
manners ;  and  with  that  complete  flinging- 
off,  as  it  were,  Mrs.  Pringle  became  herself. 

Having  politely  pronounced  the  governess 
"  an  impertinent  hussy,"  was  it  likely  that 
she  would  hesitate  over  any  other  choice 
epithets  which  might  haply  just  then  occur 
to  her  mind  ? 

"Ah,  you  may  sneer,  you  owdacious  bag- 
gage," she  stormed;  "but  let  me  tell  you 
this :  you  don't  know  who  you  are  speaking 
to  —  " 

"  It  may  not  be  improbable,  Mrs.  Pringle, 
that  you  and  your  family  are  equally  ignorant, 
may  be  similarly  situated,  with  regard  to 
myself,"  threw  in  Madeline  proudly,  unable 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  a  retort  of  the  kind. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  you  stuck-up  pert 
thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Pringle,  struggling  for 
breath.  "  Me  and  my  family,  indeed !  I 
don't  believe  you  are  a  fit  associate  for  any- 
body's family.  You  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  rightabout  long  ago.  That's  my 
opinion  of  you^  and  now  you've  got  it!  " 
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utterance  to  sucli  astonisliingly  unpleasant 
remarks.  Yes,  their  grandmother  was  heartily 
sick  of  them,  and  waxed  loving  at  the  pros- 
pect of  their  departure. 

"  I  don't  know,''  said  Joey,  hanging  her 
flaxen  head  shyly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tommy,  also  with 
little  blond  head  drooping  over  a  slice  of 
bread-and-jam. 

Madeline  had  pushed  back  her  chair  from 
the  table,  and  had  risen  to  do  battle  with  the 
enemy. 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,  Mrs.  Pringle," 
she  said,  controlling  her  voice  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  ''  that  it  is  your  wish  that  I  should 
leave  this  — " 

*'  Exactly ;  as  soon  as  ever  you  please, 
madam,"  replied  Mrs.  Pringle,  straightening 
her  fat  figure  with  what  she  flattered  her- 
self was  a  most  dignified  mien,  and  now 
facing  the  young  governess  with  all  the  pent 
up  hatred  and  jealous  spite  of  the  past  few 
months  flaming  in  her  face.  "  Of  course  you 
will  receive  a  quarter's  salary  in  lieu  of  a 
quarter's  notice,  like  any  other  of  our  servants 
might  do  placed  in  similar  circumstances; 
we  always  likes  to  be  just;  together  with 
whatever  may  be  owing,  which  I  know  isn't 
much — " 

"  I  do  not  want  your  money ;  I  will  not 
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touch  a  penny  of  it ! "  said  Madeline, 
haughtily,  every  vein  in  her  slender  body 
thrilling  with  indignation,  her  beautiful 
face  now  flushing,  now  paling,  with  an 
emotion  born  of  anger  and  disgust  com- 
bined. "  How  dare  you  so  speak  to  me, 
so  insult  me,  Mrs.  Pringle  !  " 

"  Dare  !  Insult !  Bless  my  soul  alive," 
cried  Mrs.  Pringle,  purple  with  rage,  "  what 
next,  I  wonder  !  How  dare  z/o?^,  a — a — a 
trumpery  governess,  speak  to  me  in  this 
fashion ;  that's  what  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
— you  impertinent  hussy,  you  !  I  never  in 
all  my  born  days,  no,  that  I  never  did  —  " 

"  I  leave  your  house  immediately,  Mrs. 
Pringle,"  quietly  interrupted  Madeline,  hold- 
ing up  her  hand.  *'  You  have  said  enough 
— more  than  enough." 

"  Leave  my  'ouse  ?  Ay,  that  you  do,  Til 
warrant !  Ill  take  precious  good  care  of 
that  I  And — and,  what's  more,  if  you  don't 
pretty  soon  clear  out  of  yoar  own  accord, 
my  lady,  I'll  have  you  chucked  out  neck 
and  crop,  see  if  I  don't,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Pringle,  whom  Madeline's  self-possession 
and  quiet  contempt,  overtly  expressed  as 
was  the  latter  in  look  and  demeanour  alike, 
only  served  every  instant  to  exasperate  the 
more ;  "for  we  have  had  quite  sufficient 
of  your  hairs  and  graces,  I  can  tell  you — " 
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inclined  to  be  communicative — which  isn't 
often,  as  you  are  aware.  At  dinner  this 
evening  he  never  once  opened  his  lips.  He 
is  a  lively  companion,  I  assure  you  !  " 

Then  Barton  announced  his  intention  of 
going  up  to  "The  Gig"  to  see  one  or  two 
fellows  who  were  to  meet  him  there.  Was 
Eoger  coming  too  ? 

No,  said  Roger  emphatically,  he  was  not ; 
it  was  already  nine  o'clock,  and  too  late. 
Why  could  not  Barton  content  himself  at  the 
Little  Mills,  instead  of  gadding  off  to 
Coverley  where  he  was  safe  to  get  into 
mischief  ?  But  Barton  laughed,  and  said 
"the  fellows"  expected  him — he  couldn't 
disappoint  them  ;  and  if  Roger  would  not 
accompany  him,  why,  he  must  go  alone.  So 
gaily  enough  he  took  his  leave;  and  Kate, 
when  he  was  gone,  sat  down  with  an  involun- 
tary sigh,  and  began  mechanically  to  turn 
over — though  her  eyes  saw  but  dimly  the 
objects  beneath  them — the  contents  of  her 
housewifely  work-basket. 

Harland  accompanied  his  friend  to  the 
gate;  and  under  cover  of  the  blusterous 
darkness,  in  which  the  sullen  splash  of  the 
river  made  itself  heard  like  some  deep  and 
melancholy  human  voice,  he  mentioned  the 
fact  of  Miss  Dexter  being  their  guest ;  she 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Pringles  and  for 
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ever  severed  her  connection  with  that 
family. 

•'  Though  she's  over  there  now,"  said 
Roger,  nodding  across  the  gloomy  river  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pringles'  abode,  "  we 
expect  her  back  here  every  minute." 

Barton  Chance  immediately  gave  vent  to 
a  low  whistle. 

*'  Then  the  plot  thickens  still  further,  old 
fellow ! "  exclaimed  he,  in  his  impulsive 
fashion. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Harland, 
sharply. 

"Well — well,  you  see,*'  replied  Chance^ 
already  repenting,  after  the  manner  of  the 
man,  of  having  given  utterance  to  speech 
which  he  had  vowed  to  himself  before 
entering  the  Harlands'  house  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  give  utterance  to — 
"you  cut  up  so  deuced  rough,  Roger,  the 
last  time  I — I  mentioned  it,  to  tell  the  truth 
I  meant  to  keep  my  own  counsel  this  time. 
But  as  usual,"  laughed  Barton,  "  I  haven't 
been  able  to  do  it." 

"  Speak  out,  man,  can't  you  ? "  said 
Roger. 

Barton  knew  that  he  was  **  in  for  it ;  '* 
that  he  must  speak  out  now.  So  as  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  back,  he  accordingly  said  : 

'*  Dear  old  fellow,  you  are  wrong  !     Mis3 
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They  waited  for  her  a  long  half-hour ;  yet 
she  came  not.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour, 
however,  a  groom  from  Borough  Mills  arrived, 
bringing  with  him  Madeline's  belongings  from 
that  house  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
But  no  Madeline  followed  the  trunks. 

Close  on  nine  o'clock  Barton  Chance  looked 
in ;  his  coat-collar  turned  up  round  his  ears ; 
a  favourite  meerschaum  between  his  lips. 

The  rough  night- wind  had  blown  a  brilliant 
colour  into  the  young  fellow's  handsome  face  ; 
his  joyous  blue  eyes  sparkled,  as  though  with 
lurking  merriment,  in  the  lamplight ;  rain- 
drops glistened  in  the  waves  of  his  blond 
hair. 

Kate's  true  heart,  as  it  ever  did,  leaped 
at  the  sight  of  Barton's  beauty ;  but  Kate 
Harland  was  a  woman  who  could  be  mistress 
of  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  man  she 
loved,  and  her  firm  white  hand  was  perfectly 
cool  and  steady  when  it  rested  within  Barton's 
close,  lingering  clasp.  She  was  a  woman  in 
a  thousand,  true,  sweet,  and  forgiving,  he 
used  to  think  tenderly  in  those  dear  days — how 
dear,  indeed,  they  seemed,  in  looking  back  in 
the  after  jears  !  Ah  !  if  he  could  only  see 
his  way — if  someone  would  only  die  and 
leave  him  a  fortune — if — if — a  hundred 
other  futile  "  ifs,"  when  he  might  have  been 
up  and  doing  and  carving  out  for  himself  a 
way  to  the  winning  of  all  that  he  coveted. 
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Why  not  ?  God  had  given  him  health  and 
strength,  rare  beauty,  talents  of  no  mean 
order ;  a  love,  too,  of  the  beautiful  things  in 
life,  with  keenest  powers  for  the  enjoyment 
thereof.  And  yet  somehow  with  all  these 
gifts  in  his  favour,  weakest  and  most 
visionary  of  weak  and  visionary  mortals 
was  Barton  Chance.  Poor,  handsome,  happy- 
go-lucky  Barton  ! — what  would  he  do  with 
his  life  ? 

The  young  man  was  full  of  the  news  of 
the  hour. 

"  Why,  it's  plain  to  the  blindest,"  said 
he  gaily,  "  how  the  land  lies." 

''Of  course,"  said  Roger,  gruffly. 

"I  agree  with  Naomi,  who  just  now 
called  the  affair  disgraceful,"  said  Kate.  "  I 
wonder  what  Hetty  will  have  to  say  for 
herself?" 

"Much  about  the  same  that  any  other 
worldly-minded  young  woman  in  similar 
circumstances  would  say,"  replied  Barton, 
flippantly. 

And  he  filled  his  pipe  from  Roger  s  brown 
jar,  and  helped  himself  to  the  whiskey  which 
Roger  had  placed  upon  the  table. 

"  Sir  Garth,  however,"  continued  Barton, 
as  he  set  down  the  water-pitcher,  "  has 
breathed  no  word  to  me  upon  the  subject; 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  will  until  he  feels 
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She  murmured  her  earnest  thanks  to  Roger, 
and  seated  herself  at  his  sister's  davenport ; 
Kate  herself  going  ofP  to  give  instructions  to 
Naomi  about  preparing  the  best  bed-room  for 
Madeline's  accommodation.  Harland  stood 
upon  the  hearth-rug,  his  back  to  the  fire, 
wistfully  watching  Madeline  as  she  wrote  her 
hurried  letter. 

In  a  little  while  it  was  written,  folded, 
stamped,  and  ready,  bearing  the  familiar 
address — "  Roy  Dexter,  Esq.,  17,  Cumberland 
Square,  London,  W." 

Eive  minutes  afterwards  Madeline's  letter 
was  speeding  on  its  way  to  the  Coverley 
post-office,  Roger  telling  the  man  not  to 
spare  the  horse. 

Kate  meanwhile  reappeared — her  inter- 
view with  Naomi  satisfactorily  concluded — 
to  find  that  their  guest,  once  more  cloaked 
and  hooded ,  was  evidently  about  to  quit  the 
house. 

"  My  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  staring  in 
surprise  at  her  friend,  '*  where  in  the  world 
are  you  going  ?  " 

Madeline  answered  that  she  must  return 
for  a  short  time  to  the  Pringles' — she  did 
not  think  she  would  be  absent  long — but  she 
wished  to  tell  them  where  she  was,  whither 
to  send  her  trunks,  and,  moreover,  she 
recollected  there  were  still  at  the  Pringles' 
house  a  few  of  her  possessions  which  she  had 
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omitted  to  pack  up  with  the  rest  of  her 
things.  She  would  soon  come  back,  she 
said  feverishly — but  indeed  she  must  go. 

"  But  we  can  easily  send  across  and  tell 
them  where  to  bring  your  things/'  urged 
Kate,  with  her  usual  practical  view  of  a 
case.  ''  There  is  surely  no  occasion  for  you 
to  go  back  to  that  house  to-night  and  to 
face  again  that  angry  woman.  Better  still, 
dear,  let  Dan'l  or  somebody  go  over  im- 
mediately and  wait  for  them  and  bring  them 
home  here.  Stay,  I  will  myself  write  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Pringle.     That  will  be  best." 

Nevertheless  Madeline  was  firm  in  her 
resolve  to  go  herself ;  the  worst  of  the 
Pringle  storm  was  doubtless  past,  she  said, 
and  she  felt  that  she  did  not  now  care  for 
fifty  Mrs.  Pringles — with  a  wan  attempt  at  a 
smile.  She  kissed  Kate  in  nervous  haste, 
and  got  away  whilst  that  young  woman  was 
still  volubly  holding  forth  upon  the  folly  of 
returning  for  so  trifling  an  object ;  or,  since 
Madeline  was  bent  upon  again  showing  her- 
self in  the  dragon's  cave,  why  could  not  she 
wait  until  Eoger  came  in,  so  that  he  might 
accompany  her  thither,  and  also  protect  her 
when  there  ? 

But  Kate  was  wasting  her  breath. 

And  when  Roger  did  come  in,  he  dis- 
covered to  his  amazement  and  vexation  that 
Madeline  Dexter  was  flown. 
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went   to  Madeline's  side   and  put  her  hand 
upon  her  shoulder. 

"You  will  pain  us  if  you  talk  in  that 
strain,"  said  ^Roger's  sister ;  whilst  Koger 
himself  looked  up  quickly  from  a  fixed  con- 
templation of   the  cheery  fire. 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  he 
struck  in,  brusquely — ''apartments  in  Cover- 
ley,  Miss  Dexter  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
let  us  hear  any  more  of  such  a  mad  sugges- 
tion so  long  as  a  roof  remains  above  our 
heads  at  the  Little  Mills  !  " 

"  You  hear,"  said  Kate,  smiling ;  "  and  you 
musn't  say  it  again.  Roger  can  be  very 
angry  when  he  pleases,  believe  me." 

Madeline,  too,  then  rose  and  stood  by 
Kate,  and  pressed  her  hands  wearily  over  her 
dark  and  feverish  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  to-night,"  she  said.  "  I 
must  think — my  brain  is  in  a  whirl.  I  cannot 
thank  you  yet — " 

"  You  had  better  not — in  fact,  don't  try," 
was  Kate's  brisk  reply.  "  My  dear  Madeline, 
tell  me  this,  however.  Why  did  you  rouse 
the  ire  of  our  worthy  friend  Mrs.  Pringle,  by 
so  flatly  disbelieving  her  statement  about 
Hetty's  projected  marriage  ?  You  know,  it 
is  perfectly  true;  Roger  himself  says  so. 
The  news  to-day  is  in  everybody's  mouth  in 
Redtown." 
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Madeline's  small  white  hands  were  twitch- 
ing nervously ;  the  delicate  face  wore  an 
expression  of   acute  distress. 

"  The  announcement,  you  see,  was  so — 
was  so  unexpected,"  she  said,  faintly.  "  It 
was — it  was,  I  suppose,  about  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  that  I  thought  to  hear.  I  did 
not  think  it  possible  that  it  could  be  true.  To 
me — I — I  cannot  explain  why — it  seemed  so 
strange ;  so — so  altogether  unnatural,"  said 
Madeline,  almost  piteously. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Dexter,  we  shall  hear  more  of 
the  affair  before  we  are  many  days  older. 
Things — motives — will  come  out  as  clear  as 
daylight  by-and-by,  you'll  see,"  said  Roger, 
knitting  his  brows. 

With  an  effort  Madeline  collected  her 
wandering   wits. 

"  I  must  write  a  note  to  my  brother  in 
London,"  she  said,  hastily — "  merely  a  few 
lines.  Can  it  by  any  possibility  be  despatched 
to-night  ?  " 

Roger  at  once  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
Kate  lost  no  time  in  placing  all  requisite 
writing  materials  upon  her  davenport,  which 
stood  in  the  room. 

"  It  is  now  twenty  minutes  to  eight,"  said 
Earland.  ''  The  last  post  goes  out  at  Cover- 
ley  at  8.15.  Write  your  letter.  Miss  Dexter, 
and  one  of  the  men  shall  ride  directly  with  it 
into  the  town.     My  own  have  already  gone." 
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Dexter  is  not  at  this  moment  at  Borough 
Mills — I  can  swear  to  it.  She  is  at  Woldney 
Moat.  I  saw  her  hurrying  through  the 
grounds  there  to-night  just  as  certainly  as  I 
saw  her  on  that  other  night  I  told  you  about. 
Pm  not  drunk,  Roger;  and  you  can  beUeve 
me  or  not,  as  you  please.  Grood-night  I  " 
*'  Here,  Barton—" 
''  No,  old  chap,  I'm  off.  Ta-ta  !  " 
Before  Harland  could  say  more,  he  had 
waved  his  stick  in  adieu ;  and  the  next 
momeut  Barton  had  disappeared.  Now  that 
there  were  no  floods  out  to  hinder  him,  he 
took  the  shorter  road,  the  meadow-path  by 
the  windy  riverside,  to  Coverley ;  and  Roger 
Harland,  lost  for  a  few  minutes  in  moodiest 
reflection,  stood  leaning  there  bare-headed 
over  the  garden-gate  alone. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

RoGEE  presently  went  back  to  Kate.  His 
mind  was  made  up.  But  be  said  not  a  word 
to  his  sister  of  what  Barton  Chance  had 
told  him. 

What  he  did  say,  was  : 

"  I  shall  just  go  over  to  the  Pringles'  and 
see  if  Madeline  is  ready.  I'm  sure  she  can't 
want  to  stop  there  now." 

"  Yes,  Roger,  do ;  and  supper  shall  be  on 
the  table  by  the  time  you  get  back,"  replied 
Kate,  glancing  anxiously  at  the  clock  upon  the 
mantelpiece.  "  I  wonder,"  she  added,  "  what 
is  keeping  Madeline.  She  had  nothing  to 
stay  for  as  far  as  I  could  understand." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  and  find  out,  at  any  rate," 
said  Roger;  and  forthwith  he  took  up  his 
hat  and  started  off  on  his  errand. 

He  passed  through  a  shrubbery  by  the 
waterside  and  made  his  way  to  what  was 
known  in  the  Pringle  household  as  the 
river-door ;  which  was  a  door  opening  on  a 
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steltered  part  of  their  spacious  grounds  that 
was  here  touched  by  the  river  itself. 

In  answer  to  Eoger's  knock  a  spruce 
parlour-maid  speedily  showed  herself;  but 
she  stared  at  him  when  he  asked  for  Miss 
Dexter. 

"  She  has  been  here,  has  she  not — Miss 
Dexter,  I'm  asking  about  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?  "    said  Harland,  impatiently. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  understand,"  answered 
the  girl.  "  And  Miss  Dexter  was  here,  I 
know.  But  she  stayed  barely  a  minute,  I 
should  say,  for  I  let  her  in  and  I  let  her  out. 
It's  quite  an  hour  ago  since  she  left,  sir." 

Good  Heaven  !  thought  Harland — the  con- 
viction that  it  was  so  thrusting  itself  upon 
him — could  it  be  possible  that  Barton,  after 
all,  was  right  ?  No,  no,  he  decided  the  next 
minute ;  what  should  Madeline  want  at 
Woldney  Moat,  with  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  at  that 
hour  of  night  ? 

She  must  be  sitting  with  her  old  friend, 
Adam  Ford,  at  the  Lock  cottage.  He — 
Eoger — would  look  in,  going  back,  and  see 
whether  Madeline  was  there. 

''  Thank  you,"  said  he  to  the  servant;  and 
was  turning  from  the  step  of  the  river-door 
when  Mrs.  Pringle,  crossing  the  stone 
passage,  heard  and  recognised  Roger  s  voice. 

"  Oh,  that's  you,  Roger  Harland,  is  it?" 
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she  cried,  coming  up  and  sending  tlie  maid 
about  her  business.  In  Mrs.  Pringle's 
manner,  in  her  bearing  altogether,  there  were 
indications  plainly  yet  remaining  of  her  late 
hostile  encounter  with  Miss  Dexter.  She 
had  just  been  upstairs  and  well  slapped  and 
shaken  her  little  grand -daughters,  each  in 
her  little  white  cot,  for  ''  crying  themselves 
to  sleep,"  as  their  grandmother  put  it,  for 
the  loss  of  Madeline.  "  What,  ain't  you 
coming  in  then,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  "  to — 
to  congratulate  Hetty  ?  " 

She  was  indeed  eager  just  then  to  get 
Roger  into  the  house.  For  the  worthy 
woman  was  precisely  in  the  humour  to  give 
him  "a  bit  of  her  mind." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,'*  said  Eoger,  drily ; 
"  but  my  congratulations  can  wait,  Mrs. 
Pringle,  until  I  have  more  leisure  to  see 
Hetty.  I  merely  called  to  ascertain  whether 
Miss  Dexter  was  here ;  but  since  she  is  not, 
I  suppose  I  shall  find  her  at  the  Lock 
cottage.  We  are  expecting  her  at  the 
Little  Mills,  as  of  course  you  are  aware. 
She  is  going,  I  hope,  to  be  our  guest  for 
some  time." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware,"  cried  Mrs.  Pringle, 
wrathfully  ;  ''  and  very  ill  we  take  it,  Eoger, 
of  you  and  Kate,  old  friends  and  neighbours 
as  we  are,  siding  with  that  jade  against  us ! 
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I  can  just  tell  you,  now  that  you  have  come 
over,"  added  Mrs.  Pringle,  "  that  so  long  as 
that  stuck-up  insolent  baggage  remains  at  the 
Little  Mills,  neither  me  nor  the  gurls  — •" 

"  Good-night,  Mrs.  Pringle,"  cut  in  E^oger, 
shortly.  "Please,  for  the  future,  recollect 
that  Miss  Dexter  is  our  friend ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  hear  her  abused  either  by  you  or  by 
anybody  else." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  strode  off;  and 
Mrs.  Pringle,  thus  cheated  of  her  intent, 
slammed  the  river-door  upon  the  young 
man's  retreating  form,  and  drew  the  bolts 
and  rattled  the  key  in  the  lock  with  as  much 
ado  as  if  she  had  been  bolting  out  Miss 
Dexter  herself. 

When  Harland  again  passed  the  lock- 
keeper's  cottage,  he  stole  cautiously  toward 
an  uncurtained  lattice,  through  which  a  light 
shone  out  upon  the  outer  gloom,  and  peered 
in. 

Every  comer  of  the  small  white-washed 
room  was  distinctly  visible.  At  a  glance 
Roger  perceived  that  Madeline  was  not 
there. 

Adam  Ford  was  alone. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  at  a  small  brown 
table,  a  lamp  and  an  open  Bible  before  him. 
He  always  read  a  chapter  in  that  Book  before 
he  went  up  to  bed.     It  had  happened  that 
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many  a  barge  had  passed  through  the  Lock 
gates  during  the  day;  and  Adam  was  very 
tired.  His  gray  head  leant  upon  his  hand 
as  he  read. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lordr' 

"  It  is  hard,"  old  Adam  muttered,  dropping 
his  hand  heavily  upon  the  open  page,  ''  that 
vengeance  should  be  forbidden  to  man.  And 
yet — and  yet  if  after  all  these  long  and 
weary  years,  I  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
learn  the  truth,  should  ever  come  across  him, 
ah  !  " — with  a  slow  upward  gaze — "  then 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me.  I  should 
want  mercy  from  God  and  man  too  !  " 

Harland  saw  the  old  man's  lips  move,  and 
thought  that  they  moved  in  prayer.  Quietly 
he  stepped  from  the  window,  crossed  the 
Lock,  and  regained  the  wooden  bridge.  His 
step  was  firm,  his  mouth  had  an  iron  look, 
his  eyes  were  troubled  beneath  their  con- 
tracted brows.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
that  portion  of  the  bridge  which  led  to  his 
own  home,  and  took  that  part  of  it  which 
spanned  the  weir  and  terminated  upon  the 
river  bank  in  the  low-lying  meadows  of 
Woldney. 

Here  upon  a  blasted  pollard-stump  Eoger 
seated  himself,  determined  to  wait,  if  need 
were,  until  daybreak.     That  strange  asser- 
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tion  whicli  Barton  Chance  liad  now  made 
for  the  second  time  should  that  ni^ht  be 
proved  either  true  or  false.  If  Madeline 
were,  as  Barton  had  declared  he  had  seen 
her,  at  Woldney  Moat,  she  would  pass  on 
her  return  to  the  Little  Mills  the  decayed 
old  pollard  stump  upon  which  Roger  sat. 
So  he  would  wait  there  and  see  what  hap- 
pened. He  would  get  at  the  truth  if 
possible. 

He  pulled  up  his  coat-collar,  and  managed 
to  light  his  pipe.  The  heavy  cloud-canopy 
had  parted,  and  now  in  weird  and  threaten- 
ing fragments  went  hurrying  over  the  sky. 
The  fitful  rain- drops  had  ceased  to  splash 
down;  a  watery  white  moon  peeped  forth 
now  and  then.  The  roar  of  the  restless  mills- 
smote  the  night  air,  with  the  sad,  sullen 
sobbing  of  the  river  and  the  sound  of  the 
silvery  weir. 

The  tall  rushes  whispered  everlastingly  in 
the  wind,  and  shrank  and  bowed  themselves 
to  the  very  water  s  edge.  A  moorhen,  dis- 
turbed from  a  bed  of  reeds  hard  by  where 
Roger  sat  waiting,  rose  up  and  flew  screech- 
ing to  a  pool  farther  on ;  her  harsh  scared 
voice  died  away;  an  owl  began  to  hoot  in 
the  woods. 

But  Harland's  sense  of  hearing  as  yet  had 
caught    no    sound   of   footsteps    along    the 
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meadow  path  wMch  led  from  Woldney  Moat. 
Yet  that  that  sound  would  come  by-and-by 
Eoger  knew  well  enough. 

Yes ;  though  he  had  within  the  last  half 
hour  a  hundred  times  told  himself  that 
Barton  must  be  wrong,  sorely  against  the 
force  of  his  own  inclination  he  was  somehow 
convinced  that  Barton  was  right. 

Still,  what  could  Madeline  Dexter  want  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  ? 


Alone  in  the  library  at  "Woldney  Moat  sat 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy. 

That  room,  which  was  upon  the  southern 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  dining-room,  were 
about  the  only  two  apartments  downstairs 
that  the  master  ever  entered  in  these  days. 
The  decaying  old  mansion,  with  its  numerous 
unoccupied  chambers,  was  as  silent  as  a 
cenotaph;  though  surely  many  a  ghost, 
gaunt  and  grisly,  stalked  up  and  down  those 
broad  empty  corridors  and  in  and  out  those 
lofty  desolate  rooms  ? 

•  At  least,  slipshod  old  Mrs.  James,  the 
housekeeper — who  used  to  creep  about  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties  taking  snuff 
whenever  she  felt  disposed  to,  and  whose 
scanty  staff  of  servants  robbed  her  unblush- 
ingly    and  left  her  none  the  wiser — always 
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afl&rmed  that  there  were  "  ghostes "  at 
Woldney  Moat. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Jaraes  had  ever  seen  one ; 
only  she  felt  that  the  place  was  "  haunted- 
like,"  she  said.  But  then  Mrs.  James  was 
addicted  to  gin-and-water,  as  well  as  to 
snuff,  and  liked  her  liquor  brewed  very  hot, 
very  sweet,  and  not  at  all  very  weak ;  and  it 
was  after  she  had  been  indulging  in  a 
tumblerful  or  so  of  her  favourite  stimulant 
that  Mrs.  James  would  aver  that  Woldney 
Moat  was  haunted. 

She  had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  late  Sir 
Jasper  and  his  dame,  and  never  hesitated,  in 
speaking  of  the  Moat  family  to  Mr.  Badger 
the  butler,  to  call  the  Grilroys  "  a  bad  lot." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Badger,"  she  would  say  tear- 
fully, after  her  third  jorum,  ''  Sir  Jasper  he 
were  a  bad  'un,  if  you  like ;  and  so  was  her 
ladyship,  for  the  matter  o'  that.  There, 
Badger,  I  could  tell  you  things  as  'ud  lift 
up  the  'air  o'  your  'ead — I  could.  Badger, 
though  perhaps  I'd  better  not.  But  it  warn't 
her  fault,  maybe,  so  much  as  his'n.  And  Sir 
Garth  he's  another  bad  'un,  if  ever  there  was 
one — an  out-an'-outer  and  no  mistake,  who'd 
stick  at  nothing  to  gain  his  ends." 

And  Mr.  Badger,  who  was  a  very  mild 
and  ordinary  sort  of  person,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  had  no  hair  upon  his  head  to  be  lifted 
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by  tales  of  horror,  thought  to  himself  what 
an  ungrateful  old  creature  Mrs.  James  was 
to  speak  of  the  family  in  that  disrespectful 
style,  after  getting  her  bread  out  of  'em  for 
so  many  years  ! 

Sir  Grarth,  as  he  sat  in  his  library  on  that 
night  of  Madeline's  mysterious  absence^ 
looked  pale  and  harassed — unusually  so. 
He  had  dined,  and  had  letters  to  write ;  but 
he  felt  in  no  mood  for  the  task.  The  light 
from  the  shaded  lamps  fell  fantastically  about 
him  ;  upon  his  close-cropped  gray  head,  upon 
his  short  black  beard  and  blacker  brows,  and 
revealed  distinctly  the  lines  of  care  which 
furrowed  his  dead-white  forehead. 

The  Times  for  that  day  and  other  papers 
yet  uncut  lay  upon  the  table  near  at  hand  ;  a 
silver  coffee-pot  and  an  empty  cup  stood 
upon  a  salver  at  his  elbow.  A  quaintly- 
fashioned  liqueur  frame  of  solid  old  silver 
was  also  amongst  the  litter  upon  the  table. 

Sir  Garth  however  touched  none  of  thesa 
things  ;  he  sat  there  silent  and  abstracted, 
lost  in  a  world  of  hateful  memories,  and  was 
in  truth  as  wretched  and  as  sick  at  heart  as 
he  looked. 

He  had  scarcely  the  air  of  a  happy  lover. 

At  dinner  a  note  had  been  brought  to  him 
from  Solomon  Pringle,  saying  they  should 
expect  him  that  evening  at  Borough  Mills ;. 
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an  unpleasant  note  smacking  of  vulgarity 
and  worded  more  like  a  command  than  a 
polite  invitation.  In  reply,  nevertheless, 
Gilroy  had  sent  a  brief  refusal  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  feeling  far  from  well,  but  would 
call  on  the  following  day. 

He  was  sick  to  death  of  the  Pringles,  and 
of  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  Moat ;  he  was 
out  of  tune  with  himself  and  the  whole 
world.  If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  would 
that  very  night  have  packed  a  portmanteau 
and  gone  oS  to  Paris,  to  Baden,  or  to 
Yienna.  But  the  blessed  road  to  freedom 
was  blocked  with  barriers,  with  tremendous 
difficulties,  that  were  not  to  be  overcome. 

He  was  horribly  pinched  for  money, 
clogged  with  debt ;  he  could  not  apply,  as 
he  had  so  often  done  in  the  past,  for  assist- 
ance to  Solomon  Pringle,  in  order  that  he 
might  run  away  from  Solomon  Pringle's 
daughter,  whom  he  now  stood  pledged  to 
marry  as  early  as  they  should  please  to 
arrange  the  business. 

What  a  gruesome  record  of  waste  and 
wickedness  had  his  whole  career  been  ! 
What  a  bare  and  barren  life  !  And  now, 
hedged  around  with  a  grim  army  of  sordid 
cares  from  which  it  appeared  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  escape,  it  had  come  to  this ! 
And  in  solitarily  reviewing  his  present  state. 
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it  seemed  to  Gilroy  that  his  downfall  and 
ruin  were  complete. 

Middle-age  was  past;  old  age  was  looming 
ahead ;  and  his  downfall  and  ruin  were  com- 
plete ! 

Oh,  for  the  past,  for  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning  back  again  once  more,  with  all  the 
bright  possibilities  of  youth  and  manhood, 
that  he  might  live  his  life  over  again  and 
order  that  life  anew  !    Oh,  vain  regret ! 

The  hangings  which  draped  the  library  win- 
dow— which,  like  the  library  window  of  his 
lonely  old  Warwickshire  Grange,  opened  to 
the  terrace-flags,  and  upon  the  upper  panes 
of  which,  in  coloured  glass,  were  wrought  the 
Gilroy  crest  and  motto  :  the  three  doves  and 
the  bloody  hand,  with  Je  fats  mourir  en- 
circling, here  at  Woldney  Moat,  the  strange 
device — were  only  partly  drawn,  and  they 
swayed  slightly  in  the  draught  as  the  wind 
rushed  round  the  house.  The  trailing  dead 
grasses  by  the  broken  brickwork  of  the  moat 
rustled  and  whispered  like  the  reeds  by  the 
riverside.  The  cloud-shadows,  on  the  deso- 
late southern  lawn  beyond  that  old  mullioned 
window,  chased  one  another  in  the  white 
windy  moonlight. 

Suddenly  Gilroy  started  from  his  reverie 
and  looked  up.  The  fire  had  burnt  low; 
the   great  dingy  room   had   become    chilly. 
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What  had  disturbed  him  ?  What  noise  was 
it  that  he  had  heard  ? 

He  poured  out  some  cognac,  and  tossed  it 
off.  As  he  put  down  the  glass  he  heard  the 
noise  again. 

Someone  was  tapping  upon  the  window 
panes. 

He  crossed  the  room,  and  dragged  the 
heavy  hangings  wider  apart;  and  then  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  cloaked  and  hooded, 
stood  revealed  there  upon  the  terrace-flags, 
her  face  pressed  against  the  diamond-shaped 
panes,  looking  into  the  room. 

At  sight  of  that  beautiful,  pale,  resolute 
face  Sir  Garth  staggered  back  a  step  or  two, 
scared  and  horrified,  clutching  as  he  did  so 
the  curtain  in  his  trembling  hand. 

''Great  Heaven!"  he  gasped — "who  is 
it?" 

*'Let  me  in,"  said  his  visitor,  again 
tapping  peremptorily  upon  the  old  mul- 
lioned  window.  "  Let  me  in,  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy!" 

Hearing  her  voice,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stant recognising  her,  Gilroy  unfastened 
and  pushed  back  the  window ;  and  Madeline 
Dexter  stepped  at  once  into  the  room.  It 
was  a  terrible  moment  for  her,  and  she  was 
astonished  at  her  own  intrepidity.  But  she 
had  prayed  for  strength  and  courage  in  this 
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hour,  and  her  prayer  had  not  been  uttered 
in  vain. 

"  You  are — er — er — Miss  Dexter,  I  believe, 
from  Borough  Mills,"  said  Sir  Garth,  when 
he  felt  that  he  had  regained  sufficient  control 
over  his  voice  to  speak  in  a  natural  manner. 
*'  A — a — I  mean,  pray  pardon  me  ;  I  did  not 
at  first  recognise  you.  To  what  cause,  may 
I  ask,  am  I  to  attribute  the  honour  of  this 
visit  ?  If — if  you  are  come  here  upon  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  I  really  must  refer  you  to 
— er — my  agent,  Mr.  Chance.  He  is  not  at 
home,  I  know,  this  evening;  but  you  will 
find  him  here  to-morrow." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  carelessly  to  a 
chair;  but  Madeline  took  no  heed  of  the 
gesture.  She  remained  standing  motionless 
by  the  littered  table.  Sir  Garth  himself  had 
sunk  back  into  the  arm-chair  from  which  he 
had  sprung  at  the  sound  of  the  tapping  on 
the  window,  eyeing  with  a  dark  scowl  his  un- 
expectdd  guest. 

What  on  earth  did  she  want  at  Woldney 
Moat  ?  "Why  was  she  not  yet  gone  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Who  was  she  ?  Why  had 
she  come  ?  What  right  had  she  thus  to  in- 
vade his  privacy? — to  trouble  him  with  a 
sight  of  that  haunting,  hateful  likeness.  .  .  . 
How  did  it  happen  that  the  likeness  was 
there  at  all  ?     He  hated  the  girl  fiercely  for 
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recalling  those  scenes  and  those  memories 
which  he  fain  would  forget  so  long  as  he 
lived ;  and  the  expression  which  came 
over  his  features,  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
Madeline,  was  not  good  to  see.  Verily  he 
then  looked — in  the  language  of  slipshod 
Mrs.  James — as  though  he  "  would  stick 
at  nothing  "  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

"  I  should  indeed  be  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  not  worry  me  with  your  busi- 
ness to-night — whatever  it  is.  I  confess  I 
am  at  an  utter  loss  to  guess  what  it  can  be," 
he  said,  impatiently,  as  Madeline  did  not  open 
her  lips,  but  in  stern  silence  met  unflinch- 
ingly the  lurid  gaze  of  Gilroy's  fierce  eyes. 
"  You  must  speak  to  Mr.  Chance  in  the 
morning  ;  for  I  have  letters  to  write,  and 
other  matters  to  attend  to,  and — and — >'* 

"  Did  you  think,  Sir  Gartb,  that  I  was  a 
ghost  of  the  dead  ?  "  she  inquired,  coldly  and 
abruptly,  ''  that  you  were  startled  so  visibly 
just  now  at  sight  of  me  at  the  window?  '' 

"  A  ghost  ?  "  he  echoed  sharply.  "  I  don't 
understand  you ;  and  I  have  yet  to  be  in- 
formed, remember,  why  you  should  appear 
in  this  unwarrantable  manner  at  my  library 
window  when  there  are  proper  entrances  to 
the  house  for  the  trouble  of  seeking  them, 
Miss  Dexter." 

"  I  knew,  Sir  Garth,  that,  if  I  knocked  at 
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your  door  and  asked  for  an  interview  with 
you,  you  would  unquestionably  deny  me 
admittance,"  was  Madeline's  bold  reply.  "  I 
knew,  moreover,  where  you  are  mostly  to  be 
found  of  an  evening.  I  have  watched  you 
here  before." 

He  leaped  again  to  his  feet  and  confronted 
her. 

''  Woman,  who  are  you  —  what  do  you 
want?"  he  said,  savagely,  flinging,  together 
with  his  habitual  drawl  and  languor,  all 
courtesy  to  the  winds.  "  Why  are  you  here, 
I  say  ?  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  tell  me  ? 
I  am  in  no  mood  for  these  interruptions  to- 
night. Speak  ! — for,  candidly,  your  presence 
here  is  an  annoyance  to  me,  and  I  waut  you 
gone." 

She  flung  back,  ere  she  answered  him,  her 
fur-hned  hood,  and  crossed  her  arms  defiantly 
at  her  waist. 

"  Speak  ?  "  cried  Madeline,  as  passionately 
as  he.  "  I  will,  Sir  Garth  Grilroy  !  Ah,  kind 
Heaven  !  "  half  sobbed  the  girl,  involuntarily 
lifting  heavenward  her  beautiful,  agonised 
eyes — "  give  me  words,  give  me  strength ; 
let  them  not  fail  me  !  What  have  I  to  tell 
you  ?  "  she  went  on,  rapidly  recovering  her- 
self, with  deep  scorn  expressed  in  every  line 
of  her  proud  bearing.  "  I  have  to  tell  you, 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy — false,  cruel,  heartless  man 


CHAPTER    YIII. 

The  end  of  April  found  Madeline  Dexter  still 
a  guest  at  the  Little  Mills.  She  had  been  to 
London  two  or  three  times  since  that  well- 
remembered  evening  on  which  she  had  quitted 
the  Pringles'  house  and  paid  that  night  visit 
to  Sir  Garth  Gilroy. 

But  on  each  occasion,  having  remained  in 
town  for  a  day  or  so,  she  had  come  back  — 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Pringle  family — 
to  the  Little  Mills. 

She  had  made  the  Harlands  her  confidants 
to  a  certain  extent ;  she  felt  constrained  to 
do  that.  But  she  could  not  tell  them  every- 
thing yet,  she  said  gently,  though  they  should 
learn  the  whole  truth  very  soon — at  any  rate, 
so  she  trusted.  And  having  told  them  as 
much  as  she  could,  she  begged  them  in  return 
to  respect  her  confidence,  and  to  impart  to  no 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  the  little  she  had 
now  confessed. 

Of  course,  Kate  and  Eoger,  having  gone  so 
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far  in  tbeir  friendship,  had  promised  this 
readily  enough,  and  had  sworn,  come  what 
might,  to  stand  by  Madehne  through  thick 
and  thin.  For  they  loved  her  and  believed 
in  her ;  and  so  were  content  to  await  the 
time  when  there  should  be  no  more  secrets 
between  them. 

''  Then  you  did  not  know  Sir  Garth,  my 
dear,"  Kate,  with  a  puzzled  air,  had  ventured 
to  inquire  at  breakfast-time  on  the  morning 
after  Madeline's  first  night  spent  beneath  the 
Harlands'  kindly  roof,  "  in  the  days  before 
you  came  to  Borough  Mills?" 

Madeline  still  looked  worn  and  ill.  The 
terror  and  exhaustion  of  the  past  night  had 
left  their  traces  upon  her  delicate  beauty. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  firm  voice, 
"  I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  until  I  came  to 
Borough  Mills.  Since  you  have  promised  to 
respect  anything  I  may  confide  to  you,  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  came  hither  under  false 
colours.  1  am  not  a  governess  ;  I  never  have 
been  a  governess.  The  Mrs.  De  Lisle  who 
lives  in  Cumberland  Square,  and  who  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Pringle  about  me  before  I  came  to 
this  place,  is  our  aunt — Roy's  and  mine.  At 
least — at  least,  we  call  her  aunt,  though  for 
many  years  now  she  has  been  more  like  a 
mother  to  us  both.  We  live  in  Cumberland 
Square — the  house   there   is   our   home.     I 
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and  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours  had 
utterly  exhausted  her,  and  in  Roger's  arms 
she  had  fainted. 

So  Harland,  lifting  her  as  tenderly  and  as 
easily  as  he  would  have  lifted  a  young  child, 
carried  her  home  to  the  Little  Mills  ;  home  to 
the  Little  Mills  where  Kate  awaited  them, 
marvelling  greatly  at  their  non-appearance, 
and  scared  out  of  her  wits  lest  some  accident 
should  have  befallen  them. 


About  midnight — on  that  same  night — in 
the  misty  low-lying  meadows  of  Woldney, 
another  figure — the  solitary  figure  of  a 
man  who  lurched  and  reeled  as  he  trod  the 
familiar  track — was  to  be  seen  making  his 
difficult  way  in  the  direction  of  Woldney 
Moat. 

A  few  yards  from  that  self-same  spot  in 
the  narrow  footpath  on  which  Roger  and 
Madeline  had  a  short  while  before  met  each 
other,  the  man  stumbled,  staggered,  fell 
heavily. 

He  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not;  no  soul 
with  friendly  hand  was  near  him.  So  helpless 
he  lay  there  prone  upon  the  damp  earth,  and 
slept  the  drunkard's  sleep. 

And  the  river  flowed  darkly  and  sullenly 
past;    the   reeds    by    the    black    waterside 
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whispered  plaintively,  rustled  like  ghostly 
garments  in  the  keen  night  wind. 

But  the  man  stirred  not ;  was  conscious  of 
naught  ;  he  was  sound  in  his  drunken  sleep. 

His  bat  was  off,  and  lay  in  the  grass  beside 
him  ;  his  fair  curls  were  matted,  his  hot  brow 
was  cooled,  with  heaven's  pitiful  dew.  And 
the  high  white  moon,  clear  and  pure  in  the 
now  serene  heavens  above  him,  gazed  sorrow- 
fully down  upon  the  beautiful  upturned  face 
of  the  man — which  was  the  face  of  Barton 
Chance. 
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woman  walking  by  the  river  in  a  dream. 
Eoger  strode  forward  to  meet  her,  was 
close  to  her,  but  she  saw  him  not ;  not,  in- 
deed, until  he  spoke  her  name  did  she  per- 
ceive and  realise  that  he  was  actually  there. 

''  Madeline,"  cried  he,  sternly,  catching  her 
by  the  wrist,  ''  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?" 

He  had  frightened  her  horribly,  and  she 
was  powerless  to  stifle  the  shriek  which,  in 
her  terror,  flew  to  her  lips.  For  a  few  secoods 
she  gazed  helplessly  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  as  if  seized  with  some  wild  idea  of  escap- 
ing Roger's  questions  by  flight.  But  she 
was  too  weak  for  such  energetic  measures ; 
she  would  have  staggered  and  dropped  to  the 
grass  had  he  not  flung  his  arm  around  her 
and  thus  held  her  upon  her  feet.  He  per- 
ceived then  how  deadly  pale  and  worn  was 
Madeline's  delicate  face. 

''  Madeline,"  he  cried  again,  unconscious 
that  he  was  making  free  use  of  her  Christian 
name,  nor  scarcely  conscious  either  that  his 
manner  was  brusque  and  rough,  ''  what  is 
the  mystery  about  you  ;  what  possible  busi- 
ness, at  this  late  hour,  could  take  you  to 
Woldney  Moat  ?  Why  cannot  you  trust  us, 
Kate  and  me — are  we  not  your  friends  ?  Did 
you  mean  to  deceive  us  ?  Oh,  surely  not ! 
And  yet  how  would  you  have  accounted  to  us 
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for  this  strange  disappearance,  had  I  not  by 
accident  learnt  where  to  seek  you  and  found 
yon  here  in  the  Woldney  meadows  ?" 

She  wrung  her  hands  piteously,  shaking 
her  head  as  it  drooped  again  to  her  bosom. 

"  I  do  not  know— I  cannot  tell,"  she  an- 
swered, hardly  above  a  whisper.  "  I  was 
wondering — wondering  when  you  met  me — • 
what  explanation  of  my  conduct  I  could  give 
you.  Oh,  Eoger  !  "  she  broke  off,  with  some- 
thing like  a  moan  of  despair,  *'  I  have  done 
nothing  wrong,  do  believe  me  ! — nothing 
wrong.  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — only 
what  is  right  and  just !  Trust  me,  trust  me, 
Eoger,  yet  a  little  while  longer,  and  you 
shall  learn  the  whole  truth,  be  told  every- 
thing —  " 

"My  darling — Madeline,  my  darling,"  he 
cried  with  sudden  passion ;  and  he  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  held  her  to  his  heart,  for  his 
own  name  breathed  by  those  dear  pale  lips 
was  in  his  ears  like  music  direct  from  heaven 
— "  forgive  me  if  I  was  rough  just  now.  I 
am  a  brute.  I  did  not  mean  it;  you  know 
that.  Trust  you,  my  dear  one  ?  I  will  trust 
you  until  the  end  of —  " 

But  Madeline  answered  him  not ;  resisted 
him  not;  his  words  were  falling  upon  deaf 
ears.  Her  eyes  had  closed  ;  her  head  was 
lying  lifeless  upon  his  shoulder.     The  strain 
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that  you  are — that  you  shall  not,  I  repeat 
you  shall  not  ! — for  I  will  move  Heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  it — marry  and  bring  to 
misery  another  woman  until  you  have  first 
done  justice  to  one  who  is  dead  ;  ay,  and  to 
the  living — for  I  will  have  justice  for  the 
living  too." 

He  half  sprang  towards  her  then — murder 
in  his  eyes  —  his  white  hands  working 
nervously.  For  a  moment  terror  seized  and 
paralysed  Madeline ;  she  thought  that  those 
cruel  hands  were  about  to  clutch  her  throat ; 
that  he  was  going  to  kill  her. 

"  Bah  !"  said  Grilroy  the  next  instant,  re- 
gaining with  no  apparent  effort  his  lost  com- 
posure— "  you  are  a  mad  woman,  I  believe, 
and  as  such  you  should  be  treated  !  I  know 
not  who  you  are,  nor  do  I  in  the  least  care 
to  know.  Your  conduct,  your  wild  assertions, 
are  alike  inexplicable  "  —  moving  leisurely 
towards  the  bell-handle — "  or  are  rather,  I 
suppose,  the  outcome  of  your  madness — " 

She  went  swiftly  forward  and  stayed  his 
hand. 

"  You  do  care  to  know  who  I  am — and  you 
shall  hear,  too,  who  I  am.  It  is  no  mad- 
woman that  stands  before  you  !  I  am," 
cried  Madeline,  the  disdain  in  her  clear  voice 
dying  out,  her  tone  softening  to  a  tenderer 
key  as  she  uttered  her  dead  mother's  name — 
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"  the  child  of  Minna  Gilroy,  once  known 
hereabout  as  Minnehaha  Ford.  Listen  to 
me,  Sir  Garth ;  and  you  shall  hear  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  the  true  story  of  Minna 
Gilroy  !  " 


The  half -hour  after  ten  o'clock  had  struck ; 
it  was  close  upon  a  quarter  to  eleven  ;  and 
Roger  Harland,  having  wearied  of  his  chilly 
resting-place,  had  deserted  the  pollard-stump 
and  was  pacing  by  the  river-side. 

He  still  watched  there,  still  resolute  in  his 
purpose  ;  he  would  intercept  Madeline  Dexter 
on  her  way  from  Woldney  Moat. 

The  moon  had  risen  higher ;  the  wind  had 
winnowed  the  clouds ;  here  and  there  a  cold 
bright  star  gemmed  the  fairer  parts  of  the 
sky. 

Presently  that  sound  for  which  he  had  so 
obstinately  waited  smote  faintly  upon  his 
listening  ear.  Yes,  there  were  approaching 
footsteps  at  last ;  coming,  too,  from  Woldney 
Moat. 

He  beheld  her  advancing  towards  him 
along  the  misty  meadow-path  —  slowly, 
wearily,  as  one  fatigued  with  the  toil  of  a 
long  journey  on  foot.  Her  head  drooped, 
her  long  dark  cloak  was  held  tightly  about 
her.     She   looked,   on   nearer   view,    like   a 
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the  house-top  ;  she  would  have  suffered  and 
been  strong  in  silence  and  hoped  for  better 
times.  She  would  have  borne  her  mis- 
fortunes with  womanly  dignity— albeit  per- 
haps with  deepest  sorrow  in  secret — and 
never,  come  the  worst,  have  worn  her  heart 
upon  her  sleeve  for  chattering  daws  to  cackle 
over  and  peck  at. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  day  in  late  April. 

Madeline  was  in  London — Roger  himself, 
in  the  early  morning,  had  driven  her  in  his 
dog-cart  to  the  Coverley  station  to  catch  a 
quick  up-train. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  that  day  she 
had  been  to  Woldney  Moat — not,  however, 
before  she  had  intimated  to  Kate  and  her 
brother  whither  she  was  going — and  had 
obtained  another  interview  with  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy. 

The  story  of  that  interview  she  carried 
with  her  to  London. 

In  the  afternoon  Hetty  Pringle — having 
*'  got  wind,"  as  she  phrased  it  to  Kate,  that 
Miss  Dexter  was  in  town  for  the  day — sculled 
herself  across  the  water  to  call  at  the  Little 
Mills. 

This  was  the  first  time  Kate  had  seen 
Hetty,  to  speak  to  her,  since  the  rumour  of 
her  remarkable  engagement  had  been   con- 
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— what  the  deuce  did  she  want  there,  I 
wonder?"  said  Barton,  staring  with  all  his 
might. 

"Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied 
E/Oger  simply. 

"  Is  it  a  case  of  asking  no  questions  and 
hearing  no  lies  ?  "  laughed  Barton. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies, 
Bart ;  you  know  that." 

"  No,  old  man;  I  didn't  really  mean  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  was  merely  wondering 
what  Miss  Dexter  is  concealing  from  all  of 
us — what  is  the  nature  of  the  mystery  in 
which  she  seems  to  be  enveloped." 

*'  Upon  that  point  I  cannot  satisfy  you 
either,  Barton.  She  is  our  guest;  and  we 
have  perfect  faith  in  her." 

"You  trust  her  entirely,  though  you  know 
so  little  about  her  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  though  we  know  so  little  about  her 
we  trust  her  entirely,"  answered  Roger, 
quietly. 

Barton,  in  his  impulsive  style,  seized  Har- 
land's  hand  and  wrung  it  fervently ;  whilst 
tears— he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  have 
explained  their  sudden  coming — glistened  in 
his  deep-blue  eyes. 

"  You  love  her  very  dearly,  don't  you,  old 
man  ?  "    said  he. 

"  You  are  right.  Barton,  for  once — I  do,"" 
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replied  the  other ;  and,  returning  with  a  grip 
of  his  own  the  pressure  of  Barton's  hand, 
Eoger  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  about  his 
business. 

Throughout  his  daily  work  Madeline's  dear 
face  in  fancy  was  ever  before  him  ;  her  low, 
entrancing  voice  ever  in  his  ears.  Yet 
never  a  duty  was  shirked,  nor  business  care 
neglected.  He  plodded  onward,  strong, 
quiet,  conscientious,  in  the  performance  of 
all  that  he  had  to  do ;  yet  looking  confi- 
dently forward  to  the  time  when  there  should 
be  nevermore  a  shadow  between  them,  and 
his  life  should  be  crowned  with  the  crown  of 
Madeline's  open  love. 

And  Kate  ? 

If  Kate  had  her  own  troubles  and  doubts, 
her  black  moments  of  gnawing  anxiety, 
grievous  disappointment,  and  bitter  humilia- 
tion, she  kept  the  knowledge  of  them  locked 
within  her  own  breast,  and  showed  a  cheer- 
ful front  to  the  world  around  her.  Her 
temperament  was  similar  to  Roger's— a  plod- 
ding and  a  hopeful  one.  If  haply  Kate  Har- 
land  had  been  married  to  a  brute  that  beat 
her  and  otherwise  used  her  ill,  she  would 
have  taken  neither  friend  nor  neighbour  into 
her  confidence  to  pour  out  the  history  of  her 
woes  into  a  so-called  sympathetic  ear.  She 
would  not  have  shrieked  out  her  griefs  from 
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winter  were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  first 
fresh  flush  of  spring's  green  splendour  was 
bursting  forth  all  over  the  earth,  Kate  saw 
scarcely  anything  of  Jill  and  Hetty  Pringle. 
Folks  at  the  Little  Mills  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  life  went  on 
with  their  neighbours  across  the  water. 

They  had  heard  through  Dan'l  the  fore- 
man, who  had  got  his  information  from  Miss 
Topps,  that  Mrs.  Farleigh  and  her  husband, 
after  spending  a  few  days  at  Borough  Mills, 
had  carried  off  Tommy  and  Joey  to  their 
own  home,  which  was  situated  somewhere  in 
the  west  of  England  ;  and  Madeline  thought 
regretfully  of  the  two  dear  silent  little  oddi- 
ties whose  young  lives  for  a  space  had  crossed 
her  own  existence,  and  whom  now  in  all  pro- 
bability she  would  never  meet  again. 

They  had  heard  too — this  however  had 
come  from  Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager — 
that  Julia  Pringle,  wild  at  the  thought  of 
Hetty's  triumph  in  the  matrimonial  direction, 
was  making  a  ''  dead-set  "  at  Mr.  Headstone 
Payne.  But  the  Coverley  gossips  said  know- 
ingly that  Mr.  Payne  was  a  great  deal  too 
astute  to  be  caught  by  a  girl  like  Julia 
Pringle. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  I  do  assnre  you,  dear 
Sir  Grarth,"  said  Mrs.  Pringl-e  plaintively  one 
day  to  her  future  son-in-law,   "  that  that  girl 
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is  still  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  packed  her 
off  with  a  flea  in  her  ear;  and  then  those 
good-for-nothing  Harlands  over  yonder  must 
needs  go  and  take  her  part  against  us,  and 
she's  going  to  stop  with  them,  I  believe,  as 
long  as  thej  choose  to  keep  her.  Poor 
thing  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pringle — "  having  no  'orae 
of  her  own,  she's  only  too  thankful,  I  suppose, 
to  get  her  nose  in  anywhere." 

And  Sir  Garth  observed  languidly — though 
his  lips  under  his  black  beard  tightened  in 
ominous  fashion— that  it  was  not  of  the 
slightest  importance;  in  fact,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  very  existence  of  the  girl. 

Again,  with  regard  to  Madeline  Dexter, 
Eoger  said  on  one  occasion  to  Barton 
Chance : 

"  Oh,  by-the-by,  old  man,  I  wanted  to 
beg  your  pardon.  You  were  quite  right.  I 
did  cut  up  somewhat  rough^I  own  it — when 
you  persisted  in  that  statement  of  yours 
about  having  seen  Miss  Dexter  at  Woldney 
Moat  after  ^  dark ;  and  it  was  because  1 
thought  you  were — you  were  mistaken,  you 
know.  However,  you  were  not.  You  were 
right,  it  appears.  It  was  Miss  Dexter  whom 
you  saw.  She  has  said  so  herself,  and  has 
given  me  permission  to  say  so  as  well — at  any 
rate  to  you.  Barton." 

"  And — though    it    is   no  affair   of   mine 
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suppose  it  is  all  very  wrong  to  do  as  I  have 
been  doing — acting  a  lie  throughout ;  but — 
but,  alas  !  it  is  all  wrong  from  beginning  to 
end,"  she  said,  sighing.  "  The  story  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  yet,  because  I  cannot  yet  see 
my  way  as  it  were  to  telling  you — though  I 
forced  Sir  Garth  Grilroy  to  listen  to  it  last 
night — is  the  story  of  a  great  wrong ;  a 
wrong  that  I  am  here  to  set  right ;  a  wrong 
which  I  will,  with  Heaven's  help,  sooner  or 
later,  make  wholly  right.  You  have  promised 
to  stand  by  me,  to  trust  me,  no  matter  how 
singular  my  actions  may  appear  in  your  eyes  ; 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  your  trust  and  faith  in  me.  If  you 
had  not  so  generously  insisted  upon  my  being 
your  guest,  I  should  have  taken  a  lodging  in 
Coverley  until  my  work  was  accomplished." 

"  You  would  have  set  the  little  world  of 
Coverley-on-Dane  wondering  and  talking  then 
with  a  vengeance,"  remarked  Kate,  with  a 
smile. 

"  You  know,"  said  Roger,  gravely,  "  that 
we  want  you  to  stop  here,  to  keep  you  al- 
ways.    You  know  that,  Madeline." 

She  looked  at  Roger  with  a  slow  sweet 
smile  tinged  with  melancholy  ;  and  then  her 
eyes  dropped  until  their  heavy  fringe  seemed 
to  brush  her  pale  cheek,  over  which  a  warm 
carnation  flood  was  gradually  spreading. 
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He  called  her  "  Madeline  "  now  quite  natu- 
rally, though  he  had  uttered  no  other  words 
of  passion  to  her  since  that  night  when  he  had 
held  her  in  his  arms  by  the  dark  river  in  the 
low-lying  meadows  of  Woldney,  when  her 
heart  had  throbbed  against  his  heart  and  her 
head  had  lain  upon  his  shoulder.  Notwith- 
standing, she  knew  that  he  loved  her  ;  and  he 
knew  that  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Still, 
there  was  that  in  her  manner  and  in  her  eyes 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Not  yet.  Be  patient  I 
I  cannot  listen  yet."  And  Roger  understood 
and  obeyed.  His  great  love,  it  is  true,  chafed 
secretly  at  this  hard  condition  of  affairs,  but 
her  slightest  wish  was  law  forthwith  to  him ; 
she  was  his  queen.  They  were  like  brother 
and  sister  together — nothing  more.  She 
called  him  *'  Roger  "  as  if  he  were  her  brother. 
For  the  present  he  must  rest  content  with 
this. 

Between  the  Pringles  and  the  Harlands  a 
decided  coolness  had  arisen;  Mrs.  Pringle 
herself  being  simply  furious  with  Roger  and 
his  sister  for  ''  taking  up  with "  Madeline 
Dexter  in  the  face  of  all  that  had  happened 
at  Borough  Mills.  And  Mrs.  Pringle  vowed 
that  she  would  never  again  set  foot  within  the 
Harlands'  door — no,  not  if  she  lived,  said 
she,  ''  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselum." 

So  in  these  days,  when  the  last  traces  of 
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firmed  and  the  news  everywhere  become 
public  property. 

Kate  was  at  first  inclined  to  receive  the 
girl's  visit  coldly  ;  she  could  not  help  it — 
she  was  no  hypocrite  ;  and  asked  as  coldly 
after  Jill. 

''  Jill  ? — oh,  she's  all  right !  She's  busily 
engaged  in  hunting  game  of  her  own;  in 
other  words,  she  has  taken  herself  off  to 
Coverley  to  stalk  after  Headstone  Payne," 
replied  Hetty,  with  a  flippant  laugh,  nothing 
daunted  at  her  chilly  greeting.  "  Poor 
fellow  !  I  pity  him  this  afternoon,  sincerely. 
Jill,  like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  will  pop  up 
before  him  at  every  street-corner  in  the 
town ;  and  if  she  can  succeed  in  setting 
folks'  tongues  wagging  about  herself  and 
him,  and  coupling  their  names  together,  why, 
so  much  the  better  for  poor  little  even- 
tempered  me — of  whom,  you  know,  Kate 
dear,  the  fair  Julia  is  frantically  jealous — for 
she  will  feel  then  that  she  has  not  lived  her 
afternoon  in  vain,  and  will  accordingly  come 
home  in  a  fifty-times  better  skin  than  that  in 
which  she  has  just  gone  marching  off  to 
victory." 

"  I  fancy  Mr.  Payne  is  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,"  remarked  Kate,  in 
her  driest  tone. 

''  That,  you  must  know,  is  the  joke  of  it. 
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He  is,"  said  Hetty,  laughing.  "  But  poor  old 
Jill,  you  see,  is  growing  desperate.  The 
Maltover  fellows  are  too  wide  awake  for  her. 
Young  Bilfil  is  shy  or  something ;  and  so 
she  is  bent  upon  going  in  wildly  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Headstone  Payne.  She  vows  that  by 
hook  or  by  crook  she'll  be  married  before  I 
am.  Maisje  le  doute^'  said  Hetty,  with  a  sly 
nod  and  a  half- wink.     "  We  shall  see." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  be  married, 
pray  ? "  inquired  Kate,  with  a  queer  smile. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  for  certain,"  answered 
Hetty,  promptly;  "  but  before  long,  I  fancy. 
And  look  here,  Kate,  now  I  am  at  last  come 
to  see  you,  just  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are, 
I  think,  a  nasty  cold  unfeeling  thing  never 
to  have  sent  me  all  this  long  while  a  single 
line  or  word  of  congratulation  upon  the — " 

''  Forgive  me,  Hetty,"  put  in  Kate,  gravely. 
'•  I  congratulate  you  now — that  is,  if  the 
matter  is  a  matter  of  congratulation." 

"  There  !  "  pouted  Hetty.  ''  I  knew  as 
well  as  possible  that  you  would  take  that 
tone.  '  If,'  indeed !  What  a  wet-blanket 
creature  you  are,  Kate.  Why,  Jill  would  give 
her  ears  to  stand  in  my  shoes." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But,  you  see,  I  am 
still  rather  hazy  about  the  rights  of  the 
case,"  said  Kate,  rising  to  ring  the  bell  for 
Naomi  to  make  some  tea.  "  I  know  only 
what  people  say." 
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"  Well,  I  suspect)  that  people  say  true  in 
this  instance,"  returned  Hetty,  carelessly; 
*' although  Coverley  folks,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
particular  to  a  lie  or  two." 

"  Come,  let  me  hear  your  version  of  the 
story,  Hetty.  If  anyone  knows  the  truth,  it 
is  you,"  said  Kate,  coming  back  to  her  chair 
by  the  open  window,  at  which  Hetty  Pringle, 
in  a  smart  new  boating  costume  of  cream 
flannel  and  Cambridge-blue — the  first  of  its 
kind  she  had  donned  that  season — also  sat, 
resting  her  chin  in  her  hand,  with  her  elbow 
supported  by  the  window-sill,  and  looking 
idly  out  at  the  beautiful  Dane. 

The  sun  shone  radiantly ;  the  river  sparkled; 
the  osiers  in  the  eyots  were  growing  green 
and  vigorous  after  a  recent  spell  of  showery 
■weather.  A  lark,  a  quivering  dark  speck 
against  heaven's  azure  land,  was  singing 
jubilantly  of  the  coming  summer — a  paean  to 
its  Creator  for  the  fair  soft  day.  Moored  in 
a  creek,  amidst  the  rushes  by  the  meadow- 
path,  Hetty's  light  skiff,  with  its  gay  red 
cushions  and  tassels,  languidly  rode  up  and 
down,  agitated  by  the  gentle  tide.  The 
sleepy  roar  of  the  mills  fell  to-day  soothingly 
upon  the  balmy  air,  with  the  humming  of 
bees  amongst  Kate's  sweet  wallflowers  and 
the  cool  refreshing  splash  of  the  tumbling 
null-tails. 

"  Let  me  hear,"  said  Kate  again,  in  order 
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to  rouse  her  visitor  from  the  coDtemplative 
mood  into  which  she  appeared  to  have  insen- 
sibly drifted,  "your  version  of  the  story, 
Hetty." 

Naomi  had  brought  in  the  tea,  and  Kate, 
speaking,  handed  Hetty  a  cup. 

"  Oh,  there's  not  much  to  hear,"  replied  the 
girl  nonchalantly,  waking  up  ;  "  and  I  fancy 
that  you  know  all  about  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
However,  since  I  am  here — I  tell  you  frankly 
that  ma,  though  she  cooled  down  a  bit  when 
she  heard  Miss  Dexter  was  away,  is  awfully 
wild  with  me  for  coming  over  at  all ;  but  I 
thought  it  was  stupid  to  keep  back  from  you 
any  longer,  just  because  you  chose  to  take 
Miss  Dexter's  part  and  have  made  a  friend  of 
her.  After  all,  what  does  it  signify  ?  It  will 
be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence — since 
I  am  here,  I  say,  you  shall  have  the  plain 
truth  from  my  own  lips.  I  don't  feel  half  so 
cocky  over  it  as  I  did  a  month  ago,  and  can 
now  regard  the  arrangement  as  coolly  as 
does  Sir  Garth  himself.  It's  a  comical  kind 
of  courtship,  I  can  tell  you,  Kate !  " 

**  I  dare  say,"  Kate  remarked,  with  an  in- 
voluntary smile. 

Her  manner  had  thawed  somewhat,  and 
was  more  cordial  than  it  had  promised  to  be 
at  the  beginning  of  Hetty's  call.  In  spite  of 
herself,  Kate  Harland  felt  amused ;  there  was 
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something  tickling,  exhilarating,  in  Hettj 
Pringle's  slangy  nonchalance  and  imperturb- 
able good  temper  in  discussing  her  strange 
engagement. 

"You  know — must  have  known — every- 
body knew  how  awfully  Sir  Garth  is  in 
papa's  debt.  He  has  been  borrowing  money 
of  him,  big  sums,  too,  for  years  and  years 
past,  and  at  last  papa,  very  sensibly,  declined 
to  stand  it  any  longer.  He  determined  that 
there  should  be  a  settlement,  an  arrange- 
ment— call  it  what  you  will — of  some  descrip- 
tion ;  and  so  after  a  while  they  managed  it 
between  them  in  about  the  only  way,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  thing  could  be  com- 
fortably settled." 

"  A  terribly  worldly  way,  Hetty,"  Kate 
observed,  half  sadly. 

"  Of  course  you  are  just  the  girl  to  look 
at  the  affair  in  that  light ;  but  the  picture, 
you  see,  has  two  sides  to  it,  and  I  always  try 
to  keep  before  me  the  less  gloomy  of  the 
two.  Well,  as  I  was  about  to  explain,  papa 
at  last  gave  Sir  Garth  to  understand  that  be 
was  inclined  to  play  banker  no  longer.  If 
Sir  Garth  chose  to  marry  one  of  us  girls 
and  make  her  Lady  Gilroy,  mistress  of 
Woldney  Moat  here  in  this  county,  and  of 
Lonefield  Grange  somewhere  or  other  in  War- 
wickshire—tumble-down   old    barracks    as  I 
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believe  thej  both  are  notwithstanding — he 
would  give  his  daughter  so  favoured  sixty 
thousand  pounds  down  on  her  wedding-day, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  cancel  the  debt 
of  Sir  Garth's  which  has  grown,  during  all 
these  years,  to  such  a  formidable  figure. 
There  is  also  some  talk  on  pa's  part  of  pay- 
ing Sir  Garth's  other  debts,  frightful  as  they 
are,  so  that  he  shall  go  to  church  a  free  man 
and  start  afresh  once  more  with  me  for  his 
wife.  If  Sir  Garth  refused  to  fall  in  with 
papa's  suggestion — why,  then  he.  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy,  must  take  his  chance,  look  out  for 
squalls  ;  in  plain  language,  prepare  to  have 
things  made  decidedly  hot  for  him,  don't  you 
know — indeed,  as  hot  as  it  would  be  possible 
for  pa  to  make  them  in  the  circumstances. 
To  cut  the  tale  short.  Sir  Garth  asked  for  a 
week  in  which  to  consider  the  proposition;, 
it  wanted  a  deal  of  thinking  over,  said  he. 
Papa  agreed.  And  the  upshot  of  it  all  was« 
that  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  future  lord 
appeared  at  Borough  Mills  and  proposed  in 
due  form  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Hester  Pringle. 
He  chose,  being  a  middle-aged  man  of  taste^ 
me  before  Jill ;  and  so  I,  my  dear  Kate,  am 
to  be  Lady  Gilroy  !  " 

''  Well,  well,  well ;  you  must  go  your  own 
way,  Hetty,"  said  Kate.  Then  she  added, 
abruptly,  "  I'm  sure  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
happj." 
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Hetty  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  how  we  get  along 
together — he  and  I — now  don't  you  ?  "  said 
she,  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  con- 
ceivable. 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Kate.  "  As  you 
observed  just  now,  it  must  be  a  comical 
courtship." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Hetty,  nodding.  ''  When 
we  are  alone  together  we  can  never  find  a 
syllable  to  say  to  each  other ;  and  I  always 
somehow  fancy  that  he  is  half-asleep.  He 
looks  like  it.  He  has  given  me  no  presentSj 
and  I  don't  expect  any.  He  has  never  once 
kissed  me,  and  I  don't  expect  he  ever  will ;  in 
fact,  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  shiver 
violently  if  he  were  to  take  it  into  his  head 
to  attempt  the  performance.  However,  after 
all,  there  is  one  thing  which  makes  it  tolerably 
easy  for  both  of  us ;  and  that  is  we  both  fully 
comprehend  that  the  marriage  is  a  marriage 
of  mutual  accommodation,  and  that  love  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  think  that  it  will  be  a  fine  thing, 
then,  Hetty,  to  be  made  Lady  Gilroy  ?  "  said 
Kate,  with  perceptible  scorn  in  her  clear 
eyes. 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  answered  the  other, 
equably.  *'  I'd  throw  over  the  nicest 
fellow  in  the  world,  if  he  was  poor,  for 
one  that  could  give  me  a  title,  don't  you 
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know.  I  always  said  that  T  should  like  to 
be  Lady  Somebody  or  other,  though  I  never 
dreamed  that  it  would  one  day  really  happen. 
My  word  !  you  should  have  seen  and  heard 
how  Jill  stamped  and  raved — if  she  had  been 
a  man  she  would  have  sworn  like  a  trooper 
— when  she  heard  that  it  was  mey  and  not  her, 
to  whom  Sir  Garth  had  thrown  the  handker- 
chief. Of  course  pa  and  ma  don't  care  a 
straw  which  of  us  it  is,  so  long  as  one  of  us 
in  the  end  shall  be  made  Lady  Gilroy.  Such 
fun  !  We  heard  the  other  day  that  all  the 
bigwigs,  as  papa  calls  them,  in  the  county 
had  cut  Sir  Garth  dead  since  his  engagement 
to  me  had  become  generally  known  ;  but  ma 
says  they  will  all  come  round  by  degrees 
after  we  are  married  and  settled  at  the  Moat, 
and  be  as  affable  and  as  condescending  as 
you  please.  Let  them,  that's  all,"  said 
Hetty,  viciously,  ''and  I'll  snub  'em  right 
and  left,  every  man  Jack,  for  their  pains  !  " 

In  this  strain  she  chattered  on  for  some 
time  longer ;  when  finding  that  Roger  failed 
to  show  himself,  she  rose  and  took  her  leave  ; 
sculling  herself  home  in  her  trim  little  skiff 
with  the  crimson  cushions  and  rudder  cords 
to  match. 

In  the  evening,  by  the  last  train,  Madeline 
returned  from  her  day  in  town.  Roger 
again  drove  his  dog-cart  into  Coverley,  met 
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Miss  Dexter  at  the  station  there,  and  brought 
her  home  to  the  Little  Mills. 

Pleading  weariness,  Madeline  went  to  her 
room  as  soon  as  she  got  back  to  the  Har- 
lands' ;  Kate  accompanyiog  her  upstairs 
and  protesting,  in  spite  of  Madeline's  dis- 
sent, that  Naomi  should  presently  bring  up 
to  her  a  nice  cosy  little  supper — for  of  course, 
after  her  journey,  she  must  be  both  hungry 
and  fatigued.  Then  Kate,  with  her  hands, 
in  the  old  affectionate  fashion,  upon  her 
friend's  shoulders,  asked  after  "  Roy  "  ;  and 
Madeline,  her  head  turned  aside  and  her 
lovely  sad  eyes  filling,  answered  that  it  was 
one  of  her  darling's  bad  days,  and  that  the 
spring-time  of  the  year  always  sorely  tried 
him. 

Kate  hastened  to  change  the  talk,  and  told 
Madeline  cheerfully  of  Hetty  Pringle's  visit. 

"  From  what  I  can  understand,"  said  Kate, 
*^  1  do  not  think  that  it  will  now  be  long 
before  that  remarkable  marriage  takes  place. 
I  can't  imagine  how  it  will  turn  out." 

Madeline  dashed  aside  her  tears,  and  smiled 
in  her  proud  calm  way. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  marriage  ever  will 
take  place,"  she  said.  "  Time  will  prove." 
Adding  hastily :  "  I  had  told  Eoy  before  to- 
•day  about  my — my  old  friend  Adam  Ford 
at   the  Lock  ;    and    see  !    he    has   sent   him 
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this  purse  for  a  present.  My  friends  are 
Eoy's." 

"  It  is  a  very  heavy  purse,"  said  Kate^ 
thoughtfully,  taking  Roy's  gift  in  her  hand. 

By-and-by,  when  Madeline  was  putting 
on  her  dainty  dressing-gown,  Kate  Harland 
for  the  first  time  noticed  a  large  jet  locket 
which  she  wore  on  a  ribbon  round  her  neck 
and  evidently  concealed  in  her  bosom.  At 
sight  of  the  locket  an  involuntary  exclama- 
tion broke  from  Kate.  For  an  instant,  an 
instant  keen  with  pain  and  apprehension,  she 
trembled  for  Roger's  future. 

*' Madeline  —  forgive  my  curiosity,"  she 
said,  wistfully ;  "  does  that  locket  contain  a 
photograph  ?  " 

Madeline,  without  knowing  that  she  did  so^ 
raised  one  hand  quickly  to  the  ribbon  about 
her  throat,  covering  the  black  locket  with  the 
other. 

''  Yes,"  she  replied,  not  without  ernotion 
— "  the  photograph  of  my  dear  dead  mother." 

"  And  —  and,  Madeline,-  nothing  else  ?  " 
said  Kate,  in  the  same  wistful  tone. 

And  Madeline  answered  : 

"Yes,  Kate — something  else.  A  copy  of 
that  dead  mother  s  marriage  certificate." 

"That  is  all,  dear?'' 

"  That  is  all." 

Kate    thereupon  pressed   her    arms    very 
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lovingly  and  trustfully  around  Madeline,  and 
buried  her  face  on  Madeline's  neck. 

"Dearest  friend,  forgive  me,"  she  whispered. 
**  You  know  of  what — of  whom — I  was  think- 
ing?" 

^'  Yes,  I  know,"  answered  Madeline,  softly, 
returning  Kate's  caress ;  "  but  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  I — I  mean,  dear,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  fear." 


On  the  next  day  Madeline  went  across  to 
the  Lock  cottage  to  see  Adam  Ford,  and  took 
with  her  the  present  which  Roy  had  sent  to 
the  old  man.  She  found  him  sitting  in  the 
porch  in  the  sunshine,  engaged  in  mending 
his  night-lines,  which  it  was  Adam's  custom, 
during  the  summer  months,  to  bait  and  set 
after  dusk  in  cool  and  secret  places  beneath 
the  old  bridge  or  in  the  reedy  shallows  by 
the  tumbling  weir.  It  had  been  an  idle  day 
for  Adam  Ford;  few  boats  or  barges  since 
sunrise  having  passed  through  the  Lock- 
gates. 

He  wept  childish  tears  of  gratitude  over 
Roy's  bountiful  gift,  and  patted  Madeline's 
hand,  and  stroked  her  dark  hair,  telling  her 
dreamily,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  that  she  was 
like  his  lovely  daughter  who  was  dead  and 
gone,  and  calling  her  Minnehaha. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  market-day  in  Coverley-on-Dane,  and 
the  busiest  day  of  the  whole  six  for  the  scandal- 
loving,  frisky  little  town. 

About  mid-day  the  country  folk  who  had 
business  to  attend  to  arrived  in  spring-carts, 
gigs,  four-wheels,  and  other  vehicles  of  more 
or  less  odd  build,  and  drawn  by  more  or  less 
odd-looking  quadrupeds,  and  "  put  up  "  either 
at  ''The  Gig"  in  High  Street— where  a 
capital  "  ordinary"  might  be  had  for  half-a- 
crown — or  at  the  less  pretentious  "Wild 
Horse,"  whose  flourishing  rival,  ''  The  Red- 
Hot  Poker,"  was  situated  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way. 

Many  of  the  humbler  class  of  farmers 
patronised  "  The  Red-Hot  Poker." 

There  upon  the  pavement  edge  in  the 
market-place  were  crockery  stalls  and  vege- 
table stands,  and  wicker  prisons  full  of 
struggling  poultry ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  being 
guarded  by  buxom  country  wives  in  vast 
white  aprons  and  red  plaid  shawls  worn  cross- 
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wise  over  their  breasts,  who  had  also  for  sale 
pats  of  fresh  butter  wrapped  in  cool  cabbage- 
leaves,  and  baskets  of  new-laid  eggs. 

Invariably  outside  that  popular  tavern, 
"  The  Poker,"  a  well-known  calf-dealer  took 
up  his  station ;  his  living  wares,  panting  and 
leg-tied,  lyiug  in  a  mass  along  the  tail-board 
of  his  cart,  with  their  pathetic  young  eyes 
turned  dumbly  yet  beseechingly  to  the  faces 
of  the  passers-by. 

In  the  corn-exchange,  beneath  the  town- 
hall  and  justice-rooms,  the  farmers  transacted 
the  business  which  had  brought  them  thither ; 
and  looked  very  wise  and  talked  very  broad 
in  discussing  their  crops  and  farm  affairs — 
and  not  infrequently  went  home  very  drunk 
when  market  was  over  and  the  day's  work 
done. 

Indeed  a  good  deal  of  drinking  went  for- 
ward on  a  market-day  at  Coverley — a  thirsty 
little  town  at  the  best  of  times — and  alto- 
gether the  day  for  the  inhabitants  was  far 
from  being  a  dull  one  ;  what  with  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  cackling  and  screeching  of 
fowls,  the  bleating  of  calves,  the  oaths  of  the 
farmers,  and  other  sights  and  sounds  inci- 
dental to  the  occasion. 

Generally,  in  the  afternoon,  perched  in  their 
carriages-and-pairs,  the  county  folk  drove 
soberly   into    the  town,  and,  with  gracious 
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mien,  did  a  little  trumpery  shopping  at  the 
superior  drapers  in  the  place — giving  infinite 
trouble  for  very  small  results ;  and  Coverley 
damsels,  of  the  best  Coverley  *'  society," 
walked  abroad  and  did  a  little  shopping  like- 
wise, and  hunted  the  curates  of  St.  Eve's, 
and  stared  with  a  stony  stare  at  other 
Coverley  damsels  who  were  of  an  altogether 
lower  sphere,  but  who  also  had  an  eye  to  and 
an  interest  in  curates ;  and  then  they  all 
marched  ofF  to  afternoon  "  mass,"  with  their 
packages  under  their  arms,  or  in  their 
pockets,  or  in  their  muffs,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  afterwards — the  brief  service 
concluded — hustled  one  another  at  the 
sacred  doors,  animated  by  the  common 
desire  to  walk  home  with  the  officiating 
parson.  Invariably  was  there  a  melee  of 
this  description  if  it  so  chanced  that  the 
Reverend  Felix  Scamper  was  the  curate  who 
had  conducted  the  afternoon  "  mass  "  at  St. 
Eve's.  True,  the  Eeverend  Felix  Scamper 
was  a  married  man;  but  then,  as  Miss  Bishop 
and  Miss  Eager  observed  in  their  caustic 
fashion,  that  fact  was  of  little  weight  with 
the  unmarried  young  women  of  Coverley. 

Look  at  Miss  Snaffle,  for  instance — that 
audacious  yet  fascinating  Miss  Snaffle — of 
whom  the  Maltovers,  the  Singletons,  and  the 
Bilfils,    were   known  to    be   wildly  jealous. 
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Why,  even  on  this  very  market-day  the 
whole  town  was  simmering  with  the  whisper 
of  her  latest  frolic  ! 

It  was  the  opinion  of  everybody  that  that 
vivacious  lady  was  going  a  trifle  too  far,  and 
that,  if  she  did  not  take  care,  the  Keverend 
Septimus  Haze  would  get  wind  of  her  tricks, 
and  there  would  then  be  an  end  of  the  Lady 
Principal's  reign  at  the  Cottage  Hospital  in 
South  Street. 

No  more  leaping  over  forms  after  dusk  in 
the  parish  schoolroom  on  Christmas  Eve;  no 
more  primrose-gathering  in  Chalkhill  Wood 
for  church-decorating  at  Eastertide;  no  more 
sausage  suppers  and  hiding  in  flour-bins,  hot 
grog  hastily  consumed,  and  other  surrepti- 
tious delights  of  a  similar  nature !  No,  all 
these  things  must  assuredly  cease  if  the 
frolicsome  Lady  Principal  were  not  more 
cautious. 

Coverley-on-Dane,  like  the  world  at  large, 
was  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  virtue ; 
and  when  those  attacks  came  on,  and  so  long 
as  they  lasted,  the  sly  little  town  waxed  ex- 
ceedingly virtuous  indeed. 

So  people  were  beginning  to  say  that  Miss 
Snaffle  and  the  curates  had  better  take  care, 
that  the  scandal  was  becoming  a  really  grave 
one,  and  that  if  the  Vicar  himself  did  not 
*'  smell   a  rat,"   Mrs.  Septimus  Haze   herself 
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smelt  one,  it  was  plain.  And  woe  betide 
Miss  Snaffle  and  the  Reverend  Felix  Scamper 
if  that  queer  rumour  of  the  form- jumping  and 
the  sausage-suppers  got  to  the  ears  of  the 
Vicars' s  wife  ! 

It  being  a  warm  May  day,  Kate  Harland, 
in  the  afternoon,  having  a  few  purchases  to 
make  at  different  shops,  walked  through  the 
lovely  Borough  meadows  Coverley-ward. 
Madeline  accompanied  her  friend.  Eoger, 
of  course,  attended  market,  and  had  driven 
in  his  dog-cart  into  the  town.  The  girls 
had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  ''  The  Gig " 
at  five  o'clock,  when  they  would  all  drive 
back  to  the  Little  Mills  together. 

The  wooded  hills  beyond  and  beside  the 
Dane  were  now  greenly,  and  most  gloriously 
so,  clad ;  the  river  flashed  and  quivered  in 
the  sunlight ;  the  swallows  kissed  the 
stream's  broad  breast.  Most  gloriously 
green  and  beautiful,  too,  was  the  billowy 
plain  of  meadow  grass,  starred  thickly 
everywhere  with  bold  bright  buttercups; 
and  sweetly,  daintily  blue  were  the  cluster- 
ing forget-me-nots  which  grew  so  coyly 
amongst  the  rushes  by  the  river-side. 

As  they  left  the  fair  wide  meadowland 
behind  them,  and,  gaining  the  town,  turned 
up  into  High  Street,  they  beheld,  coming 
slowly   towards  them,  a  poor  old  figure — a 
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figure  advancing  with  difiicultj,  leaning  on  a 
couple  of  sticks. 

Her  big  black  bonnet  was  crushed  and 
shapeless ;  her  apron,  which  might  once  have 
been  whiter,  now  hung  before  her  in  un- 
savoury tatters ;  her  miserable  gown,  if 
gown  it  could  be  called,  limply,  starvedly 
clothed  her  gaunt  old  bones. 

The  two  girls  noticed,  as  she  tottered  on- 
ward, that  a  foul,  blood-marked  bandage 
crossed  her  wrinkled  forehead  and  concealed 
one  eye  as  well;  above  the  bandage,  with 
its  horrible  stains,  locks  of  short  and  coarse 
Avhite  hair  blew  about  in  the  sweet  fresh  wind. 

A  strip  or  two  of  sticking-plaster  were 
conspicuous  upon  her  lower  jaw,  which,  tooth- 
less and  palsied,  worked  up  and  down  as  she 
crawled  along  in  the  sunshine,  muttering : 

"  Ah,  me  ! — ah,  me  !  for  poor  bodies  o'  the 
likes  o'  us  it's  a  cruel  world.  I  oughter  have 
been  dead  and  gone — and  I  wonder  I  ain't — 
long  ago.  But  I  can't  go  into  the  'Ouse  ;  I 
won't  go  into  the  'Ouse.  Bocky  shall 
murder  me  first ;  and  I  suppose  he  'ull  some 
day!" 

Kate  Harland  immediately  recognised  the 
poor  old  figure.  It  was  Bocky  Oakum's 
grandmother,  who  lived  in  Trinder's  Yard. 

"  Why,  G-ranny,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  she  cried,  shocked  and  astonished  at 
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Granny's   woeful    appearance.      "  What    on 
earth  have  you  been  doinor  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Kate,  is  it  you — God  bless  you  !  " 
said  Granny,  with  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to 
come,  looking  up  sidewise  with  her  one  blear 
eye  from  out  of  the  dingy  penthouse  of  her 
flattened  headgear.  ''  I  ain't  been  doing 
nothing  to  myself — it's  Bocky.  He's  on  the 
drink  again,  Miss  Kate,  and  a-spending  at 
'  The  Poker '  or  the  '  Wild  'Oss '  every 
blessed  farden  he  earns  at  his  fly-driving. 
And  he'll  be  the  death  o'  me  afore  he've 
done,  he  'ull,  Miss  Kate,  and  then  his  poor 
old  Granny  won't  trouble  him  no  longer." 

"  Why  don't  you  have  him  locked  up  ?  " 
said  Kate,  indignantly.  ''  It  is  shameful  to 
see  you  in  this  plight !  " 

And  Madeline,  though  her  heart  ached  with 
keenest  pity  too,  could  not  repress  the 
shudder  which  chilled  her  veins  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  blood-soiled  bandage  that  hid 
from  view  Granny's  wounded  eye  and  head. 

"  Have  him  locked  up  ?  "  whined  the  old 
woman,  dolefully  shaking  her  big  black 
bonnet.  *' I  dunno,  Miss  Kate;  I  dunno. 
It's  hard,  arter  all,  you  see,  on  yer  own  flesh 
and  blood,  to  send  'um  to  jail.  Once  a  jail- 
bird, alius  a  jail-bird,  my  ole  man  that  I 
buried  twenty  year  ago  used  to  say ;  and  he 
was  right,  Miss  Kate.     I  maun't  be  too  hard 
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on  Bocky;  he  don't  know  what  lie's  doing 
Avhen  the  drink's  inside  of  him,  Bocky  don't. 
Ah,  that  cussed  drink  !  " 

"  Accursed,  indeed  ! "  sighed  Kate,  quickly. 
"  But  as  for  being  hard  on  him,  why  that's 
sheer  nonsense,  you  know,  Granny.  It  is  a 
great  deal  harder  for  you,  I  should  say,  to  be 
knocked  about  the  place  like  a  bit  of  old  fur- 
niture," she  added,  with  warmth. 

"  But  if  Bocky  was  took  away  I  should 
have  to  go  into  the  'Ouse,"  said  Grranny, 
swaying  feebly  as  she  leant  upon  her  two 
hedge-sticks ;  "  and  I  don't  want  to  die  iu 
the  'Ouse,  Miss  Kate.  Trew,  he  a' most  did 
for  me  in  the  winter,  and  would  ha'  done  it 
quite  if  Mr.  Roger  and  the  young  gen'leman 
at  the  Moat  hadn't  ha'  come  along  the  Yard 
that  night  and  stopped  him." 

''  Ah,  yes ;  I  remember  now  their  telling 
me  about  it,"  Kate  replied,  kindly.  "  And 
where  are  you  off  to  now,  Grranny  ?  " 

Granny  whimpered  out  that  she  was  just 
dragging  herself  down  as  far  as  the  Yicarage, 
to  see  whether  her  pitiful  story  would  in  any 
wise  soften  the  heart  of  the  Reverend  Sep- 
timus Haze. 

"  It  all  depends  what  skin  he's  in,"  said  the 
old  woman,  not  without  venom;  ''whether 
he's  awake-like  or  dazy  with  his  book-larn- 
ing.     It's  o'  no  mortal  use  a-going  to  her'' — 
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-with  withering  scorn  on  the  pronoun,  and  a 
thump  upon  the  pavement  with  one  of  her 
sticks — "  for  she's  as  hard  as  nails  with  the 
likes  o'  us." 

*'  Her,  Granny  ?   Who  is  her  ?  "  said  Kate, 
smiling. 

"  The  Vicar  s  lady,  Miss  Kate,"  grunted 
Granny  Oakum,  with  another  thump  upon 
the  pavement  in  High  Street.  "  She's  as 
hard  as  nails  or  the  crusts  o'  bread  a  week 
old  which  she  chucks  to  the  likes  o'  us,  as  if 
we  was  dogs,  when  we  go  down  to  the  kitchen 
door  for  scraps.  But  there,  my  deary,  when 
the  cupboard's  empty  at  home  crusts  a  week 
old  be  better  than  no  bread  at  all.  '  Come 
to  church,  to  early  mass,  Mrs.  Oakum,'  says 
she ;  or,  '  Eead  our  beautiful  little  magazine, 
Mrs.  Oakum,'  she  says  sometimes,  '  and  you 
will  feel  more  comfortable  in  every  way.' 
She  thinks  we  can  live  on  tracks  and  that 
there  blessed  '  parish  magazine,'  as  they 
calls  it ;  and  if  a  poor  soul's  a-starving,  why, 
she  tells  'um  to  come  to  church.  But  prayer- 
making.  Miss  Kate,  comes  hard  to  a  empty 
stomick,  and  church-going  ain't  pleasant-like 
in  rags  and  tatters.  The  Yicar  he  ain't  so 
bad  as  her — I  will  say  that  for  the  little 
gen'leman,"  rambled  on  Granny  ;  "  though 
with  all  his  book-larning  he's  never  the  parson 
to  help  the  poor  folks  to  Heaven — whatever 
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comfort  he  may  be  for  the  rich  'uns.  'Deed, 
I  often  thinks,"  sighed  Granny  Oakum — 
"  spite  of  the  texes  and  all  the  tracks — that 
there  ain't  no  such  a  place  as  Heaven  for  the 
poor." 

The  clock  in  the  fine  old  tower  of  St.  Eve's, 
chiming  and  striking  three,  warned  Kate  and 
her  companion  that  they  should  be  moving 
onward.  So,  with  kind  and  cheering 
words,  they  each  squeezed  something  into 
Granny's  ready  palm  —  something  which 
made  the  crone's  one  blear  eye  twinkle  with 
satisfaction — -and  hastened  up  the  street  in 
the  direction  of  the  market-place. 

Granny  Oakum  meanwhile,  with  many  a 
^'  God  bless  ye,  my  dears,"  upon  her  palsied 
lips,  gathered  herself  together  and  went 
■crawling  on  again  upon  her  two  sticks 
towards  Coverley  Yicarage,  which  faced  the 
beautiful  Dane.  She  had  heard — poor  sad 
old  soul ! — of  offertories  made  every  Sunday 
for  the  relief  of  the  Coverley  sick  and  needy ; 
but  never  so  much  as  the  colour  of  a  copper 
collected  in  the  church  of  St.  Eve's  for  that 
purpose  had  Granny  seen  as  yet  in  Trinder's 
Yard.  That  she  did  know,  and  could  take 
her  oath  to. 

Where  then  did  all  the  coin  go  to  ?  Trin- 
der's Yard  would  sarcastically  demand  some- 
times.    Perhaps,  boldly  scoffed  the  most  un- 
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regeDerate  of  tte  inhabitants,  fine  madam 
collared  it  to  pay  her  cook's  wages  or  her 
milliner's  bill.  Yes,  beyond  question  there 
were  losts  souls  in  Trinder's  Yard.  Such 
calumny  spoke  for  itself. 

When  next  Kate  and  Madeline  heard  of 
Granny  Oakum,  the  old  woman's  troubles 
were  ended,  the  hardships  of  a  hard  life  were 
done  with  for  ever.  And  Trinder's  Yard 
knew  her  no  more.  She  had  solved  tha 
riddle  of  the  "  Great  Perhaps,"  and  had 
ascertained  whether  or  not  there  was  a  place- 
called  Heaven  for  the  poor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

By  the  time  St.  Eve's  clock  had  struck  four, 
Kate  Harland  had  finished  her  shopping. 

She  and  Madeline,  during  the  afternoon, 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Roger,  surrounded 
by  other  men,  near  the  corn-exchange ;  they 
had  beheld,  in  the  distance,  the  familiar  burly 
figure  of  Julia  Pringle  in  hot  pursuit  of  Mr. 
Headstone  Payne. 

They  had  seen  the  Reverend  Felix  Scamper, 
with  his  jovial  stride,  turn  down  into  South 
Street,  presumably  to  call  on  Miss  Snaffle ; 
and  they  had  met  more  than  once  a  callow 
and  blushing  curate  attended  adoringly  by 
two  of  the  Miss  Bilfils  and  three  of  the  Miss 
Singletons  as  well. 

The  second  time  that  Kate  and  Made- 
line came  across  that  favoured  curate,  the 
plain  Miss  Bilfils  had  been  ousted  from  the 
siege  and  the  plump  Miss  Mai  to  vers  had 
triumphantly  taken  their  place.  But  the 
resolute  Miss  Singletons  could  stick  like 
burs. 
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Presently  they  saw  tlie  Pringles'  carriage 
drive  with  much  pomp  into  the  market-place 
and  stop  at  the  shop  of  the  chief  Coverley 
stationer.  This  shop,  which  was  also  the 
library,  was  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the 
doors  of  "  The  Gig  Hotel." 

Within  the  carriage,  reclining  with  much 
grace  upon  the  cushions,  were  Mrs.  Pringle 
and  her  daughter  Hetty,  both  of  them 
magnificently  arrayed  in  the  latest  fashion 
for  the  month  of  May. 

Facing  these  two  sat  Sir  Garth  Gilroy, 
languid  of  aspect  and  faultlessly  dressed. 
His  trim  slight  figure  was  still  so  young- 
looking  that  one  might  well  have  mistaken 
it — had  not  it  been  for  the  close-cropped 
gray  head — for  that  of  a  really  young  man. 

At  this  spectacle  the  faint  carnation 
which  the  walk  into  Coverley  had  brought 
to  Madeline's  cheeks  gradually  disappeared, 
and  her  lips  tightened  visibly.  Kate  Har- 
land  laughed. 

"  It  is  a  proud  moment  for  Mrs.  Pringle," 
said  she  merrily.  "  Cannot  you  enter  into 
her  feelings,  Madeline  ? — driving  thus  into 
Coverley  on  a  market  day,  with  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  occupying  a  seat  in  her  carriage  in 
the  character  of  her  future  son-in-law  ?  Yes  ; 
it's  a  proud  moment  for  Mrs.  Pringle.  Look 
at  her !  " 
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And  Madeline  still  pale,  and  with  nostrils 
slightly  quivering,  looked  again ;  but  she 
answered  low  and  firmly  : 

''  No — I  could  not,  if  I  were  to  try,  dear, 
«nter  into  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Pringle's  sen- 
sations. For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  there  should  be  anything  to  be  proud  of 
in  holding  the  slightest  intercourse  with  a 
man  like  Sir  Garth  Gilroy." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  know  how  much  in  the 
dark  I  still  am  ;  how  little  at  present  I  com- 
prehend of  your  secret,"  Kate  replied,  in  her 
bright,  good-humoured  way.  ''  And  though 
of  course  I  am  aware  how  intensely  you  dis- 
like the  man,  yet  you  must  admit  that — " 

"Dislike,  I  am  afraid,  is  hardly  the  word. 
I  believe  that  I  am  wicked  enough  to  hate 
him,"  interrupted  Madeline  quickly. 

Here  the  carriage  party  waiting  before  the 
stationer's  door  caught  sight  of  Kate  and 
Miss  Dexter  upon  the  opposite  pavement. 

Hetty  nodded  immediately  in  a  pleasant 
condescending  little  manner ;  Sir  Garth,  with 
no  trace  of  a  smile,  just  lifted  his  hat ;  whilst 
Mrs.  Pringle's  satin  bonnet,  with  its  tower- 
ing plume  of  sage-green  feathers,  moved 
never  an  inch. 

Kate  bowed  across  the  road  in  return ; 
Madeline,  with  proud  indifference,  ignored 
^11  three. 
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*'  I  suppose  they'll  take  up  Jill  by-and- 
by,"  Kate  remarked,  "  when  she  has  accom- 
plished her —     Ha  !  " 

Now  it  was  Kate  Harland's  turn  to  start 
and  change  colour.  But  people  were  near,, 
and  she  quickly  regained  her  self-possession. 

A  burst  of  laughter,  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  in  friendly  dispute,  had  turned  the 
eyes  and  attention  of  the  girls  to  the  doors 
of  "The  Gig  Hotel."  Those  plate-glass 
doors  were  continually  on  the  swing  on 
market-day  in  Coverley-on-Dane. 

A  group  of  young  men,  all  known  one  to 
the  other,  had  accidentally  met  outside  that 
comfortable  hostelry ;  and  now  were  united 
in  prevailing  upon  one  of  their  number — one 
that  appeared  somewhat  reluctant  to  join 
them — to  enter  the  bar  and  (in  their  own 
language)  "  liquor  up." 

"  No,  no,  you  fellows,"  laughed  Barton 
Chance.  *' I  have  had  enough,  I  tell  you 
— at  any  rate,  for  the  present,  Can't  you 
see  that  I  have,  man  ?  Later  on,  perhaps, 
don't  you  know.  .  .  .  Besides,  there's  the 
guv'nor.  Sir  Garth,  over  yonder.  If  he  sees 
me  loafing  about  here,  he  may  take  it  into 
his  head  by-and-by  to  be  a  bit  unpleasant. 
He  can  be  deucedly  unpleasant,  I  assure- 
you,  when  he  likes.   ..." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  one. 
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"A  bottle  of  apollinaris  won't  kill  you, 
Bart,  old  chap,"  chaffed  a  second. 

*'  Oh,  Sir  Grarth  be  hanged ! "  cheerily 
observed  a  third ;  the  expression  however 
made  use  of  was  by  no  means  exactly 
''  hanged."  "  He  has  eyes  just  now  only  for 
the  lovely  Hetty." 

Another  shout  of  merriment  greeted  this 
jocular  remark  at  Miss  Hetty  Pringle's  ex- 
pense ;  and  then  they  all  said  soothingly, 
patting  the  young  fellow  on  the  back : 

"  Yes,  yes ;  Sir  Garth  be  '  hanged  ' — a 
capital  idea.     Come  along,  Bart  !  " 

Here  somebody  resolutely  pushed  open 
the  swing-door,  and  they  all  trooped  in, 
treading  upon  one  another's  heels  and  hust- 
ling the  yielding  Barton  along — actually 
nothing  loth  perhaps — in  their  midst.  The 
doors  swung  easily  back  into  their  place. 
The  boisterous  young  men  had  vanished. 

The  little  scene  was  over  in  less  than  a 
minute ;  but  Kate  Harland  saw  it  and  in- 
stantly grasped  its  significance. 

She  dragged  Madeline's  arm  within  her 
own  and  turned  shortly  round. 

*'  Let  us  cross  over,"  she  said,  speaking 
hurriedly  in  her  attempt  to  speak  carelessly. 
*'  I  detest  passing  that  horrid  '  Gig '  on 
these  days— detest  having  to  meet  Roger 
there.     See  !  Madeline,  Julia  Pringle  has  at 
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last  captured  poor  Mr.  Payne,  and  is  now 
taking  him  up  to  the  carriage  to  speak  to  her 
mother.  I  suppose  between  them  they  will 
make  him  promise  that  he  will  dine  to-night 
at  the  Mills." 

In  silent  yet  tenderest  sympathy  Madeline 
pressed  close  the  arm  of  her  friend.  She 
understood,  had  perceived  long  ago,  how 
dear  to  Kate  was  Barton  Chance.  Still 
Kate,  with  regard  to  her  great  love,  had 
breathed  never  an  actual  word  to  any  living 
soul — not  even  to  Madeline  Dexter.  Why 
should  she,  how  could  she,  she  reasoned  with 
herself,  when  Barton  himself  kept  silent ; 
when  he  had  never  really  spoken  out  ? 

Thus  loitering  about  the  market-place  and 
High  Street,  waiting  until  Roger  and  the 
dog-cart  should  be  ready  for  them,  they 
passed,  near  the  top  of  the  latter  thorough- 
fare, a  comfortable-looking  bay-windowed 
house  ;  the  brass  knocker  and  bell-handle  of 
which  abode  shone  in  a  style  that  was  daz- 
zling to  behold.  Upon  the  panes  of  the  bay- 
window,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  front 
door,  somebody,  in  order  to  attract  the 
girls'  attention,  was  rapping  as  loudly  as  she 
could. 

Kate  and  Madeline,  looking  up  together, 
saw  and  recognised  above  the  green  wire- 
fitand   of   flowering-plants    which    filled    the 
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window  and  served  thereto  the  purpose  of  a 
lower  blind,  the  large  face  and  broad  E/oman 
nose  of  Miss  Bishop ;  with  the  more  scraggy 
lineaments  of  Miss  Eager  peering  over  her 
shoulder. 

In  another  moment  Miss  Bishop  was  at 
the  open  door,  with  Miss  Eager  standing  in 
the  hall  behind  her. 

''  Come  in  !  Come  in  ! "  cried  Miss  Bishop, 
authoritatively,  in  her  deep  strong  voice. 

"  Why,  we  haven't  seen  you  for  an  age," 
said  Miss  Eager,  in  her  thin  asthmatic  one. 

*'  And  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Dexter  ?  "  con- 
tinued Miss  Bishop.  "  Very  glad,  I'm  sure, 
to  see  you.  And  so  you  have  left  the  Pringles 
and  are  stopping  awhile,  we  hear,  with  the 
Harlands — trying  the  other  side  of  the  water 
for  a  change;  eh  ?  " 

"  A  change  for  the  better,  I  should  say," 
remarked  Miss  Eager,  with  her  little  dry 
cough. 

There  was  no  resisting  Miss  Bishop ;  she 
was  a  woman  of  much  determination,  and 
her  will  was  a  vigorous  one.  She  meant  to 
get  Kate  Harland  and  Miss  Dexter  into  the 
house  for  half-an-hour's  gossip,  and  lo  !  almost 
before  they  knew  where  they  were,  they  found 
themselves  seated  in  the  spinster  ladies'  draw- 
iug-room — or  "  best-parlour,"  as  the  apart- 
ment was   habitually  called — with  Susan,  a 
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middle-aged  domestic  of  rather  vinegary 
aspect,  bringing  in  some  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter. 

"  Come,  now  !  acknowledge  that  this  is 
every  jot  as  comfortable  as  waiting  about 
the  street  in  the  sun  for  your  brother,"  said 
Miss  Bishop  to  Kate,  when  the  reason  of  the 
two  girls'  lingering  before  the  modest  shop- 
windows  in  High  Street  had  been  explained 
to  her. 

Kate  pleasantly  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
great  deal  more  comfortable  ;  and  that  the  tea 
and  bread-and-butter  were  most  refreshing. 

"  Then  I  wonder  you  di'd  not  come  in  of 
your  own  accord,"  said  Miss  Bishop  directly. 
"You  know  well  enough  where  we  live." 

Kate  murmured  in  reply  some  not  quite 
audible  excuse  for  not  having  voluntarily 
called  ;  and  Miss  Eager  struck  in  with  — 

"  Why,  I  don't  believe  we  have  seen  any- 
thing of  you  since  that  fine  ball  you  had  down 
at  Borough  Mills  in  the  winter.  We  quite 
counted  upon  your  coming  up  to  Coverley 
and  telling  us  all  about  it ;  didn't  we, 
Maria?" 

"  That  we  certainly  did,"  said  Miss  Bishop. 
"  Everyone  in  Coverley  told  us  that  the  affair 
was  a  great  success — no  expense  spared,  and 
all  that." 

"  I  believe  it  went  off  very  well/'  answered 
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Xate,  quietly.  "  It  seems  now  a  long  while 
ago." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell  us,"  Miss 
Eager  hastened  to  put  in,  ''  whether  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy  proposed  to  Hetty  Pringle  on 
the  night  of  that  ball  of  theirs  ?  We  heard 
that  he  was  there,  and  thought  it  very  likely 
that  he  did  so." 

"  Yes,  he  was  there  ;  but  for  the  rest,  I 
cannot  enlighten  you,"  replied  Kate,  as 
quietly  as  before. 

Madeline  herself  said  nothing;  indeed 
made  no  observation  of  any  kind  unless 
pointedly  addressed.  She  sat  there  quite  still 
in  her  hard  high-backed  chair,  and  gravely 
sipped  her  tea ;  her  long  dark  eyelashes 
veiling  the  light  and  scorn  beneath  them. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  brazen  business 
in  my  life,"  cried  Miss  Bishop — ''  never  ! 
And  I  should  say  that  all  concerned  in  the 
match  would  live  one  day  to  repent  it.  It's 
scandalous !  IJave  you  seen  them  driving 
about  in  the  carriage  this  afternoon  ?  Sir 
Grarth  looked  as  if  he  was  praying  that  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  him,  whilst 
the  old  parent  bird  herself  looked  as  proud 
as  a  dozen  peacocks  rolled  into  one." 

"  Yes ;  we  remarked  that  Mrs.  Pringle 
looked  exceedingly  happy,"  answered  Kate 
Harland,  smiling. 
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"  Marriages,  they  say,  are  made  in  heaven,"' 
observed  Miss  Eager,  bitterly.  *'  This  one 
was  made  upon  earth — or  elsewhere — and 
will  be  unmade  in  the  Divorce  Court.  Mark 
my  words !  " 

Then  the  two  famous  Coverley  spinsters 
went  on  to  talk  about  their  neighbours,  in 
their  usual  edifying  style — about  the  Bilfils, 
the  Maltovers,  the  Singletons,  the  doings  of 
''  the  little  big  folk "  generally,  and  the 
flighty  curates  of  St.  Eve's. 

*'Have  you  heard,  by-the-bye,"  said  Miss 
Bishop,  "  the  latest  report  about  Miss  Snaffle 
and  the  Reverend  Felix  Scamper?  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it — we  got  it  from 
Headstone  Payne." 

And  here,  in  spite  of  Kate  Harland's  pro- 
testations that  she  and  Madeline  must  be 
going  in  a  minute,  followed  an  anecdote 
touching  the  reckless  doings  of  the  Lady 
Priocipal  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  in  South 
Street,  which  put  those  other  tales  of  the 
sausage  suppers  and  the  hot  grog  and  the 
form-jumping  after  dusk  in  the  parish-school- 
room utterly  into  the  shade. 

Madeline  could  only  listen  and  marvel  in 
silence  at  what  she  heard ;  such  talk  as  this, 
and  such  evident  relish  in  it,  was  an  experience 
altogether  new  to  her.  It  was  a  revelation. 
Such  odious  gossip  had  never  been  heard  at 
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her  refined  and  beautiful  home  in  Cumberland 
Square.  What  would  Roy  and  Aunt  Helen 
think  of  it  all,  she  found  herself  wondering 
in  her  own  breast  ? 

Kate  Harland  pulled  out  her  watch ;  and 
Madeline  gladly  rose. 

''  We  must  go  now,"  Kate  said,  emphati- 
cally.    "  It  is  five  o'clock." 

But  before  the  two  spinster  ladies  would 
allow  the  girls  to  depart,  they  told  them  of  a 
special  entertainment,  consisting  of  songs, 
duetts,  readings  and  recitations,  which  was 
fixed  to  take  place  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Athenaeum,  on  Thursday  evening  in  the 
following  week. 

"  It  is  in  aid  of  funds  for  the  Cottage 
Hospital,"  explained  Miss  Bishop ;  "  and  as 
the  object  in  view  is  a  charitable  one,  every- 
body in  Coverley  is  sure  to  be  there.  Miss 
Dexter,"  turning  to  Madeline,  "you  really 
ought  to  come.  You  are  a  town-bred  girl, 
and  a  genuine  country  entertainment  of  this 
description  would,  to  you,  I  should  think, 
prove  highly  diverting." 

"In  fact,"  chuckled  Miss  Eager,  ''these 
Coverley  Athenseum  affairs  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
good  deal  more  amusing  for  everybody  who 
looks  on  than  they  who  organize  and  take 
part  in  them  altogether  care  about." 

"  I  have  never  assisted  at  anything  of  the 
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kind/'  said  Madeline,  with  a  gentle  smile. 
"  So  perhaps  I  should  enjoy  it.  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  what  '  a  country  entertainment' 
is  like." 

"  Well,  the  rude  boys  in  the  gallery  are 
great  fun,"  croaked  Miss  Eager.  "  Mr. 
Payne  always  will  have  it  that  they  are  the 
chief  attraction  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience ;  and,  'pon  my  word,  I  believe  he's 
right.  At  all  events,  I,  for  one,  would  never 
go  if  it  were  not  for  the  rude  boys  in  the 
gallery.     And  I  don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"  Yery  well,  we'll  consider  the  matter 
settled,"  said  Miss  Bishop,  promptly.  "  We'll 
secure  reserved  seats  when  we  take  our  little 
stroll  this  evening,  and  then  we  shall  be  sure 
of  good  places,  Kate.  You  must  come  up  and 
drink  tea  with  us  on  Thursday  evening — no 
refusal;  we  won't  hear  of  it! — so  that  we 
can  all  go  round  afterwards  in  a  party  to  the 
Athenaeum.  And  if  you  can  persuade  your 
brother  Eoger  and  his  friend  Mr.  Chance  to 
accompany  you  girls,  why,  of  course,  so  much 
the  better.  Tell  them  from  Rachel  and  me 
that  they  must  come — you  will  want  them  to 
look  after  you,  going  home — and  so  we  shall 
secure  places  for  them  too.  Now,  mind, 
don't  forget — it's  an  engagement." 

Kate  at  that  moment,  in  order  to  get  away, 
would  have  promised  anything ;  for  she  knew 
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that  Roger,  himself  the  most  punctual  of  men, 
hated  to  be  kept  waiting  at  any  time. 

They  found  him  with  his  dog-cart  awaiting 
their  appearance  in  the  broad  gateway  of 
"  The  Gig  Hotel,"  where  sounds  of  convivi- 
ality were  distinctly  audible,  issuing  from 
the  bar  and  public  rooms  within.  Soger's 
brow  was  cloudy.  He  spoke  in  the  brusque 
tone  which  he  could  not  help  when  annoyed. 
Kate's  heart  sank;  she  read  Roger's  gloom 
aright. 

"  You  are  nearly  ten  minutes  late,  Kate," 
said  he. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know — we  couldn't  help  it," 
she  aDSwered.  She  touched  the  sleeve  of  his 
light  cover-coat.  "  Roger,"  she  whispered, 
"  is — is  Barton  in  there  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  Jump  up,"  he  said  aloud. 

So  saying,  he  helped  his  sister  to  mount 
the  back  seat  and  assisted  Madeline  to  the 
front  place  beside  his  own.  The  ostler, 
tipped  before  the  girls'  arrival,  led  the  mare 
to  the  gateway  entrance,  and  three  minutes 
later,  at  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  driving 
homeward  along  the  Redtown  road. 

Kate  for  a  while  wrestled  in  silence  with 
her  anguish,  thankful  that  she  was  occupying 
the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart.  But  presently 
leaning  over  between  Madeline  and  Roger, 
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she  told  her  brother  quite  cheerfully  how  they 
had  got  through  the  afternoon ;  whom  they 
had  seen,  where  they  had  been,  and  that 
they  had  promised  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  Coverley  AthenaBum. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  go,  Madeline  ?  '* 
he  inquired,  with  a  downward  incredulous 
glance  at  the  beautiful  still  face  near  his 
shoulder. 

Madeline — though  her  dark  eyes  were 
grave  and  dreamy,  and  she  scarcely  noted 
the  sweetness  of  the  flowering  hedgerows, 
the  vigorous  undulating  green  of  the  far- 
reaching  cornfields,  the  slanting  golden  light 
of  the  westering  sun — laughed  softly.  There 
was  for  her  a  sense  of  rest,  strength,  and 
protection  by  Roger  Harland's  side ;  and  the 
future,  so  close  at  hand  now,  that  she  had  to 
face  and  to  fight,  lost  wholly  its  lurid  and 
terrible  aspect  when  Eoger  and  his  strength 
were  near  her.  So  she  laughed,  and  said 
thoughtfully : 

"  Yes  ;  they  say  it  is  amusing — I  think  I 
should  like  to  go.     One  must  live  and  learn." 

"  That  is  settled  then,"  remarked  Eoger, 
lightly  flicking  the  brown  mare's  mane. 

Here  they  turned  down  the  quiet  lane 
which  led  to  the  Little  Mills;  and  shortly 
after  the  brown  mare  stopped  at  the  Har- 
lands'  garden  gate. 
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"  Home  at  last !  "  cried  Madeline,  quite 
simply  and  naturally.     "  I  am  very  glad." 

And  Roger's  heart  leaped  as  lie  heard  the 
words.  Would  it  ever  be  really  Madeline's 
home  ?  Yes,  some  day,  he  fondly  trusted — 
some  day,  if  he  was  patient ;  and  patient  he 
meant  to  be. 

Ah,  what  would  he  have  said,  could  he 
have  looked  into  the  future  and  have  read 
therein  that  his  beloved  Little  Mills  would 
never  be  the  home  of  this  woman  who  was 
all  the  world  to  him  ! 

Radiantly  as  the  sun  shone,  was  shining 
on  that  fair  May  day,  the  shadows  were 
horribly  near. 


CHAPTEE,     XII. 

It  was  the  evening  before  that  one  on  which 
the  entertainment  at  the  Coverley  Athenaeum 
was  fixed  to  take  place — a  Wednesday  even- 
ing, calm,  exquisitely  serene,  with  the  clear 
pale  blue  of  the  sky  overhead  mirrored  faith- 
fully in  the  dark  depths  of  the  river  below ; 
with  streaks  of  pink  and  primrose  and 
wannest  apple-green  lying  low  in  the  languid 
west,  marking  the  fair  region  where  the  sun 
had  gone  down. 

For  once  the  busy  roar  of  the  mills  was 
hushed  ;  business  was  slacker  now  that 
summer  was  drawing  near.  In  the  glorious 
woods  above  the  river  a  nightingale  had 
already  begun  to  flood  with  his  rapturous 
melody  the  dark  and  unfrequented  dells,  where 
the  harebells  grew  in  such  wondrous  profusion 
and  the  moss  was  as  richest  velvet  beneath 
one's  feet. 

In  the  meadow-grass  by  the  riverside,  lush, 
abundant,  and  almost  ready  for  the  scythe — 
in  which  the  bold  bright  buttercups  and  the 
sturdy  ox-eyed  daisies  would  assert  their  being 
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and  refused  to  be  concealed  —  a  corncrake 
croaked  his  monotonous  call ;  whilst  another, 
in  the  same  untiring  fashion,  answered  him 
from  a  distant  field. 

Gray  clouds  of  insect  life  hovered  thickly 
over  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  the  big 
fish  were  on  the  feed  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  the  eyots. 

Eoger  Harland  had  changed  his  dusty 
clothes,  and  now  sat  with  the  girls  in  the 
pleasant  old  dining-room  at  the  Little  Mills, 
reading  his  newspaper  by  the  open  window. 
Presently,  having  done  with  it,  he  flung  it 
aside. 

"  It's  more  than  a  shame  to  waste  such 
an  evening  indoors,"  said  he,  rising  and 
stretching  himself.  ''Come,  Madeline — Kate 
— rouse  up,  both  of  you,  and  we'll  go  for 
a  row  as  far  as  Woldney  or  Margrave.  There 
will  be  a  moon  by-and-by,  so  that  if  we  are 
a  bit  late  it  won't  matter." 

But  Kate,  who  was  deedily  occupied  with 
smartening  up  one  of  her  neat  best  gowns  for 
the  following  evening's  wear  at  the  Coverley 
Athen83um,  answered  briskly  : 

"  Out  of  the  question,  my  dear  boy.  I 
must  finish  this  little  matter  to-night,  for  I 
shall  have  no  time  for  it  to-morrow.  It  is 
baking-day,  and  there  are  other  important 
things  besides  to  be  done  on  Thursday.    You 
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see,  I  want  to  go  smart  to  the  entertainment. 
You  take  Madeline  on  the  river,  and  I'll  stay 
at  home,  Roger." 

Madeline  was  willing,  and  Eoger  nothing 
loth.  The  arrangement  was  a  satisfactory 
one  for  both  of  them  ;  and  Kate  perhaps, 
knowing  this,  invented  an  excuse  for  staying 
at  home. 

Ere  long  Harland  had  got  his  skiff  out 
from  the  boathouse,  and  was  assisting  Made- 
line into  the  cosily  cushioned  seat  at  the  stern. 
He  took  the  sculls,  and  she  the  scarlet  rudder- 
cords  ;  for  she  had  grown  quite  accomplished 
in  boating  affairs  since  her  sojourn  in  the 
Harlands'  home. 

She  wore  this  evening  one  of  her  pretty 
London  gowns — a  soft  dead-white  material, 
trimmed  with  lovely  lace  and  old-gold  satin. 
A  handsome  high-shouldered  tippet  of  Russian 
sable  was  her  only  wrap  ;  it  was  suGB.cient  on 
this  fair  May  night. 

They  must  pass  through  the  Lock  in  order 
to  gain  the  Woldney  part  of  the  river ;  but 
Adam  Ford  the  lock-keeper,  they  noticed, 
was  not  at  his  accustomed  post.  In  answer 
to  Roger's  shout  of  "  Lock — lock — lock,"  it 
was  Dan'l  Drake  who  appeared  to  wind  back 
the  huge  dripping  gates. 

"Hullo,  Dan'l,  you  here?"  said  Roger. 
''How's  that?" 
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Dan'l  explained  that  Adam  had  gone 
farther  up  the  river  Woldney  way,  to  look 
after  one  or  two  of  his  night-lines,  and  had 
asked  him — Dan'l — since  the  mills  had  stopped 
working  for  the  day,  to  mind  the  Lock  for  him 
during  his  absence. 

"  So  I  be  here,  sir,"  said  Dan'l.  ''Naomi 
she's  gone  to  Coverley,  and  it  was  a  bit  lone- 
some like  with  only  Hanner  at  home." 

"  Adam's  getting  a  sad  poacher  in  his  old 
age,"  remarked  Harland,  carelessly.  "  He 
had  better  look  out." 

"  Is  it  wrong,  then  ?  "  asked  Madeline 
anxiously,  as  the  gate  closed  behind  them, 
and  their  boat  rose  higher  and  higher  every 
moment  with  the  rising,  seething,  imprisoned 
water — "  to  set  these  night-lines  ?" 

*'  It  isn't  altogether  right,  I  suppose,"  said 
Eoger.  ''  But  then  I  fancy  old  Adam  does 
not  do  much  mischief  in  that  direction.  It 
amuses  him,  and  really  harms  nobody.  Be- 
sides, if  Sir  G-arth  Gilroy  does  not  object 
to  his  poaching  in  the  Woldney  water,  nobody 
else  round  about  here  has  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  him." 

"  Sir  Garth  may  not  know,"  murmured 
Madeline. 

"  I  don't  much  suspect  Sir  Garth  would 
care  if  he  did  know,  Madeline,"  replied 
E/Oger,  his  attention  just  then  engrossed  with 
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his  manipulation  of  the  boat-hook.  "  There 
are  other  poachers  in  the  "Woldney  back- 
stream  besides  Adam,  you  may  be  sure.  Sir 
Garth's  too  careless  to  look  after  his  own." 

Madeline  was  silent. 

Presently  the  skiff  reached  the  edge  of  the 
lock ;  and  Madeline  drew  her  hand  through 
the  now  deep  and  eddying  water,  with  an 
exclamation  of  relief. 

*'  Eoger,"  she  said,  ''  I  cannot  bear  a  lock. 
When  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  am  always 
somehow  reminded  of  a  huge  coffin — a  huge 
black  slimy  coffin !  " 

"  That  is  a  horrible  idea,"  said  Roger, 
simply. 

"I  never  shall  forget  that  night,"  said 
Madeline,  with  a  strong  shudder — '^  never 
can  forget  it — when  I  walked  straight  in — 
headlong — ah  !  it  was  frightful." 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  you  would  forget 
it,"  answered  Eoger,  quickly.  "  Nor  shall  I, 
my  dar — neither  shall  I  ever  forget  it, 
Madeline,"  he  said,  correcting  himself,  and 
drawing  the  sculls  dexterously  into  the  row- 
locks again.  "  That  night  and  its  peril  went 
a  long  way  towards  making  us  the — the — the 
good  friends  that  we  are,  Madeline." 

She  dried  her  hand  in  her  handkerchief,^ 
and  gathered  up  the  scarlet  cords. 

"  We  are  more  than  friends,  Eoger,"  she 
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said  gently,  wittiout  looking  at  him.  "You 
know  that — know  it  well.'' 

They  had  passed  through  the  farther  gate ; 
half-a-dozen  vigorous  strokes  from  Harland's 
muscular  arms,  and  they  had  shot  past  the 
Pringles'  fine  house  and  gardens — past  the 
swift-gliding  dam  of  the  tumbling  weir — 
away  from  the  picturesque  and  straggling 
old  bridge,  now  growing  dim  of  outline  in 
the  gathering  twilight — and  out  on  to  the 
wide  calm  bosom  of  the  Woldney  water. 

''  Yes,  I  pray  Heaven  that  we  are  more 
than  friends,"  he  answered,  with  uncon- 
scious sternness  ;  "  but,  Madeline — when  are 
we  to  be  to  each  other  something  more  than 
'  more  than  friends  '  ?  " 

Sbe  clasped  her  small  slim  hands  in  her 
lap,  with  the  scarlet  rudder  cords  lying  over 
her  white  wrists. 

"  Roger,"  pleaded  she,  hardly  above  a 
whisper,  "  trust  me — oh  !  trust  me  a  little 
while  longer ;  and  then — and  then,  by-and- 
by,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  as 
— as  you  wish.  Unless — unless,  Roger,  it  be 
that,  when  you  know  all,  you  should  wish  it 
no  more  —  " 

She  stopped.     He  rested  upon  his  oars. 

The  wild  "  jug-jug-a-jug"  of  the  nightin- 
gale, full  of  joyous  passion,  smote  the  tran- 
quil   evening     silence,     with     the    musical 
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rippling  of  the  current  around  the  keel  of 
the  boat. 

'^Nothing,  Madeline,  could  make  any 
difference,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  wait  and  see,"  she  answered.  And 
bowed  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  very  good,  very 
patient  —  have  I  not,  dear  ? — so  far,"  he 
said,  bending  towards  her ;  a  smile  half 
jesting,  half  sad  and  tender,  flitting  over  his 
brown  face. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  yes ! "  she  replied, 
earnestly,  looking  up  at  him — ''  too  good, 
too  patient;  far  more  so  than  I  deserve. 
And  yet — and  yet,  if  I  try  your  goodness 
and  your  patience  still  farther,  I  know  that 
you  will  bear  with  me  as  you  have  borne  with 
me  until  now?" 

"  I  will  try,  my  darling,"  said  Harland,  in 
his  simple,  straightforward  way.  And  this 
time  he  neither  checked  himself,  nor  did 
Madeline  rebuke  him  either. 

The  woods,  on  one  side  of  them,  cast  their 
great  solemn  shadow  over  the  river.  Over 
the  low-lying  meadows  of  Woldney,  on  the 
other  side,  the  river  mist  was  slowly  spread- 
ing like  a  silver-gray  cloud.  The  saffron 
buttercups  and  the  sturdy  ox-eyed  daisies,  at 
this  hour,  were  blurred  and  indistinct.  They 
had  folded   close    their    dewy   petals,   had 
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drooped  their  heads,  and  were  awaiting  the 
sun's  up-rising  once  more  and  the  carolling 
at  dawn  of  the  soaring  lark. 

Presently  Madeline  started  in  her  seat. 
They  were  nearing  the  gloomy  parkland  of 
Woldney  Moat. 

The  figure  of  a  man  in  evening  clothes, 
with  a  light  coat  over  them,  was  visible  in 
the  dusk  upon  the  towing-path.  He  came 
onward ;  a  lighted  cigar  between  his  lips ; 
his  face  set  towards  Borough  Mills.  Made- 
line recognised  him  at  once. 

She  tugged  the  cord  in  her  right  hand,  and 
the  boat  suddenly  veered  to  the  Woldney 
bank. 

"  There  is  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,"  she  said,  as 
calmly  as  she  could.  "  Let  me  land  a 
moment,  Eoger — will  you  ?  I  must  speak 
to  him." 

Harland  turned  his  head  quickly  and 
looked  towards  the  meadow.  The  lines  in 
his  forehead  deepened  as  he  looked. 

"  Madeline,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  you  heard 
from  Sir  Garth  only  this  morning;  you 
hear  from  him  often ;  the  letter  was  on 
your  plate  at  breakfast-time — I  could  not 
help  recognising  his  crest  and  handwriting 
when  I  took  the  letter  from  the  bag.  You 
cannot  want  to  speak  to  him  now  —  " 

"  I  do,'*  she  interrupted,  still  tugging  at 
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the  right-liand  cord.  "  It  is  concerning  the 
contents  of  that  letter — of  other  letters  too 
— that  I  now  wish  to  speak  to  him.  Roger, 
be  patient  with  me — bear  with  me — you  said 
you  would !  I  must  speak  a  moment  with 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy — and — and,  Eoger,  I  would 
rather  that  you  were  near  me  whilst  I  do  so. 
If  you  will  not  humour  me  in  this,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  go  alone  to  "Woldney  Moat — 
and — and  I  am  afraid  of  him  sometimes.  I 
hardly  know  why.  The  bank  is  low  yonder 
— let  me  land  !  " 

"  Do  as  you  will,  Madeline ;  you  know 
your  own  affairs  best." 

"  Trust  me — trust  me,"  she  pleaded,  in  a 
low  and  hurried  tone  of  distress ;  "  do  not 
hinder  me,  Eoger.     He  will  be  gone." 

The  next  instant  the  keel  of  the  boat  was 
grating  along  the  gravelly  shallows  by  the 
bank. 

"  I  will  wait  for  you  here,"  Harland  said 
more  kindly.     "  Do  not  hurry." 

She  murmured  ''Thank  you"  as  she 
sprang  ashore  before  he  could  step  out 
himself  to  assist  her ;  and  hastened,  her 
white  gown  brushing  the  dewy  grass,  after 
the  retreating  figure  of  the  master  of  the 
Moat. 

Her  step  was  light ;  he  did  not  hear  it ; 
knew  not  indeed   that  he  was   tracked   by 
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Madeline,  until  she  touched  his  arm  and 
said  rapidly : 

"  Sir  Grarth,  I  want  to  know  how  much 
longer  you  intend  to  keep  me  waiting — what 
you  mean  to  do  ?  Your  letters  are  mere 
subterfuges,  are  worth  nothing,  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  I  am  weary  of  this  miserable 
putting-off,"  she  said,  passionately — ''  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week.  Sir  Garth, 
I  am  resolved  to  act ;  I  will  remain  no  longer 
passive.  If  you  will  not  proclaim  the  truth, 
I  shall.  Afterwards  do  as  you  please  !  This 
new  marriage  that  you  contemplate — and  I 
have  sworn  it  to  you  before — shall  not  go 
forward  until  justice  has  been  done — " 

"  You  !     Is  it  you  again  ?      Curse  you  !  " 

He  had  turned  upon  her  savagely  ;  startled 
for  the  moment  out  of  speech  at  this  unlooked- 
for  attack.  He  had  not  dreamed  that  Made- 
line was  near  him. 

For  a  moment,  too,  the  expression  of  hate 
and  fury  which  lit  up  his  white  face  and  sombre 
eyes  was  such  that  the  girl  recoiled  from 
his  side — shrank  back  a  pace,  regarding  him 
steadily  the  meanwhile.  Once  in  her  life 
before  had  she  seen  upon  his  features  that 
same  dangerous  expression — on  that  memor- 
able night  in  the  library  at  Woldney  Moat. 

He  had  flung  away  his  cigar,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did  in  his  wrath,  and  his 
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wax-like  hands  twitched  nervously,  as  if  their 
working  were  beyond  his  control.  He  glanced 
restlessly  from  Madeline  to  the  river — there 
was  a  hole  in  its  weedy  bed,  mysteriously  and 
horribly  deep,  near  to  the  spot  where  they 
stood — and  from  the  river  back  to  Madeline. 

''  Do  not  venture  to  hurt  me,"  said  she, 
breathlessly.  "  I  have  a  friend  close  by.  In 
an  instant  a  cry  from  me  would  bring  him 
here.  Have  a  care.  Sir  Garth,  what  you  do  !  " 

A  swift  change  passed  over  him.  The 
look  of  smothered  hate  gave  place  to  one 
of  languid  contempt. 

"  You  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily,''  he 
said.  "Why  should  I  wish  to  harm  you? 
I  tell  you,  you  have  placed  me  in  a  difficult 
position  by  your  persistent  and  extraordinary 
statement ;  and  I  want  time — time  to  con- 
sider how  best  I  shall  arrange  things  — " 

"  Your  tale — your  excuses  for  delay  are 
always  the  same,"  she  stopped  him  disdain- 
fully. "You  want  time  !  My  theme  likewise 
is  always  the  same — I  want  justice  for  my 
brother  and  for  myself ;  justice  for  the 
memory  of  our  dead  mother  ! " 

"  You  are  a  woman  ;  and,  like  all  women, 
are  impatient  of  small  delays,"  he  said, 
indifferently. 

"  Why  should  there  be  delay  ?  There  is 
no  possible  reason  for  it,  except  that  of  your 
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own  cowardice.  You  are  afraid,  after  all 
these  years,  to  let  the  world  hear  the  truth," 
was  Madeline's  passionate  retort. 

Gilroy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  the  point,"  said  he,  coolly.  "Is 
it  a  case  of  truth  or  not  ?  The  fact  is,  I 
want  time  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  the 
mainspring  of  a  vile  conspiracy.  Let  me 
once  prove  that  it  is  so,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  you,  I  promise  you.  Miss  Dexter,  and 
with  those  that  are  backing  you  up." 

"You  are  perfectly  aware,  Sir  Garth,"  she 
replied,  with  an  effort  speaking  as  coolly  as 
he,  "  that  you  want  time  for  no  such  course. 
Your  conscience — if  nothing  else — convinces 
you  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth  ;  that  I 
have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth  hither- 
to." 

"  If  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  then  your 
mother  lied  infamously,"  he  said,  sullenly. 

*'  If  she  lied — and  I  freely  admit  that  she 
did — she  lied  to  punish  you,"  returned 
Madeline,   her  anger  flashing  out  again. 

"  I  could  show  you  that  when  Minna 
Ford  died,  she  died  childless;  died,  too,  some 
years  prior  to  the  date  on  which  you  declare 
the  event  happened,"  said  Gilroy.  "  I  have 
still  in  my  possession  letters  from  my  solici- 
tors that  will  prove  the  fact." 

"  She  was  not  Minna  Ford  when  she  died," 

VOL.   II.  N 
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cried  Madeline,  haughtily.  ''  How  dare  you, 
in  my  hearing,  call  her  Minna  Ford  !  " 

''  Oh,  very  well !  "  answered  Sir  Garth — 
*'  as  you  will." 

*'  Have  not  1  here  a  copy  of  her  marriage 
certificate  ? "  demanded  the  girl,  her  beau- 
tiful proud  eyes  sparkling  as  she  clutched 
the  bosom  of  her  gown,  wherein  the  black 
locket  with  its  treasure  lay  hid. 

"  A  forged  certificate  is  no  very  great 
curiosity,"  sneered  Gilroy,  with  another 
shrug.  "  '  Desperate  men  stick  at  naught,'  " 
he  added,  with  his  rare  and  saturnine  smile. 

Madeline's  lips  curled. 

"  I  have  told  the  truth ;  my  story  is 
true,"  she  reiterated,  coldly.  "  It  only  re- 
mains for  you.  Sir  Garth,  to  investigate 
any  part  of  it  whatsoever  that  you  may 
feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  cast  a  doubt  upon. 
Only  remember  that  I  am  sick  of  this  putting- 
off;  sick  of  this  eternal  temporising  and 
going  over  the  old  ground.  I  am  fully  re- 
solved now  to  take  my  own  course — you  may 
take  yours.  I  have  remained  long  enough 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woldney  Moat.  I 
have  warned  you  ;  I  have  pleaded  with  you. 
Your  son,  Sir  Garth,  and  heir,  needs  me  by 
his  couch  at  home.  Be  astonished  at  nothing 
that  may  happen — that  I  may  do — after  to- 
night." 

He  grasped  her  suddenly  by  the  wrist. 
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"  Curse  yoQ  !  "  he  once  more  burst  forth — 
**  Listen  to  me  !  " 

His  clasp  upon  her  delicate  flesh  hurt  her. 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  she  panted.  ''  E-ecollect 
that  I  am  not  alone." 

She  tried  to  wrench  her  wrist  from  his 
grip  ;  but  could  not. 

"  Truly  you  behave,  Sir  Garth,"  said  she 
mockingly  then,  "  like  one  who  has  no 
ground  for  fear ;  who  believes  himself  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  !  Somehow  the 
conviction  seizes  me  to-night  that  all  this 
while,  these  weeks  past,  you  have  been  occu- 
pied in  searching  out — as  far  as  it  now  lies 
within  the  power  of  any  living  man  to  search 
it  out — the  truth  of  the  history  of  my  dear 
mother's  life  and  death ;  the  history  of  her 
melancholy  life  after  your  cruel  desertion — 
secretly  believing  every  word  of  it  as  it  was 
told  to  you  by  me  on  that  night  when  I  came 
to  you  in  the  library  at  \Yoldney  Moat. 
Yes  !  I  can  read  in  your  coward  eyes  that  it 
is  so ;  that  you  have  been  hunting  out  the 
truth  for  yourself.  Ah  !  Sir  Garth  Gilroy,  I 
do  not  fear  you  now.  The  game  is  nearly 
over.  Bad  as  your  own  small  world  knows 
you  to  be,  the  whole  world  shall  soon  know 
you  for  what  you  really  are  !  " 

The  grip  about  her  wrist  insensibly 
•tightened. 

''  Listen    one   moment,"    he   said,    almost 
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hissing  out  his  words,  and  bending  so  near 
to  her  that  his  breath  swept  her  cheek. 
"  Listen,  Minna — Minnehaha — or  whatever 
name  it  is  that  you  call  yourself !  I  own  that 
you  have  right  on  your  side — I  am  in  your 
power.  You  spoke,  when  you  came  to  the 
Moat,  of  a  person,  a  widow,  living  at  30, 
Prince's  Street,  Brompton,  with  whom  you 
and  your  mother  lodged  in  years  gone  by. 
I  have  found  her  out,  have  been  to  her — she 
still  lives,  starved  and  needy  in  her  old  age, 
plying  her  old  trade,  at  the  same  address. 
She  was  in  the  secret,  as  you  told  me,  and 
assisted  your  mother  in  the  fraud  she  planned 
and  carried  out.  I  bribed  her  heavily ; 
she  confessed  everything ;  and  showed  me 
that  lying  grave  in  the  Brompton  cemetery. 
In  other  quarters,  too,  I  have  proved  that 
your  story  is  true.  Minna,  I  ask  you  for 
another  month — another  month's  secrecy — 
no  more.  I  ask  you  for  time  to  think — to 
turn  round,  as  it  were — that  is  all !  I  am 
hedged  about  with  the  most  pressing  worry 
and  difficulty,  worry  and  difficulty  of  all 
kinds.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a 
month  hence,  I  solemnly  swear  to  you  that 
it  shall  be  as  you  desire.  You  and  your 
brother  shall  have  justice  then — justice  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  I  Surely  that  is 
enough — that  will  satisfy  you  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  had  grown  so  dark  that  Roger,  in  his  boat 
Tinder  the  bank,  could  by  this  time  see  but 
very  indistinctly  the  figures  of  Madeline 
Dexter  and  Sir  Garth  Grilroy  standing  there 
together  upon  the  towing-path. 

The  mist  was  round  them  ;  the  amethyst 
tint  of  the  gloaming  had  deepened  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  monochromatic  gloom  of 
night.  Stars  throbbed  faintly  in  the  calm 
sky ;  their  reflections  quivered  far  down  in 
the  cold  ebon  mirror  beneath  them.  A  little 
wind  crept  out  of  the  willows  and  played 
daintily  and  chillily  athwart  the  broad  and 
gliding  river.  The  rushes  moved  and  whis- 
pered in  ghostly  fashion ;  the  whisper 
travelled  slowly  through  the  meadow-grass. 
The  young  May  moon  was  coyly  showing 
herself  behind  the  black  plantations  of  Wold- 
ney  Moat. 

The  breeze  brought  Madeline's  voice  to 
Roger.  He  could  tell  that  the  converse  of 
those  two  dim  figures  was  impassioned  and 
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stormy.  What  on  earth,  he  wondered 
moodily,  as  he  had  wondered  so  often  of 
late,  could  be  the  business  between  them  ? 
Ah,  would  the  day  ever  really  dawn,  would 
the  sun  ever  really  shine  upon  the  day,  when 
there  should  be  no  hidden  thing  of  any  kind 
between  himself  and  Madeline  ? 

He  grew  uneasy,  restless ;  he  fidgeted  with 
the  sculls ;  he  splashed  the  water  idly  witb 
one  of  them  in  the  hope  that  Madeline  would 
hear  the  sound  and  understand  his  im- 
patience. 

Presently  another  figure — that  of  a  gaunt 
old  man,  whose  head  was  bare  and  whose 
lank  gray  hair  hung  wildly  in  the  wind 
about  his  stooped  shoulders — passed  along 
the  towing-path.  He  was  accustomed  at 
times  to  go  bareheaded;  and  to  face  all 
weathers  in  his  rough  duties  at  the  Lock. 

He  had  with  him  an  old  boat-hook,  which 
he  habitually  used  as  a  walking-stick  ;  in  the 
other  hand  he  carried  a  mass  of  wet  twine, 
with  some  of  which — securely  to  tough  withy 
pegs — he  had  been  fastening  down  his  lines 
in  the  pike-haunted  and  lily-covered  pools  of 
the  Woldney  back-water. 

In  those  shady  pools  by  the  Moat's  de- 
serted grounds,  where  the  water  lay  deep 
and  silent,  overshadowed  by  a  wilderness  of 
copse  and  plantation — deep,  hushed  water^ 
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across  which  the  moorhens  flew  screeching 
fearlessly,  trailing  behind  them  over  the 
broad  smooth  lily  leaves  their  slim  red  legs 
and  delicate  webbed  feet — big  fish  lived  and 
throve,  and  were  occasionally  taken  there- 
from at  prodigious  weight  and  size. 

No  voice  nor  oar  through  the  livelong  day 
disturbed  their  sombrous  quiet,  unless  Barton 
Chance,  unchaining  Sir  Garth's  old  punt, 
punted  himself  through  those  long  lush  lily- 
stems  to  reach  the  public  water  Margrave 
way. 

Harland  recognised  the  wild-looking  old 
man,  tramping  bareheaded  along  the  meadow, 
with  his  boat-hook  for  a  staff,  and  muttering 
to  himself  as  was  his  wont. 

"  Good-night,  Adam,"  said  Roger.  "  Any 
sport  ?  " 

Perhaps  the  lock-keeper  did  not  hear ;  at 
any  rate,  he  returned  no  answer.  He  tramped 
on,  muttering  and  shaking  his  gray  head; 
and,  in  the  darkness,  came  blundering  against 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy  and  Madeline. 

Gilroy  had  released  the  girl's  wrist.  They 
were  about  to  part. 

"  So  let  it  be — another  month  then,"  she 
was  saying  wearily.  "  Heaven  alone  knows 
whether  or  not  you  are  to  be  trusted  ! '' 

"  In  this  you  may  trust  me,"  he  replied. 
"  Doubt  me,  of  course,  if  you  will." 
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'*  The  revelation  will  astonish  your  future 
wife  and  her  kindred,"  said  Madeline, 
bitterly. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen." 

*'  You  are  now  on  your  way  to  Borough 
Mills?"  the  girl  said. 

Gilroy  inclined  his  head. 

"  On  duty,  you  know,"  he  answered, 
vaguely  cynical.  "  And  now  good-night, 
Minna — if  I  may  call  you  so.  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  parting  with  an  amicable  under- 
standing— " 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  interrupted  ;  "  I  should 
prefer  your  calling  me  by  my  right  and  lawful 
name — '  Miss  Dexter.'  " 

"  So  !  "  laughed  Gilroy  softly.  "  A  sin- 
gular  arrangement,   that,  between  you   and 


me." 


"  To  me  and  mine  you  are  simply  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy,"  said  the  girl,  icily  and 
proudly;  "  and  to  the  end  of  our  lives  you 
never  can  be  more  than  that.  Wherever  we 
may  be,  wherever,  through  accident  or  mis- 
chance, we  may  meet  in  this  life,  to  us  you 
will  be  only  Sir  Garth  Gilroy." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  the  least  objection,"  he 
told  her,  carelessly.  "  It  will  be  pleasanter 
so,  I  have  no  doubt."  • 

"  Have  not  I  told  you  over  and  over  again 
that    we    want  nothing    of   you — nothing — 
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nothing — notliing  ! — save  justice,"  Madeline 
said,  her  voice  beginning  to  quiver  again ; 
**and  justice — if  there  be  justice  out  of 
Heaven — will  we  have.  We  want  nothing 
else ;  will  accept  nothing  else  at  your 
hands.'* 

**  That  is  fortunate,"  said  Gilroj,  not 
without  a  gleam  of  sinister  humour  lurk- 
ing in  his  deep-set  eyes.  "  Good-night, 
Miss  Dexter." 

''Good  night,  Sir  Garth." 

Ere  she  could  move  to  leave  him,  the  weird 
old  lock-keeper,  with  his  twine  and  boat- 
hook,  had  stumbled,  in  the  gloom,  against 
them. 

Gilroy  pushed  the  old  man  roughly  aside, 
and  he  nearly  fell. 

"  How  could  you  !  "  cried  Madeline,  in- 
dignantly, stretching  out  her  hand  to  Adam. 
*'He  could  not  help  it — he  did  not  see  us." 

Adam  instantly  knew  Madeline's  voice. 

"  My  Minna — Minnehaha  !  "  cried  he  joy- 
fully— "  is  it  you  ?  God  bless  you  for  your 
goodness  and  your  pretty  face,"  he  rambled 
on,  in  his  childish  crazy  fashion — "  that 
pretty  face — those  beautiful  eyes — so  like  my 
dear  lost  girl's,  my  Minnehaha  —  " 

"You  babbling  old  fool — you  are  drunk !  " 
broke  out  the  master  of  the  Moat,  violently. 
^'  Get   home   with   you,    and  smother   your 
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senseless  chatter  in  the  mill-dam ! ''  He- 
clutched  Madeline  by  the  shoulder;  but  this 
time  she  jerked  herself  at  once  from  his 
touch.  "  What  does  he  mean ;  what  does 
he  know  ?  "  Gilroy  whispered,  not  without 
agitation,  in  her  ear.  "  You  have  told  him 
nothing?'* 

"  Nothing — he  knows  nothing,  as  yet," 
replied  the  girl,  briefly.  *'  Well,  perhaps^ 
for  you,  Sir  Garth,  that  he  does  not.'' 

"  No  offence  sir,  no  offence,"  said  Adam. 
"  Why,  Sir  Garth,  is  it  you  ?  I'm  sure  I  beg 
pardon,  sir — I  did  not  know  it  was  you." 
The  old  man  touched  a  wintry  forelock. 
"  This  lady,  sir,  is  so  kind  and  beautiful 
— she  is  like  my  lost  darling,"  he  said^ 
dreamily.  ''  It  was  a  happy  day  for  me^ 
Sir  Garth,  when  she  came  to  these  parts. 
She  lets  me  call  her  Minna  sometimes.  Sir^ 
you  remember  my  beautiful  daughter — my 
Minnehaha  — the  pride  and  darling  of  my  —  " 

"  This  lady  is  Miss  Dexter,  Adam,''  said 
Gilroy,  in  his  usual  deliberate  voice  and 
manner,  "  who  a  little  while  ago  was  living  at 
Borough  Mills.  You  are  a  raving  old  lunatic,, 
you  know — an  unmitigated  nuisance,  my 
friend — and  ought  to  be  shut  up  hke  other 
lunatics." 

"  Ah  me,  ah  me !  "  groaned  the  aged  lock- 
keeper,  "  shut  up,  did  you    say,   sir  ?     Yes,. 
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perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall  be 
shut  up  and  shall  swing  for  it ;  for  if  I  live 
to  find  him,  I  mean  to  kill  him,  sir.  That 
is  only  right  and  fair — an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  a  life  for  a  life  !  He 
robbed  me  of  my  child,  ruined  her,  killed 
her,  and  the  Almighty — ay  !  something  tells 
me  that  it  will  be  so — one  day  will  bring  us 
face  to  face  !  " 

"  Adam,  grandfa — my  dear  old  friend," 
murmured  Madeline  piteously,  taking  within 
both  her  own  the  lock-keeper's  horny  hand, 
"you  must  not  talk  in  that  dreadful  way. 
Vengeance  is  His — not  man's.  He  will  repay. 
Leave  the  sinner  to  His  mercy  ;  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  just  than  man's." 

''  No,  no  !  "  cried  Adam,  with  his  boat- 
hook  smiting  the  dewy  earth,  and  lifting 
his  worn  face  and  wild  gray  locks  skyward, 
so  that  the  broadening  moonlight  shone  fully 
down  upon  them.  "  Murder  is  man's  own 
affair,  to  do  with  the  murderer  as  he  sees  fit, 
God  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  murderers, 
— and  he  took  away  and  murdered  my 
darling.  I  dreamed  the  other  night,"  said 
Adam  Ford,  more  gently,  "  that  I  had  found 
him  ;  found  him  after  all  these  long  years  of 
waiting  and  watching  and  vain  praying  for 
his  coming.  We  met,  he  and  I,  in  the 
meadows  here;  and  the  moon  was  shining, 
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as  it  shines  now ;  and  I  split  his  skull  open 
with  my  hook — with  a  swift  and  sudden  blow 
I  did  it — and  I  danced  and  laughed  round 
the  corpse  as  the  blood  flowed  out,  and 
stamped  on  his  white  staring  face,  and 
ground  my  heel  into  his  neck,  and  thanked 
Heaven  — '' 

Madeline,  in  an  agony  of  horror  and  fear, 
tried  to  speak,  gasped,  then  said,  with 
hands  locked  convulsively  together : 

"  Hush,  Adam  !  for  pity's  sake,  do  not ! 
You  frighten  me.  I  cannot  listen  to  you  if 
you  talk  so  wickedly.  Go  home — please  go 
home  ;  it  is  late,  and  there  may  be  no  one 
at  the  Lock.  'J' here — there  are  boats  waiting 
there — cannot  you  hear  the  shouting  ?  " 

"  Hist !  my  Minna,  my  beautiful  Minne- 
haha," whispered  Adam,  ''  I  would  not  harm 
you  ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  only  him, 
when  he  is  found  —  " 

The  situation  had  become  too  keen  for  Sir 
Garth.  With  a  gesture  of  vehement  im- 
patience he  flung  out  his  arm,  pushing  Adam 
backward,  and  turned  abruptly  from  him  and 
Madeline. 

"  D —  the  old  madman ! "  he  cried,  fiercely; 
and  strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Pringles' 
abode. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  Sir  Garth's  depar- 
ture   the  girl  talked  kindly  and  soothingly 
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witli  Adam  Ford,  pressed  his  rough  old  hand 
repeatedly  within  hers  and  held  it  lovingly 
against  her  throat.  Then  she  gave  him  what 
money  she  happened  to  have  with  her,  and 
again  bade  him  hasten  home  to  his  post  at 
the  Lock.  He  sobbed  out  his  gratitude,  blest 
her  for  her  bounty,  and  did  her  bidding  with 
the  docility  of  a  child. 

Having  seen  the  old  man  start  upon  his 
homeward  trudge,  Madeline  went  slowly  and 
wearily  back  to  the  spot  where  Roger,  leaning 
forward  as  he  sat,  his  arms  folded,  his  face 
bowed  on  his  chest,  still  waited  for  her  in  the 
boat  by  the  bank. 

He  had  not  moved.  The  skiff  was  exactly 
where  she  had  left  it. 

"  Eoger,  are  you  asleep  ?  "  she  said. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  sprang  up 
directly,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  help 
her  in. 

"  No.  I  was  in  a  brown  study,  Madeline  ; 
not  asleep.     You  have  been  a  long  time." 

"  Yes — I  wonder  you  did  not  grow  tired 
of  waiting  for  me,  and  row  home  alone,"  she 
said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  playfulness. 

"  That  was  likely,  was  it  not  ?  " 

He  could  see  that  she  was  shivering,  though 
the  river  air,  as  yet,  had  not  become  cold  ;  it 
was  misty  and  chilly,  but  not  yet  really  cold. 
The  ice-cold  breath  of  the  river  would  creep 
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up   and   spread   out   witli   the    "winnowing 
wind"  at  dawn. 

So  before  pushing  off,  Roger  wrapped  his 
coat  round  Madeline — sculling,  he  did  not 
want  it  himself.  As  he  tried,  in  his  awk- 
ward, tender  fashion,  to  button  it  over  her 
tippet  at  her  throat,  he  felt  her  tears  dropping 
upon  his  hand. 

"  My  dearest,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he 
said  huskily ;  his  blood  burning,  his  strong 
hands  trembling.  "Madeline — ah,  Madeline! 
if  you  could  only  bring  yourself  to  trust  me 
wholly  — " 

Do  not  mind  me,  Roger,"  she  faltered ; 

I  shall  be  better  presently.  Let  me  be  for 
a  little  while — please,  do  not  mind  me.  I  am 
cold,  tired,  unutterably  depressed;  that  is 
all,  believe  me." 

He  crushed  back  his  love ;  for  the  world 
he  would  not  worry  or  offend  her ;  and  silently 
settled  to  his  work.  Two  or  three  measured 
strokes,  and  the  skiff  was  well  out  on  the 
moonlit  river 

"  The  stream  is  with  us — we  shall  soon  be 
home,  Madeline,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  but  not 
looking  at  her.  ''  We  cannot  go  to  Margrave 
to-night.     It's  too  late,  you  know." 

"  No,  not  to-night,"  she  answered  mechani- 
cally, brushing  away  her  tears. 

The  black  lone  woods  frowned  above  them ; 
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the  moonlight,  in  a  rippling  golden  path,  lay 
shimmering  upon  the  Dane's  dark  bosom.  The 
measured  dip  of  the  sculls  sounded  curiously 
cold  and  unearthly  as  they  neared  the  smooth, 
swift  water  which  fed  the  roaring  weir.  In 
a  clanging,  melancholy  manner,  upon  the  night 
stillness,  smote  the  chimes  of  a  clock  at  Wold- 
ney  Moat.     If  was  a  quarter  to  ten. 

"Kate  will  think  we  are  drowned,"  observed 
Harland,  lightly. 

"  Is  it  very  deep  here  ?  "  asked  Madeline, 
with  an  absent  little  smile. 
.  "Awfully  deep." 

The  girl  shuddered. 

"  Lock — ^lock — lock  !  "  shouted  Roger,  with 
stentorian  lungs. 

"  Lock-a — lock-a — lock-a  !  "  mocked  Echo, 
over  wood,  wold,  and  water. 

It  was  Dan'l  Drake  who,  in  response  to 
the  cry,  again  wound  back  the  huge  wet  gate. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  up  yonder  of 
that  doddery  old  buffer,  Mas'er  Roger  ?  "  said 
the  foreman,  testily.  "  I  be  pretty  nigh  tired 
o'  this,  and  wants  to  get  home  to  bed." 

"Yes,  we  have  seen  him.  He  will  soon  be 
here — if  you  mean  Adam  Ford,"  said  Made- 
line, gently. 

"  It's  about  time,  miss,"  grunted  Dan'l. 
"  Naomi  ha  been  over  here  for  me — thousfht 
I  was  lost  or  summat." 
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"  Don't  forget,  Dan'l,  if  I  shouldn't  see  you 
again  to-night,  that  the  waggon  goes  into  Red- 
town  the  first  thiDg  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
Harland  ;  referring  to  some  business  arrange- 
ment settled  between  master  and  man  earlier 
in  the  evening.  "  You  can't  go,  mind.  Jem- 
mett  must  go." 

"It's  all  right,  sir;  I've  told  Jemmett. 
Good-night,  Mas'er  Eoger." 

"  Good-night,  Dan'l." 

A  few  minutes  later,  Roger  and  Madeline 
stood  again  before  the  Harlands'  garden- 
gate  ;  the  skiff  chained  up  in  its  place  in 
the  boat-house,  and  Roger — Madeline  hav- 
ing unbuttoned  it  from  her  neck — putting 
on  his  coat  before  going  indoors. 

A  light  shone  ruddily  through  the  blinds  of 
the  musk-scented  old  drawing-room.  Kate 
was  playing ;  and  a  clear  light  tenor  accom- 
panied the  notes  of  the  piano.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Barton  Chance. 

He  had  come  up  to  the  Little  Mills,  everlast- 
ing pipe  in  mouth,  intending,  if  he  could,  to 
persuade  Roger  to  stroll  with  him  as  far  as 
Coverley,  for  a  game  at  billiards  at  the  con- 
vivial "  Gig."  But  Roger,  he  found,  was  out 
with  Miss  Dexter ;    and  Kate  at  home  alone. 

She  had  coaxed  him,  pleaded  with  him, 
and  had  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  go 
that  evening  no  farther  than  the  Little  Mills. 
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"  Stay,  Barton,  with  me,"  she  said  very 
earnestly.  "  I  do  not  often  ask  a  favour 
of  you,  do  I  ?  You  used  not  to  want  so 
much  persuasion  to  spend  a  quiet  evening  at 
the  Little  Mills."  And  Barton,  stirred  by 
an  access  of  tenderness  and  contrition,  took 
the  dear  face  within  his  two  hands,  smiled 
down  on  it  lingeringly — his  beautiful  eyes 
half  merry,  half  sorrowful — kissed  it,  and 
stayed. 

Roger  and  Madeline  paused  a  moment  to 
listen  outside  before  going  in.  Barton  was 
singing  the  song  called  ''Love  and  Life," 
which  he  had  himself  given  to  Kate  one 
evening  before  Christmas  of  the  past  winter. 

"  Though  I  may  breathe  no  word,  dear  love, 
Yet  do  I  love  thee  more  dearly  than  life ; 
Through  storm  and  calm,  through  shower  and  shine, 
Through  life's  unrest  and  through  life's  long  strife, 
I  am  thine,  dear  love,  I  am  thine  ! 
Trust  me,  dear  one,  in  Love  ; 
Trust  me,  dear  heart,  in  Life ! '' 

Touched  by  the  yearning  strain  of  the 
music,  Roger  put  his  arm  round  Madeline  and 
drew  her  "  unresisting"  to  his  heart.  She, 
with  a  sigh,  pressed  her  head  against  his 
breast  and  closed  her  eyes.  He  bent  his  face 
over  her  until  it  rested  on  the  sweet  tired  white 
one  which  lay  against  his  faithful  heart. 

"  Eoger,"  she  murmured,  "you  will  let  me 
stay  with  you  another  month?" 

VOL.   II.  0 
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"  Another  montli,  Madeline  !  "  he  echoed. 
"  You  know  how  impossible  life  without  you 
will  be  to  me." 

"  In  another  month,"  she  said  dreamily, 
"  it  will  all  be  clear — all  clear,  and  just,  and 
right.     That  is,  if— if— " 

"If  what,  Madeline?" 

He  held  her  more  closely.  He  was  vowing 
to  himself  that  nothing  in  time  or  in  eternity 
should  ever  part  them  from  each  other. 

"  If  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  does  not  play  me 
false,"  she  answered.  "  He  gave  me  a 
solemn  promise  to-night,  Roger,  but— but — 
somehow  my  heart  misgives  me  ;  I  am  afraid ; 
I  cannot  trust  him.  The  Gilroys  were  ever 
false,  never  truthful,"  she  said,  bitterly. 
"  In  spite  of  his  promise,  I  fear  he  means 
mischief." 

"  Madeline,"  said  the  young  man,  passion- 
ately, "  I  do  not  understand — you  know  that 
I  do  not  understand.  But  I  swear,  never- 
theless, that  no  living  soul  shall  harm  you, 
my  dear  one,  so  long  as  I  am  near  to  shield 
you' 


She  opened  her  eyes,  smiled  faintly  ;  and 
her  arms  crept  slowly  upward  and  entwined 
themselves  shyly  about  his  neck. 

"  I  fear  no  man^ — nothing  on  earth,"  she 
said,  "  when  you  are  with  me,  Roger." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

*'  The  hall  is  nearly  full  already  !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Bishop,  staring  boldly  about  her,  with 
nose  in  air  and  glasses  on  nose.  "  It  will  be 
frightfully  stuffy,  Rachel,  by-and-by.'* 

"  The  gallery  is  quite  full ;  that  is  a  com- 
fort," said  Miss  Eager,  noting  the  circum- 
stance with  relish.  "  With  that  fact  in  its 
favour,  Maria,  the  entertainment  can't  be 
dull." 

"  The  last  time  we  were  here,"  said  Miss 
Bishop,  turning  to  Kate,  ''  they  kicked  up 
such  a  disturbance  that  they  were  all  turned 
out — every  man  Jack  of  'em — in  the  middle 
of  the  evening.  Xot,  however,  before  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  Lawyer  Bilfil  very 
nearly  dance  with  rage  on  the  platform  up 
yonder.  He  was  in  the  chair  that  night,  you 
know,  and  a  nice  time  he  had  of  it." 

"  Who — what — who  were  turned  out  ?  " 
said  Kate,  who  was  not  listening  just  then. 
She  and  Madeline  were  watching  with  amuse- 
ment the  humours  of  the  arrival  and  the  seat- 
ing of  a  CoYerley  Athenaeum  audience. 
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"  Why,  the  rude  boys  in  the  gallery  !"  said 
Miss  Eager,  chuckling. 

The  two  spinster  ladies,  as  they  had 
promised  they  would,  had  secured  half-a- 
dozen  capital  reserved  seats  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  row  of  chairs  from  the  little 
stage,  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hall ; 
and  Kate  Harland  and  Madeline  Dexter,  like- 
wise according  to  promise,  had  come  up  to 
Coverlev  in  time  to  drink  tea  with  the  two 
maiden  ladies  before  setting  out  for  the 
Atheugeum.  Roger  and  Barton  Chance 
would  arrive  later  on,  to  escort  the  girls 
home — they  were  keeping  the  young  men's 
chairs  for  them  by  makiug  the  vacant  seats 
a  resting  place  for  their  wraps. 

Everybody,  if  would  appear,  made  it  an 
especial  point  to  come  sprucely  attired  to  an 
entertaiument  at  Coverley. 

Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager  had  put  on 
their  best  bonnets  and  mantles,  and  their 
Sunday  gowns ;  and  each  wore  a  pair  of 
lavender-kid  gloves,  stitched  with  black,  and 
cleaned  for  the  occasion.  Many  of  the 
younger  damsels  in  the  reserved  seats,  Kate 
and  Madeline  noticed,  took  off  their  hats, 
and  showed  the  folks  immediately  behind 
them  how  nicely  their  hair  was  done  in  the 
latest  fashioD — or  what,  in  Coverley,  was 
believed  to  be  the  latest  fashion. 
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Indeed  the  Miss  Bilfils  had  bound  theirs 
round  and  round,  ia  quite  classic  style,  with 
silver  braid ;  whilst  two  of  the  Miss  Malt- 
overs  had  fastened  a  coquettish-looking  sprig 
of  jasmine  in  the  tight  and  glossy  plaits  which 
a  Coverley  hair-dresser  had  been  called  in  to 
arrange. 

The  Miss  Singletons — who  were  accom- 
panied by  their  old  papa  with  his  cork  arm — 
wore  severe-looking  "Princess"  bonnets, 
which  they  could  not  very  well  take  off ;  and 
Mrs.  Septimus  Haze,  who  sat,  arrayed  in  a 
black  velvet  dinner-gown  trimmed  with  white 
lace,  and  certainly  of  somewhat  immodest 
cut  for  a  parson's  wife,  in  the  front  row  of 
all,  waved  with  much  majesty  a  large  red 
fan. 

Also  well  in  the  front  row  of  all  sat  the 
Pringles — Mrs.  Pringle,  Jill,  and  Hetty — 
who  commanded  a  large  share  of  public 
observation,  and  who  looked,  too,  as  if  they 
were  conscious  of  the  fact,  from  an  assembly 
which  was  increasing  with  every  minute. 

The  Pringle  party  were  attended  by  Mr. 
Headstone  Payne,  who  on  that  evening  had 
dined  with  them  at  the  Mills ;  and  Mrs. 
Pringle,  whose  face  and  neck,  chiefly  from  the 
heat  of  the  room  and  the  inconvenience  of  a 
frightfully  tight  new  gown,  were  flaming 
poppy-colour,  was  also  flaming  inwardly,  oa 
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account  of  Sir  Garth  Gilroy's  flat  refusal  to« 
accompany  them  to  the  entertainment. 

Sir  Garth,  it  was  true,  was  fond  enough  of 
a  stall  in  the  third  row  at  the  "  Gaiety  "  when 
Chaumont,  Judic,  or  Nelly  Farren  queened  it 
over  the  boards  in  front  of  him ;  but  to  stir 
after  dinner,  on  a  warm  May  evening,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  for  a  "  show  "  at  the 
Coverley  Athenaeum,  to  listen  to  the  dismal 
achievements  of  fifth-rate  country  amateurs, 
principally  milliners  and  counter-jumpers,, 
piping  and  grimacing  to  the  tinkling  of  an  old 
piano  out  of  tune— No  !  Gilroy  had  borne, 
in  one  direction  or  another,  a  good  deal  of 
late ;  but  there  are  limits  to  the  endurance 
of  every  man.  A  quiet  cigar  and  a  bottle  of 
claret,  even  with  no  better  companionship 
than  that  of  Solomon  Pringle,  his  future 
father-in-law,  was  preferable  to  such  a  couple 
of  hours'  awful  misery  as  was  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Pringle's  amiable  proposition.  For  Mrs. 
Pringle  had  quite  reckoned  upon  stepping 
out  of  the  carriage  and  marching  into  the 
Athenaeum  that  night,  followed  by  her  two 
daughters  and  Sir  Garth  Gilroy.  And  now 
Mrs.  Pringle  was  exceeding  wroth,  and 
snubbed  the  smiling  Headstone  Payne  un- 
mercifully. She  knew  that  everyone  was 
staring  at  them — perhaps  laughing  at  them — 
and  whispering  about  Hetty  and  Sir  Garth  ; 
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and  she  breathed  very  hard  in  her  smothered 
rage,  and  the  stitches  in  the  new  gown 
crackled  ominously. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  eight. 

The  performers  were  arriving  one  after 
another ;  some  with  a  bold  mien,  some  with 
a  downcast,  nervous  air,  and  somehow  all  more 
or  less  looking,  thought  Madeline,  as  if  fresh 
from  vigorous  and  hurried  ablutions  in 
strong  yellow  soap  and  water.  They  were 
unquestionably  clean  and  smart  and  shiny, 
and  most  of  them  had  brought  rolls  of  music 
in  their  hands. 

There  was  quite  a  little  flutter  of  excite- 
ment amongst  the  audience  as  the  performers 
took  their  places  in  the  front  chairs,  which 
had  been  especially  kept  for  their  accommo- 
dation by  the  indefatigable  young  secretary 
of  the  Athenaeum — a  business-youth,  this, 
of  much  alertness  and  energy,  who  showed 
the  company  into  their  places  and  handed 
them  programmes  afterwards,  with  a  civility 
and  a  politeness  of  action  which  won  for  him 
universal  commendation.  His  name,  Miss 
Bishop  whispered  to  Madeline,  was  Johnny 
Jennings ;  and  the  harmless  ambition  of 
Johnny's  life  was  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Coverley  *' little  big  folk."  Miss 
Eager  added,  in  her  well-known  manner, 
that  a  patronising  word  from  Mrs.  Septimus 
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Haze,  a  gracious  smile  from  a  Miss  Maltover 
or  from  a  Miss  Bilfil,  a  condescending  nod 
from  Major  Longworth,  or  even  from  poor 
old  one-armed  Mr.  Singleton,  was  sufficient 
to  intoxicate  Johnny  Jennings  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  and  to  render  him 
deliriously  happy  for  a  month  at  least ! 

Whereat  Madeline  laughed  outright,  and 
said  truly  there  were  some  curious  natives  to 
be  found  in  Coverley-on-Dane.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  amusing — unconsciously  so — if 
nothing  else. 

On  this  gala  evening — when  the  proceeds 
of  the  entertainment  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Cottage  Hospital  in  South  Street,  and 
when,  in  order  to  keep  them  "  select,"  the 
price  of  the  reserved  seats  had  been  popped 
up  to  eighteen-pence ;  on  ordinary  occasions 
they  were  a  shilling — young  Mr.  Jennings 
bad  donned  his  dress-suit,  and,  with  a  white 
flower  in  his  button-hole  and  a  pair  of  brand- 
new  pale  primrose  gloves,  looked  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Athenasum  and  the  faithful 
adorer  of  the  "little  big  folk,"  every  inch  of 
him,  remarked  Miss  Bishop  drily. 

Just  as  the  boys  in  the  gallery — it  being 
eight  o'clock,  the  hour  of  commencement — 
were  beginning  to  manifest  signs  of  im- 
patience, by  stamping  and  thumping  and 
calling    out    disrespectfully  — "  Look    alive 
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down  there  !  "  the  Reverend  Felix  and  Mrs. 
h5camper  arrived,  followed  shortly  by  Miss 
Snaffle  herself. 

Miss  Snaffle  wore  gracefully  the  badge  of 
her  vocation ;  the  same  style  of  simple 
bonnet,  long  veil,  and  trailing,  close-clinging 
raiment  as  that  worn  by  the  common  nurses 
at  the  Cottage  Hospital.  The  style  of  garb 
was  precisely  the  same  ;  the  material,  how- 
ever, out  of  which  it  was  fashioned  was 
altogether  different. 

Miss  Snaffle's  garments  were  very  fine  in 
texture,  very  noiseless,  and  titted  her  ex- 
quisitely in  every  particular.  She  entered 
the  hall  with  delicate  tread  and  lowered  eye- 
lids ;  a  soft  and  saintlike  smile  just  touching 
her  demure  small  mouth ;  her  hands  folded 
meekly  in  front  of  her  as  she  walked.  Who 
regarding  that  serene  Madonna  face,  with 
its  sweet  smile  of  resiofnation  to  a  not  un- 
pleasant  world,  could  tor  a  moment  believe 
those  startling  rumours  about  the  sausage 
suppers  and  the  flighty  curates  and  the  wild 
romps  after  dusk  in  the  parish  schools  ?  No, 
no  !  those  amazing  tales  were  pure  fiction, 
maliciously  invented  by  the  wicked  tongues 
which  wagged  without  restraint  in  Coverley. 

Major  Longworth  of  Morel's  Court  had 
been  begged — of  course  by  Johnny  Jennings 
' — to  take  the  chair,  and  as  chairman,  on  this 
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praiseworthy  occasion,  to  direct  the  evening's 
proceedings.  The  Major  was  a  short,  blond 
little  man,  with  a  somewhat  halting  mode  of 
speech  and  a  decidedly  limited  vocabulary. 
An  eyeglass  screwed  into  one  eye  made  him 
look  a  great  deal  more  fierce  than  he  really 
was — being  a  yeomanry  Major  only. 

He  told  everybody  present,  in  what  was 
intended  for  an  opening  speech,  that  the 
Cottage  Hospital  was  an  admirable  institu- 
tion, admirably  conducted,  and  admirably — 
and  admirably — yes,  admirably — well,  in 
short,  it  was — er — er — in  short,  it  was  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  a  town  like 
Coverley.  In  fact.  Major  Longworth  didn't 
know  of  a  more  admirable  institution  for  a 
small  town  like  Coverley-on-Dane  than  a 
Cottage  Hospital — 

Here  came  in  rather  unexpectedly  a  de- 
risive groaning  and  giggling  from  a  remote 
corner  of  the  gallery ;  and  the  little  blond 
Major,  his  flow  of  eloquence  checked  by  the 
interruption,  called  out  angrily,  glaring  up 
through  his  eyeglass  : 

"  Order,  upstairs  there,  if  you  please,  or 
you'll  all  be  turned  out,  as  you  were  last 
time!" 

Whereupon  the  jeering  and  the  groaning 
were  repeated  more  loudly  and  offensively 
than  before ;  so  the  Major — deeming  it  wiser 
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to  ignore  the  rude  behaviour  of  the  gallery — 
stated  almost  savagely,  without  further  pre- 
amble, that  Mr.  Cornelius  Walker  would  at 
once  open  the  entertainment  by  favouring 
the  company  with  a  Shakespearean  reading  : 
namely,  the  Trial  Scene  from  the  Merchant 
of  Venice. 

"  Mr.  Cornelius  Walker  is  the  young  man 
at  the  library  in  High  Street — hasn't  an 
'  h '  about  him,"  whispered  Miss  Eager  to 
Madeline. 

After  which  reading,  announced  the  Major, 
Miss  Frisk — he  saw  on  referring  to  the  pro- 
gramme before  him — would  sing  "  Ever  of 
Thee  I'm  fondly  dreaming."  Major  Long- 
worth  then  sat  down  abruptly  by  the  little 
baize-covered  table  on  the  platform,  with  its 
water-bottle  and  glass;  this  latter  announce- 
ment being  received — particularly  by  a  group 
of  the  lady's  male  friends  who  lounged  around 
the  door  of  the  hall — with  much  applause. 
For  Miss  Frisk  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Coverley  audiences.  Miss  Frisk  was  chic  in 
her  way. 

''  You  see  that  fair  grenadier-like  woman 
who  presides  at  the  piano  ?  "  whispered  Miss 
Bishop  to  Madeline. 

**  Yes,  I  see  her,"  answered  Madeline, 
with  an  amused  smile.     "  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  Hephzibah  Piper — cousin  or  some- 
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thing  to  the  wife  of  the  organist  of  St.  Eve's 
— has  been  a  noted  character  in  her  day — 
husband-mad,  and  all  that,"  said  Miss  Bishop 
hurriedly.  "  She  is  suspected  of  advertising 
occasionally  in  the  Matrimonial  News — Hush ! 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  her  another  day. 
Mr.  Cornelius  Walker  is  about  to  favour  us." 
The  young  man  at  the  library,  with  beads 
of  perspiration  dropping  from  him  visibly, 
had  struggled  through  his  ambitious  task, 
and  was  at  last  able  to  sit  down  again, 
hardly  conscious  whether  he  was  upon  his 
head  or  upon  his  heels ;  Miss  Frisk,  with 
many  a  smirk  and  curtsey  right  and  left,  just 
like  any  real  professional — said  Miss  Frisk's 
admirers — had  warbled  "  Hever  of  Thee,"  as 
she  called  it,  with  all  her  old  fascination  of 
manner ;  for  if  Mr.  Cornelius  Walker,  in  his 
Shakespearean  effort,  had  disdained  the  use 
of  every  aspirate,  the  sparkling  Miss  Frisk, 
when  her  turn  came,  lavishly  atoned  for  the 
deficiency — and  now  Hephzibah  Piper,  with 
rare  spirit,  was  dashing  off  a  wonderful 
operatic  piece,  full  of  scales  and  shakes  and 
terrific  chords,  banging  and  thumping  with- 
out mercy  the  wheezy  old  instrument  before 
which  she  was  perched,  as  if  determined  to 
make  it  give  out,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
listeners  and  the  Cottage  Hospital,  as  much 
sound  as  it  was  capable  of  yielding. 
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When  the  fair  Hephzibah  had  brought  her 
operatic  fantasia  to  a  crashins;  and  triumphant 
finale,  and  had  bowed  her  smiling  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  genteel  hand-clapping  of 
the  reserved  seats,  and  to  the  gallery  "  cat- 
calls "  and  yells  of  delight  which  in  that 
quarter  greeted  the  conclusion  of  her  mus- 
cular display,  a  melancholy  old  gentleman 
stepped  on  to  the  stage ;  introduced — 
though  he  was  as  well-known  in  Coverley 
as  the  town-pump — by  Major  Longworth 
as  Mr.   Joseph  Grinder. 

Old  Mr.  Joseph  Grinder  had  come  pre- 
pared to  delight  his  fellow-townsfolk  with  a 
reading  from  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop ;  one  of 
those  chapters  of  deathless  humour  and 
pathos  which  deal  with  the  friendship  of  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness  in  the  under- 
ground kitchen  of  the  Brasses'  abode. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grinder  was  a  retired  grocer 
and  oilman,  who  never  had  once  known  a 
happy  hour  since  the  day  when  he  and  his 
shop  had  parted  company.  He  did  not  look 
happy  ;  he  looked  profoundly  miserable. 
He  comprehended  not  the  meaning  of 
pathos  ;  humour  to  him  was  as  a  word  in 
a  dead  tongue.  All  the  same,  the  mournful 
old  gentleman  was  going  to  read  about  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness  ;  and  so,  with 
that  purpose  in  view,  he  settled  his  spectacles 
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upon  his  nose,  and  mopped  repeatedly  his 
bald  head  and  forehead  with  a  straw-coloured 
silk  pocket-handkerchief. 

He  was  very  particular  as  to  the  lights  by 
which  he  was  going  to  read ;  and  shifted  the 
position  of  tbe  candles  many  times  before  he 
appeared  to  be  satisfied.  He  was  a  long 
while  in  finding  his  place ;  and,  having 
found  it,  a  long  while  in  clearing  his  throat. 
But  at  last  he  was  ready.  No  !  He  must 
blow  his  nose  like  a  trumpet;  pull  up  his 
old-fashioned  shirt-collar  an  inch  or  two 
higher ;  fold  down  the  corner  of  the  coming 
page  in  order  that  it  should  be  ready  for  him 
^hen  he  wanted  to  turn  over ;  and  then  ulti- 
mately, warned  by  a  dissatisfied  scraping  of 
thick  shod,  impatient  feet  upon  the  gallery 
floor,  Mr.  Joseph  Grinder  did  actually  make 
a  beginning. 

Shade  of  our  glorious  Dickens !  One 
might  have  been  pardoned  for  imagining — 
had  one  not  known  to  the  contrary — that 
Mr.  Joseph  Grinder  was  reading  the  Burial 
Service. 

For  a  miracle,  the  audience  tolerated  Mr. 
Grinder  with  unusual  indulgence,  considering 
that  his  so-called  reading  occupied  a  long 
half-hour. 

After  Mr.  Grinder  came  a  Coverley  wag 
with  a  comic    song    of   unmistakable  music- 
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hall  type.  The  gallery  forthwith  became 
wildly  elated  at  the  appearance  upon  the 
platform  of  this  popular  fayourite — whose 
fame  indeed,  in  a  manner,  exceeded  that  of 
Miss  Frisk — and  insisted,  much  to  the  dissrusb 
of  the  reseryed  seats,  upon  joining  in  with 
the  chorus  of  the  song. 

It  was  really  a  far  from  choice  chorus,  but 
the  o^allery  ioined  in  yociferously.  Xobody, 
it  seemed,  could  stop  them;  and  the  popular 
favourite  was  observed,  on  the  slj,  to  wink  at 
them  in  encouragement  of  their  disgraceful 
behayiour.  In  yain  did  Major  Longworth 
screw  in  his  glass,  spring  from  his  wooden 
chair,  stamp,  and  shout,  "  Order  up  there  !  " 
In  vain  did  the  Vicar  and  Mrs.  Septimus 
Haze,  with  the  Miss  Maltoyers  and  the  Miss 
Bilfils,  and  many  more  equally  scandalized, 
glare  round  with  the  utmost  indii^nation — in 
yain,  too,  did  irascible  Lawyer  Billil  himself 
jump  up  from  his  seat  and  menace  the  rebels 
with  a  constable  and  ejection — all,  alas  !  of 
no  use.  The  gallery  audience  this  time  was 
not  to  be  silenced  ;  and  join  in  it  would,  and 
did,  with  the  chorus  of  that  odious  song. 

Madeline  was  declaring  to  herself  that  it 
was  quite  the  queerest  eyening  that  she  had 
eyer  spent  in  her  life;  and  Kate  was  laugh- 
ing— she  could  not  help  it — at  the  bewildered 
expression     upon     Madeline's     sweet     face. 
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Miss  Eager  was  delighted,  and  remarked 
audibly : 

"I  am  sorry  the  young  men  are  so  late; 
your  brother,  Kate,  and  Mr.  Chance,  I  mean. 
They  would  have  enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as 
I  do." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  now  be  lonor 

o 

before  they  arrive,''  was  Kate's  reply.  "They 
promised  to  be  here  soon  after  nine  o'clock." 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  comic  young 
man  was  encored  with  nothing  short  of 
frenzy,  and  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  last 
verse  of  his  song.  And  not  until  he  had 
done  this  was  order  completely  restored.  He 
sat  down,  so  to  speak,  covered  with  glory — 
notwithstanding  the  freezing  stares  and  in- 
dignant frowns  levelled  at  him  from  the 
"little  big  folk" — and  presently  two  ex- 
tremely showy  damsels  filled  the  place  he 
had  quitted  on  the  stage. 

They  were  a  couple  of  milliner's  appren- 
tices, these  two,  and  had  never  before  "  ap- 
peared in  public."  They  were  sadly  over- 
dressed, and  wore  knots  of  hothouse  flowers 
upon  their  shoulders  and  in  their  hair. 

They  had  elected  to  sing  a  duett  together, 
called  "  Two  Wandering  Stars."  In  spite  of 
her  fine  feathers,  one  of  them  was  obviously 
suffering  from  acute  stage-fright,  and  was 
wondering  helplessly  why  she  had  not  died 
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before  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  cajoled 
by  that  wheedling  Johnny  Jennings  into 
coming  out  as  a  performer  at  the  Athe- 
naeum. 

The  other  was  stricken  with  a  cold  in  the 
head,  or  something  curiously  like  it;  seeing 
that,  it  being  her  lot  to  open  the  duett,  she 
began  accordingly  : 

"  Withid  the  sguy  at  evedig," 

and  so  on  throughout  her  share  of  the  music. 

"  Two  Wandering  Stars,"  it  is  needless  to 
record,  was  a  failure — a  dismal  failure ;  and 
yet  those  two  unhappy  young  women,  during 
the  past  fortnight,  had  diligently  practised 
their  duett  together  quite  forty  times  over 
at  least ;  each  fondly  trusting,  nay,  believing 
in  her  secret  heart,  that  it  would  prove  on 
the  eventful  night  a  thrilling  success  !  They 
were  safe  to  get  an  encore  .  .  .  they  would 
be  compelled  to  sing  again  .  .  .  perhaps 
somebody  would  throw  them  a  bouquet  ! 
.  .  .  Perhaps  .  .  .  Alas !  for  the  weakness 
of  human  vanity — the  vanity  of  petty  ambi- 
tion and  desire ! 

The  damsel  who  suffered  so  painfully  from 
stage-fright  opened  her  mouth  when  her 
turn  came  ;  opened  it  again  ;  but  no  note  or 
sound  of  any  kind  whatever  was  heard  to 
issue  therefrom. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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She  gasped ;  turned  awfully  pale ;  tottered. 
And  Major  Longworth,  thinking  that  she 
was  about  to  faint,  sprang  up  and  poured 
out  a  glass  of  water. 

An  embarrassing  silence  reigned  in  the 
hall ;  everybody  wondered  what  was  going 
to  happen  next. 

Miss  Piper,  perceiving  that  it  was  useless 
to  continue  the  accompaniment  of  the  "  Two 
Wandering  Stars,"  had  screwed  herself 
round  upon  the  music-stool  to  look  at  the 
fainting  young  woman  sipping  her  glass 
of  water. 

Everybody  knows  that,  in  this  strange 
w^orld,  it  is  the  unexpected  which  comes  to 
pass ;  that  every  day  sees  tragedy  tripping 
up  comedy's  heels,  tears  following  laughter, 
night  engulfing  day. 

Upon  that  silence  within  the  building,  in 
which  now  more  than  one  unfeeling  titter 
was  distinctly  audible,  fell  a  murmur  from 
the  street  outside;  a  murmur  which  with 
every  instant  became  stronger,  grew  louder, 
more  terribly  plain. 

There  was  the  tramp  of  many  feet;  the 
rush  of  a  multitude;  every  indication,  in  fact, 
of  a  gathering  and  an  ungovernable  crowd. 
Was  it  fire  ? 

All  sitting  there  in  the  AthenaBum  forgot 
the  fainting  milliner  on  the  stage,  and  gazed 
inquiringly,  fearfully,  one  at  another.  Already 
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the  mob  in  the  gallery  had  scrambled  from 
their  places,  and,  animated  by  the  common 
desire  to  join  the  outside  rush,  were  clatter- 
ing, shoviog,  tumbling  over  each  other  down 
the  narrow  staircase,  like  so  many  cattle 
released  from  a  railway  truck,  in  their  hot 
eagerness  to  gain  the  street. 

The  May  night  was  warm  ;  the  long  room 
was  stifliug;  the  windows  of  the  hall  behind 
their  buff  blinds  were  open  to  let  in  the  air. 
And  ever  and  anon,  above  the  roar  and 
tramp  of  the  crowd,  one  word,  one  blood- 
chilUng  word,  was  wafted  upward  more 
plainly  than  all  others. 

But  the  word  was  not  "  Fire." 

Some  kept  their  chairs,  trembling ;  some 
stood  up ;  some  ran  out  into  the  street,  fol- 
lowing on  the  heels  of  the  gallery  gang.  It 
was  clear  that  the  entertainment  was  broken 
up,  had  come  to  a  summary  ending. 

Madeline  Dexter's  heart  turned  cold; 
seemed  to  stop  beating.  She  felt  sick  with 
a  nameless  dread. 

Miss  Bishop  was  holding  her  smelling- 
bottle  to  Miss  Eager's  nose.  The  fainting 
milliner  fainted  outright.  Nobody  cared, 
though  ;    nobody  heeded  her. 

Mrs.  Pringle,  gripping  Headstone  Payne 
by  the  arm,  declared  that  she  too  felt  as 
if  she  were  s'oinof  to  swoon. 

Hetty,   leaving    Jill    to   attend  to    their 
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mother,  came  flying  over  to  Kate  Harland, 
Every  trace  of  colour  had  faded  from 
Hetty's  round  bright  face. 

"Kate,"  she  cried,  awe-stricken,  "how 
shocking,  isn't  it  !     Who  can  it  be  ?  " 

That  one  ghastly  word  which  everybody 
could  hear  flung  hither  and  thither  in  the 
hurrying  street  crowd,  was — "  Murder." 


CHAPTER  XY. 

Eee  another  minute  liad  passed,  Roger  Har- 
land  and  Barton  Chance  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  upstairs. 

They  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd 
in  the  hall,  and  their  arrival  was  hailed  with 
intense  relief  by  the  girls  and  their  old  maid 
friends. 

"  We  were  just  wondering  how  we  were 
going  to  get  out  of  this,"  said  Miss  Bishop.. 
"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Wait  until  we  get  outside,"  replied  Har- 
land.     "  Come  along." 

Roger,  with  Miss  Bishop  and  Madeline, 
went  first;  Barton  followed  with  Kate  and 
Miss  Eager. 

They  gained  the  street  with  difficulty.  The 
mob  were  still  running  past  the  Athenaaum 
in  the  direction  of  High  Street ;  not  far  from 
which  locality,  it  appeared,  the  murder  had 
been  done. 

When  the  spinster  ladies'  house  was 
reached,  and    not    before,    the   young  men. 
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in  a  few  words,  explained  to  their  frightened 
party  what  had  happened. 

Nothing  much ;  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary, some  perhaps  would  say;  merely  a 
thing  of  everyday  occurrence,  which  will  go 
on  happening  so  loug  as  earth  and  earthly 
evil-doing  shall  last  together. 

A  sot — in  his  cups  more  brute  or  devil 
than  man — had,  in  his  drunken  passion, 
kicked  and  battered  out  the  life  of  a  woman ; 
in  this  case,  an  old  and  a  defenceless  creature, 
whose  feeble  steps  already  were  tottering 
towards  the  grave. 

Bocky  Oakum  at  last  had  done  what 
Trinder's  Yard  and  the  hapless  old  soul 
herself  had  all  along  predicted  he  would  do 
— he  had  killed  his  grandmother ;  had  done 
her  to  death  with  brutal  kicks  and  with 
blows  which  had  scattered  the  old  woman's 
brains.  He  had  come  home,  mad-drunk,  to 
his  hovel  in  the  Yard,  and  had  finished  his 
day's  work  with  bloody  hands. 

The  girls — Miss  Bishop  and  Miss  Eager 
insisted  upon  it — entered  the  house  for  a 
few  minutes ;  whilst  Eoger  and  Barton  ran 
back  to  Trinder's  Yard,  to  ascertain  what 
was  being  done  there  now  and  whether  or 
not  the  murderer  was  secured. 

"  We  will  not  be  long,"  Eoger  promised 
Madeline,  whose  veins  were  still  chilled  by 
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the  memory  of  that  haunting  word.  For  it 
still  rang  in  her  ears,  like  a  knell ;  swam 
before  her  eyes  in  letters  of  the  colour  of 
blood.  Those  dark  pathetic  eyes  of  hers  fol- 
lowed him  wistfully  and  unconsciously — 
somehow  she  felt  that  there  was  danger  in 
the  air  when  Roger  was  absent  from  her 
side. 

"  We'll  have  some  sherry  and  sand- 
wiches,'* said  Miss  Bishop,  promptly.  "  We 
want  something  after  what  we  have  gone 
through."  And  speaking,  she  rang  the  bell 
for  sour  Susan,  their  middle-aged  maid. 

"  What  a  shame  it  was  to  spoil  the  enter- 
tainment," said  Miss  Eager,  with  a  little 
resentful  croak.  She  was  feeling  better,  and 
no  longer  required  the  smelling-bottle.  "  I 
was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  myself,"  declared 
she. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  take  cold,  Rachel — 
that's  all ;  coming  out  of  that  fearfully  hot 
room,"  remarked  Miss  Bishop,  having  given 
her  orders  about  the  sandwiches  to  the  grim 
Susan. 

"  Poor  old  Granny  Oakum  !  "  sighed  Kate, 
as  if  to  herself.  "  Well,  she  has  found  rest 
at  last." 

*'  Goodness  gracious  !  let  us  forget  it  for 
to-night  and  talk  of  something  else,"  cried 
out  Miss  Bishop  testily ;  ''or  I  shall  dream 
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of  murder  and  get  up  with  a  headache  in  the 
morning  ! " 

Again  the  word  made  Madeline  shiver — 
shiver  from  head  to  foot.  It  seemed  actually 
to  enter  her  body  and  to  touch  her  cold  heart. 
She  felt  on  that  night  that  the  future  ahead 
of  her  was  full  of  gloom  and  horror,  and  she 
quailed  at  the  bare  thought  of  ever  having  to 
meet  it. 

The  horrid  event  had  depressed  her 
strangely. 

When  Roger  came  back  to  take  the  girls 
home,  he  came  back  alone. 

"  Have  they  got  that  wretch  of  a  Bocky 
safely  locked  up  ?  "  asked  Miss  Eager. 

"  i^o,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  was  Harland's 
answer.  ''  He  has  somehow  contrived  to 
give  the  police  the  slip — in  fact,  he  has  got 
clean  away.     Can't  be  found  anywhere." 

"  The  monster !  "  screamed  Miss  Eager. 
And  Miss  Bishop  cried  out  suddenly  : 

«« Why,  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Chance  ?  " 

A  pause  ;    a  slight  silence. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  good-looking  young 
man  in  my  life,"  added  Miss  Bishop  emphati- 
cally. "  If  I  were  a  little  bit  younger  than 
I  am  I  should  be  head-over-heels  in  love 
with  him.  Where's  he  got  to  ?  Roger,  help 
yourself  to  a  glass  of  sherry." 
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Roger  did  so  ;  saying  carelessly  as  he  put 
down  the  decanter  : 

"  Barton  ?  Oh,  there  are  a  good  many 
fellows  at  '  The  Grig,'  you  know ;  of  course 
talking  over  this  horrible  affair.  Barton 
Chance  is  among  the  lot,  I  believe.  Come, 
Madeline  and  Kate — I  am  ready  now.'' 


The  days  went  by  ;  but  no  Bocky  Oakum 
could  be  found. 

A  pitiful  reward  of  a  few  pounds  was 
offered  to  anyone  that  should  give  informa- 
tion that  would  lead  to  the  apprehending  of 
the  murderer ;  but  neither  murderer  nor 
informer  was  forthcoming. 

Only  a  few  pitiful  pounds.  And  was  it  not 
enough?  G-ranny  Oakum  was  merely  a  poor 
lean  old  pauper,  of  no  consequence,  of  no  use 
to  anybody  in  the  world ;  and  so  handbills 
were  printed — "  £20  Reward.  Whereas," 
etc.,  etc.— and  were  stuck  on  five-barred  gate 
posts,  and  upon  tumble-down  barn  doors, 
and  upon  tree  trunks  in  lonely  country  lanes, 
along  which  nobody  was  ever  seen  to  go ; 
and  there  the  matter  ended.  And  it  soon 
came  to  pass  that,  on  one  sunny  afternoon, 
they  bore  her  corpse  from  Trinder's  Yard, 
and  briskly  "  rattled  her  bones  over  the 
stones"   and  laid   her   in   the   narrow    hole 
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which  had  been  dug  to  receive  her  body. 
Poor  old  Granny  Oakum  !  She  was  far 
happier  out  of  the  world  than  in  it.  In  her 
cheap  paupers  coffin,  and  in  her  lowly 
pauper's  grave,  she  sleeps  as  well  as  though 
that  coffin  were  of  oak  and  of  silver,  and  a 
marble  slab  with  sculptured  urn  marked  the 
spot  where  the  green  earth  alone  covers  her. 

Just  as  the  old  woman  had  left  it,  so  her 
hovel  remained.  No  one  in  the  Yard  now 
could  be  induced  to  enter  the  place.  Blood 
stains  were  still  upon  door  and  wall ;  blood 
stains  were  still  visible  upon  the  foul  brick 
floor.  A  heap  of  dead  ashes  strewed  the 
black  hearth;  and  the  fagot  which  she 
had  gathered  on  the  day  of  her  death  yet  lay 
in  one  corner  of  the  dismal  abode. 

The  more  imaginative  of  the  Yard's  inhabi- 
tants swore  that  at  night  Granny  Oakum's 
ghost  was  to  be  seen  wringing  its  hands  at 
the  upper  window;  and  accordingly  the 
house  was  shunned  by  everybody  more  com- 
pletely than  if  pestilence  had  reigned  there 
within  it. 

What  had  become  of  Bocky  ?  Nobody 
knew;  nobody  cared.  Some  said  he  was 
hidden  in  a  London  slum ;  others  believed 
that  he  had  got  off  to  America — perhaps  to 
Australia.  Wherever  he  was,  said  his  par- 
ticular friends,  he  was  safe,  "  before  he  had 
done,  to  end  on  the  gallows."  For  the  present 
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he  had  cheated  the  hangman  of  a  job  ;  never- 
theless, sooner  or  later,  he  would  find  the 
rope  round  his  neck. 

In  a  week's  time  the  murder  was  for- 
gotten, and  Coverley  began  to  talk  of  the 
approaching  Eaces.  This  year  they  were 
fixed  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  in  June ;  and  the  first  week  of 
the  month  was  already  over. 

Coverley-on-Dane  was  now  full  of  strangers 
anticipating  the  event ;  and  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses — especially  those  by  the  river- 
side— were  doing  a  thriving  trade.  This  was 
their  usual  luck  if  the  weather  was  propitious  ; 
and  the  present  month  was  a  really  glorious 
June. 

In  these  heavenly  blue  days  Madeline 
grew  terribly  restless,  and  any  settled  occu- 
pation seemed  unspeakabiy  irksome  to  her. 
8he  wandered  in  the  morning  about  the 
meadows  of  Woldney ;  she  sketched  in  a 
desultory  fashion  by  the  riverside. 

Of  an  afternoon  she  would  sit  and  talk 
with  old  Adam  Ford,  and  watch  the  pleasure 
boats  pass  through  the  Lock ;  some  going 
down  stream  to  Coverley-on-Dane,  others 
going  up  the  river  Margrave  way. 

Her  eyes  carried  in  them  daily  an  expres- 
sion of  feverish  expectancy.  She  looked 
sometimes  as  if  she  was  listening  for  a  foot- 
step— waiting  for  a  knock — or  watching  for 
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a  letter  that  must  come  ere  long.  The  month 
of  further  grace  which  she  had  granted  to  Sir 
Garth  Gilroy  was  drawing  to  a  close.  What 
would  he  do?  How  would  he  keep  his 
promise  ?  What  would  the  end  of  that  month 
bring  to  Madeline  ?  With  intense  anxiety  she 
saw  the  given  days  go  by ;  and  prayed  for, 
and  yet  feared,  the  dawn  of  the  last  of  them 
which  should  let  in  light  upon  the  long- 
buried  truth.  There  was  so  much  at  stake ; 
so  much  to  be  hoped  ;  so  much  to  be  feared  ! 
What — and  this  was  the  question  which  now 
was  never  absent  from  her  brain — what  would 
Sir  Garth  do  to  enlighten  the  world;  in 
what  manner,  wondered  Madeline,  would  he 
reveal  the  truth  ?     She  could  only  wait. 

She  had  not  once  seen  him  since  the  night 
when,  in  the  twilight,  they  had  talked  together 
by  the  river's  edge ;  that  night  on  which  he 
had,  so  to  speak,  shown  her  and  thrown  up 
his  cards,  and  acknowledged  her  mistress  of 
the  game. 

She  had  heard,  however,  that  Sir  Garth 
was  frequently  at  Borough  Mills,  in  the 
character  of  Hetty  Pringle's  recognised 
lover,  and  knew  that  the  rumour  must  be 
true.  And  people  still  said  that  the  mar- 
riage would  shortly  take  place;  for  Solomon 
Pringle  himself  said  so,  told  everybody  he 
met  the  same  thiog.  His  daughter  Hetty 
was  soon  to  be  made  Lady  Gilroy. 
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Madeline  could  only  wait.  But  the  fever 
in  her  veins  was  telling  upon  her  health.  She 
looked  very  wan  and  troubled  sometimes. 

Her  only  hours  of  ease  and  peace  were 
those  when  Roger  was  by  her  side.  That 
strange  cold  sense  of  coming  calamity  was 
lifted  then  from  her  heart;  and,  forgetting 
that  she  feared  the  future,  her  soul  was 
tranquillized  with  the  consciousness  of  Roger's 
love  and  strength. 

Nor  was  Kate  Harland  happy  in  these  long 
sunny  June  days  ;  far  from  it.  She,  like 
Madeline,  had  learned  to  dread  the  future ; 
though  it  was  not  for  herself  that  she  trembled. 
No,  not  for  herself. 

Now  that  the  Race-week  was  close  at  hand, 
the  Harlands'  house  of  an  evening  saw  little 
of  Barton  Chance.  Kate  commented  not 
upon  his  absence  ;  neither  did  Madeline, 
whose  woman's  instinct  divined  aright  the 
nature  of  Kate's  trouble,  and  whose  woman's 
tender  heart  ached  with  its  keen  sympathy 
for  her  friend.  But  Kate,  in  her  way,  was  as 
proud  as  Madeline ;  and  Madeline  knew  it. 
If  Kate  Harland  should  yearn  for  an  open 
display  of  sympathy,  she  would  straightway 
go  for  it  to  Madeline  Dexter.  But  she  did 
not  so  yearn ;  she  preferred  to  face  and  to 
fight  her  sorrow  in  secret.  And  Madeline 
understood. 

Roger  himself,  in  this  matter,  was  equally 
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quiet.  In  these  long  summer  days  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  the  name  of  Barton  Chance 
hardly  ever  passed  his  lips.  What  he  knew 
of  Chance's  backsliding  he  kept,  after  his  own 
reserved  fashion,  to  himself.  What  good  could 
be  done  by  idle  chattering  ?  He  had  reasoned 
with,  he  had  pleaded  with,  nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion losing  all  patience  with  the  culprit,  he 
had  sworn  outright  at  Barton  for  his  folly  in 
going  his  own  blind  way.  But  his  breath  had 
been  wasted ;  no  good  result  achieved ;  and 
Roger  had  lost  both  heart  and  temper  in 
striving  to  save  Barton  from  that  worst  enemy 
of  his — himself. 

If  he  was  bent  upon  rushing  headlong  to 
his  own  destruction,  why,  he  must  go.  Roger 
had  done  a  staunch  friend's  utmost  to  hold 
him  back  from  the  abyss.  He  loved  the 
young  fellow  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  love  another,  and  he  grieved  bitterly 
over  a  downfall  which  seemed  inevitable. 

But  Harland,  like  his  sister,  grieved  in 
secret  ;  yet,  although  Barton's  name  was 
seldom  uttered  by  either,  each  knew,  each 
felt,  that  the  scapegrace  was  continually  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  other.  Well,  Roger  had 
done  his  best  for  him.  He  could  do  no 
more. 

Such  reticence,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
doings  of  the  happy-go-lucky  Barton,  pre- 
vailed not  in  the  kitchen  at  the  Little  Mills. 
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Said  Dan'l  Drake  thoughtfully,  one  evening 
at  tea-time,  to  his  mate  Naomi : 

"  That  young  man,  Naomi,  accordin'  to  all 
'counts,  is  going  on  wuss  and  wuss." 

"What  young  man,  Dan'l?"  said   Naomi. 

"  Why  him  at  the  Moat,  to  be  sure,*' 
answered  Dan'l,  shaking  his  old  head  slowly, 
as  he  left  off  stirring  his  tea  to  gaze  into  the 
kitchen  grate,  which  was  polished  and  shone 
most  beautifully,  being  filled  with  fresh  green 
boughs.  The  only  fire  in  the  house,  now  that 
summer  was  come,  was  kept  burning  in  the 
outer  kitchen  ;  and  the  scullery  door  being  set 
wide  open,  the  twittering  of  many  birds  came 
drowsily  in,  with  a  flood  of  warm  light  from 
the  setting  sun  and  the  rustling  of  the  willows 
in  the  lane. 

"  Ah,  him  at  the  Moat,"  echoed  Naomi, 
gloomily.  "  No,  Dan'l ;  his  goings-on,  I  know, 
certainly  ain't  what  they  should  be.  Far  from 
it." 

''  And  he  is  such  an  'andsome  young  man," 
sighed  Hannah. 

"  Hold  your  silly  tongue,  gal,"  cried  Naomi, 
sharply.  ''  Haven't  I  told  you  often  that  you 
are  too  young  by  half  to  get  thinking  o'  young 
men  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  gals  are 
made  of  now-a-days,  everlasting  a-dreaming 
o'  young  men." 

Hannah  was  reflecting  that  Naomi  must 
have  dreamed  of  Dan'l  once ;  but  not  daring 
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to  give  utterance  to  this  reasonable  supposi- 
tion, she  sighed  again  and  held  her  peace. 

"  Only  t'other  night,"  continued  Dan'l,  "  I 
met  him  staggering  along  home,  outside  in 
the  lane  here,  drunk  as  a  lord.  If  Sir  Garth 
was  like  anybody  else,  he'd  ha'  sent  the 
young  chap  about  his  business  long  ago." 

''  Perhaps  he  don't  know,"  said  Naomi. 
**  And  if  he  did  know,  I  expect  he  wouldn't 
care.     He  cares  only  for  hisself." 

"  It's  all  them  plaguey  Races,"  Dan'l  re- 
marked. "  He — that  young  Mr.  Chance,  I 
mean — is  up  at  '  The  Gig '  every  blessed 
night  of  his  lif e,  a-betting  and  a-drinking — " 

"Drink's  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief 
in  creation,  Dan'l,"  threw  in  Naomi,  grimly. 
"  Look  at  that  wretch  of  a  Bocky  Oakum." 

"  Ah,  it  is  so — 'tis  so.  You  are  right  there, 
my  lass,"  agreed  Dan'l,  meekly.  "  You  never 
said  a  trewer  word  in  your  life." 

"Then,  Dan'l,"  said  his  gaunt  old  lass, 
fixing  her  bard  eyes  upon  him  as  she  spoke, 
"  I  wonder,  that  I  do,  how  you  can  be  so 
fond  yourself  o'  turning  in  at  the  '  Red-Hot 
Poker ' — a  nasty  low  evil  place,  I  call  it — 
whenever  you  goes  up  with  the  waggin  into 
Coverley." 

"  Now  and  agen,  Naomi,  only  now  and 
agen,"  murmured  Dan'l,  with  an  apologetic 
air,  rising  somewhat  unexpectedly  and  peer- 
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ing  about  the  kitchen  for  his  old  white  cap. 
"  Bj-the-bye,  Naomi,  haven't  it  struck  you 
that  that  young  lady  from  Squire  Pringle's 
side  of  the  water  have  been  here  on  our  side 
a  tidy  while  now  ?  I  should  think  that  there 
'ud  pretty  soon  be  a  wedding  in  the  family — 
on  this  side  as  well  as  on  t'other." 

"  May  be  you're  right,  Dan'l — ^I  don't  say 
you  ain't,"  answered  Naomi,  sullenly;  "  but 
I  was  talking  o'  '  The  Red-Hot  Poker.'  " 

''A  wedding  !  "  echoed  Hannah,  her  full- 
moon  face  and  flat  honest  features  all  as'low 
at  the  bare  suggestion — "  well,  if  I  haven't 
often  said  to  myself  that  it  'ud  come  to  that! 
I  hopes  they'll  be  happy  with  all  my —  " 

Naomi  turned  with  her  customary  acidity 
upon  the  simple  yet  offending  Hannah,  and 
once  more  silenced  that  strapping  maiden 
with  her  hard  old  eyes. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Dan'l,"  she  then  con- 
tinued, stonily,  **it's  when  you  goes  into 
Coverley  with  the  waggin — " 

But  Dan'l,  having  found  his  white  cap, 
was  gone  ;  had  vanished  through  the  scullery 
doorway.  The  Little  Mills,  however,  were  not 
working  on  this  calm  summer  evening ;  and 
Dan'l  had  taken  himself  off  to  the  Lock,  to 
lend,  as  he  often  did  when  not  in  the  mill,  a 
helping  hand  to  Adam  Ford. 

VOL.  II.  Q 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mrs,  PRmGLB  was  in  despair;  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  in  a  violent  temper  with  everyone 
about  her,  snubbing  husband,  daughters,  and 
servants  alike — so  that  they  were  having  a 
rather  bad  time  of  it  at  Borough  Mills  just 
now. 

It  was  the  E ace- week — the  Monday  of  the 
Eace-week.  The  actual  Eaces  began  on 
Wednesday,  and  continued  until  Saturday, 
when  they  ended.  It  was  the  annual  custom 
of  the  Pringles  to  invite  a  large  house-party 
for  the  event ;  and  the  accommodation  of 
their  fine  big  house  would,  by  the  Tuesday 
evening,  be  taxed  to  its  utmost. 

Fashionable  new  gowns  and  bonnets  had 
been  ordered;  an  infinite  variety  of  good 
things  got  together;  everything,  in  short, 
had  been  done  in  the  Pringle  household  to 
make  the  famous  Eace-week  a  success. 
Amongst  the  numerous  guests  that  were 
coming  to  Borough  Mills  were  Louisa  Far- 
leigh  and  her  husband — Louisa  Pringle  that 
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was ;  but  quaint  little  Tommy  and  Joey 
would  not  accompany  their  parents.  They 
were  at  present  too  young  for  the  Races,  and 
were  to  be  left  at  home.  Some  of  the 
Pringle  party  would  go  to  Coverley  in  a 
drag ;  others,  preferring  a  steam-launch, 
would  be  carried  thither  by  water.  And 
every  evening  after  dinner  at  Borough  Mills 
there  was  to  be  a  dance,  or  charades,  or 
something  delightful,  as  a  sort  of  wind-up 
to  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Still  Mrs.  Pringle  was  not  happy ;  and  the 
reason  of  her  discontent  was  this.  For  days 
past  Sir  Grarth  Gilroy  had  been  in  a  singu- 
larly unpleasant  and  unsociable  mood.  The 
Pringles  could  ''  make  nothing  of  him,"  they 
said  anxiously  amongst  themselves.  What 
was  the  matter  with  him  ?  ISTever  much  of  a 
talker,  never  in  the  least  degree — at  this  date 
of  his  life — animated  or  emotional,  too  abso- 
lutely selfish  to  exert  himself  for  the  pleasure 
or  benefit  of  others,  he  had  of  late  become  so 
gloomy,  so  morose,  so  altogether  ill-tempered 
and  savage-looking,  that  the  bride-expectant 
declared  that  she  was  positively  afraid  of  Sir 
Garth.  His  pale  clean-cut  features  and  close- 
cropped  gray  hair,  which  were  in  such  start- 
ling contrast  with  his  crisp  black  beard  and 
moustache,  all  helped,  said  Hetty,  with  a 
shudder  that  was  partly  affected  and  partly 
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real,  to  make  his  dark  looks  appear  more 
darkling.  What  could  he  be  brooding  upon  ? 
Nothing  pleasant  surely  ! 

"  If  you  are  afraid  of  him  now,"  said  Julia 
spitefully,  "  how  will  it  be,  my  dear,  when 
you've  married  him  ?  " 

*'When  I've  married  him,  my  dear,"  re- 
torted Hetty,  with  an  insolent  movement  of 
her  round  dimpled  chin,  "  I  intend  to  make 
him  afraid  of  me.  As  Lady  Grilroy,  bless 
you,  I  mean  to  astonish  you  all ! " 

"I  dare  say,"  sneered  Jill.  "How  will 
you  set  about  it,  pray  ?  " 

"  By  finding  you  a  husband,  perhaps,  my 
poor  old  Jill — if  you're  good.  Why,  wouldn't 
that  astonish  everybody  ? "  replied  Hetty, 
with  a  shrill  little  laugh,  marching  non- 
chalantly through  an  open  window  into  the 
river-girt  garden  beyond  it. 

Then  Grilroy  had  capped  his  misdemeanours 
by  openly  stating  that  he  should  not  go  to  the 
Races. 

"  What  !  "  had  nearly  screamed  Mrs. 
Pringle,  real  tears  of  disappointment  and 
mortification  starting  to  her  eyes — "  not  go 
to  the  Eaces  with  us  ?  Oh,  but  you  must.  Sir 
Garth ;  indeed  I  can't  hear  of  your  stopping 
away  !  " 

Gracious  goodness  !  what  would  everybody 
say  if  Sir  Garth   Gilroy  were  not   of   their 
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house-party?  thought  Mrs.  Pringle  rapidly, 
seeing  that  she  had  told  Jill — who  was 
generally  her  mother's  amanuensis — to  write 
in  a  postscript  to  every  letter  of  invitation  : 
"  Sir  Garth  Grilroy  will  of  course  be  with  us." 
"  Be  sure  you  dash  '  of  course,'  Jill,"  had 
said  Mrs.  Pringle  ;  and  Jill  had  italicised  the 
words  accordingly. 

And  now  what  was  this  that  the  man  was 
so  coolly  saying  ?  Why,  it  would  be  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  if  he  had  not 
come  to  their  New  Year  dance  of  the  past 
winter.  He  was  not  their  future  son-in-law 
then.  He  was  now.  And  was  not  there  a 
talk  of  the  wedding's  taking  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  ?  Oh,  his  behaviour 
was  unbearable ! 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  can't  hear  of  such  a 
thing  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Pringle,  piteously. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Grilroy  answered, 
briefly.  "  But  I  shall  be  in  town — and  else- 
where— during  the  Race- week." 

"  But  surely  you  can  manage  to  be  back, 
to  be  at  our  'ouse,  for  one  of  the  days,  at 
least  ?  Say  Thursday,  Sir  G-arth ;  say  that 
you  will  be  with  us  on  Thursday  ?  Thurs- 
day, you  know,  is  the  Cup-day  ;  and  we  shall 
have  a  dance  here  on  that  evening." 

"  Will  not  you  understand,  madam,  that  it 
is  impossible  " — rising,  with  irritation,  to  go. 
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"  My  movements  are  uncertain  for  some  days 
to  come.  I  may  be  at  home ;  or  I  may  not. 
And,  as  I  told  you  the  other  evening,  I  abhor 
the  very  name  of  the  Coverley  Races." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Garth,  they're  lovely,  I'm  sure  !  " 
almost  sobbed  Mrs.  Pringle,  thinking  of  the 
gorgeous  combination  of  moss- green  satin 
and  silk,  with  trimmings  of  silver  cord  and 
tassels — of  the  moss-green  satin  bonnet,  with 
a  huge  silver  dagger  piercing  the  crown  of 
it,  to  match  the  gown — in  which  it  was  her 
intention  to  appear  at  and  captivate  all 
Coverley  on  the  Cup-day.  "And  the  dear 
gurls.  Sir  Garth — think  of  the  dear  gurls'  dis- 
appointment !  My  poor  sensitive  little  Hetty 
will  be  quite  heart-broken  if  you  do  not 
accompany  us  on  one  day  at  least  of  the- 
week." 

"  I  fancy  she'll  survive  it,"  said  Gilroy, 
grimly.  Then  he  took  his  leave,  an  ugly 
frown  knitting  his  sombre  brows,  an  evil 
light  lurking  in  his  deep-set  eyes. 

And  so  Mrs.  Pringle  was  in  ''  despair ;  "^ 
contriving,  in  that  suffering  condition,  to 
make  life  a  burthen  to  everybody  about  her. 

On  the  Monday  evening,  touching  the 
subject  of  the  Races,  Roger  Harland  said  ta 
the  girls : 

'*  Which  is  it  to  be?  Shall  we  go,  or  stop 
at  home  ?  " 
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"  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  stop  at 
home,"  said  Kate,  cheerfully.  The  truth  being 
that  she  had  no  heart  for  the  Races  this  year. 

"  And  you,  Madeline?"  inquired  Harland. 

"  Is  it  anything  like  Ascot? — I  have  been 
there,"  replied  Madehne,  with  a  preoccupied 
smile,  ''  once,  long  ago." 

"  In  one  respect  it  is  like  Ascot,"  said  Kate. 
"You  meet  the  Ascot  gowns  and  parasols  with 
the  first  bloom  and  freshness  taken  off  them. 
They  are  good  enough  for  Coverley,  I  sup- 
pose their  owners  think.  I  don't  know  that 
.Coverley  resembles  Ascot  in  any  other  par- 
ticular— for  the  Races  themselves  are  dis- 
tinctly different — does  it,  Roger?" 

"  Well,  there's  always  a  big  crowd  and 
plenty  of  dust,  unless  a  thunderstorm  comes 
on  —  which  happens  as  often  as  not  —  and 
settles  the  whole  affair  for  the  time  being. 
It's  good  fun  then,"  said  Roger,  from  a  man's 
brutal  point  of  view,  '*  to  watch  the  female 
stampede  which  ensues ;  particularly  if  one 
chances  to  be  in  a  safe  and  sheltered  corner 
one's  self." 

"  I  can  see  that  you  do  not  care  about 
going,"  said  Madeline,  with  an  air  of  relief. 
"  Thank  you — I  too  would  much  rather  stay 
at  home,  if  I  may  say  so — I  mean — I  mean, 
here  at  the  Little  Mills,"  added  she,  blushing 
beautifully. 
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"Is  there  any  distinction,  then?"  quizzically- 
asked  Kate. 

The  lovely  colour  deepened  in  Madeline's 
cheeks. 

"  You  and  Roger  have  made  me  love  the 
Little  Mills  as  dearly  as  if  it  were  my  own 
home,"  she  answered,  quietly. 

And  Roger  said,  in  a  not  quite  steady  voice  : 

"  Nothing  makes  me  happier,  Madeline,  than 
to  hear  you  speak  of  the  Little  Mills  as  your 
home.  You  know — Kate  knows — that,  with- 
out you,  the  place  could  never  be  home  to  me 
again." 

And  yet,  in  the  after  years  !  .  .  . 


Late  on  the  next  evening — Tuesday — they 
were  again  sitting  together  at  the  Little  Mills. 
The  dining-room  window  was  open ;  the  soft 
twilight  air,  laden  with  the  breath  of  roses, 
blew  in  every  now  and  then  from  the  river. 

The  mills  were  hushed ;  the  hollow  voice  of 
the  weir  fell  mournfully  upon  the  silence  of 
approaching  night. 

Sometimes  a  boat  shot  past  upon  the  wide 
and  dimly-gleaming  water;  sometimes  a  bat 
swept  low  by  the  sill  of  the  open  window. 
The  blundering  chafers  too  were  abroad,  but 
the  time  of  the  nightingales  was  past ;  the 
young  birds  were  hatched  and  flown. 
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Througli  the  trees  across  the  river  many 
liofhts  were  twinklinof  in  the  mansion  of  the 
Pringles.  Their  house-party  had  assembled 
for  the  Eaces ;  but  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  was  not 
there. 

The  day  had  been  a  sultry  one,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Roger  had  rowed  the  two  girls 
up  stream  as  far  as  Margrave ;  where,  at  a 
delightful  old  inn  by  the  river-side,  they  had 
had  their  tea.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  he 
rowed  them  home — leisurely,  smoothly,  at 
times  tranquilly  drifting,  for  the  stream  was 
with  them  on  their  return,  and  Roger  had 
scarcely  to  exert  himself  at  all. 

And  now  the  long  and  sultry  day  was 
nearly  over  ;  the  quiet  purple  darkness 
of  mid-June  was  gradually  covering  the 
earth. 

The  girl  Hannah  was  gone  to  Coverley  upon 
some  errand  or  another  connected  with  finery, 
and  should  have  been  back  hours  ago.  But  it 
was  the  Race-week;  the  place  was  full  of 
strangers, bustle  and  excitement;  and  Hannah, 
who  had  called  on  a  friend,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  a  gossip,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  her  purchases  in  the  artificial- 
flower  line,  found  it  hard  to  tear  herself  away 
from  the  seductive  liveliness  of  the  town  to 
face  again  the  solitude  of  the  Little  Mills. 

So  tall  old  Naomi  was  spreading  the  supper- 
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cloth  ;  and   there  was   a    rod  in  pickle  for 
Hannah. 

Roger  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  window  ; 
Madeline,  dreaming  though  awake,  was  sitting 
near  him.  Kate  had  just  risen  from  her  chair 
and  gone  over  to  the  great  old  sideboard  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  saying  that  it  was  time 
to  light  the  lamp. 

"  Hullo !  "  Roger  suddenly  called  out, 
"  who's  this  ?  " 

Kate  had  lighted  the  lamp,  turned  it 
slightly  down — letting  it  remain  in  the 
shadow  upon  the  sideboard — and  now  came 
back  to  Roger's  side. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Hannah,"  said  Kate. 

**  That  gal  knows  better.  Miss  Kate,  than 
to  come  trapesing  in  the  front  way,"  calmly 
observed  Naomi,  who  had  not  yet  left  the 
room,  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  and  a 
despotic  servant.  Then  she,  too,  peering 
over  her  mistress's  shoulder,  looked  out  into 
the  twilight  garden. 

The  person  who  had  come  thus  late  to  the 
Little  Mills  was  a  female,  .who  had  evidently 
arrayed  herself  in  some  haste  for  her  visit ; 
for  her  apron  fluttered  behind  her,  and  her 
bonnet  had  partly  slipped  from  her  head. 
Evidently,  too,  she  had  been  running.  She 
had  a  note  in  her  hand,  and  was  out  of 
breath. 
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"Why,  sakes  alive,  Miss  Kate,"  exclaimed 
Naomi,  "  I  do  believe  it's  Phoebe  Thatcher — 
Mrs.  James's  scullery-maid  at  the  Moat !  " 

Phoebe  Thatcher  opened  the  garden  gate 
and  hurried  up  the  gravel  path.  Roger 
shouted  to  her  to  come  to  the  window  ;  and 
Mrs.  James's  messenger  obeyed,  panting. 

Kate's  heart  had  sunk  with  swift  appre- 
hension. She  divined  at  once  that  the  note 
contained  evil  tidings,  and  involuntarily  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  it. 

"  It's  for  Mr.  Harland,  miss,"  said  Phoebe, 
as  articulately  as  she  could  with  the  little 
breath  that  was  left  in  her.  ''  'Scuse  me,  miss 
— sir — I've  run  all  the  way  athert  the 
meadows — Mrs.  James  said  I  was  to  step  it 
— and  I  have." 

Roger  tore  open  the  missive,  and  Kate 
and  he  together  perused  the  few  lines  it 
contained.  There  was  neither  date  nor 
address ;  and  it  was  plain  from  the  style 
of  the  penmanship  and  composition  that 
Mrs.  James  at  the  moment  of  writing  was 
— well,  to  put  it  kindly — not  quite  herself. 
At  least,  she  was  as  she  was  generally  found 
to  be  at  that  hour  of  the  evening  when  bed- 
time was  drawing  near. 

"Mr.  Harland,  sir" — ran  very  crookedly 
this  curious  note,  with  many  a  blot  and 
smear  as  well — "  we  all  anyhow  at  the  Moat 
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here.  Pray  come  as  soon  ever  can.  Sir 
Garth  he've  gone  to  London,  don't  know- 
where,  nobody  don't  know,  and  Mr.  Chance 
have  got  attack  on  delerum  tremmens  that 
awful  wild  we  afraid  to  stop  in  the  house. 
We  don't  know  what  to  do.  Mr.  Badger 
hold  him  down  as  well  as  can,  and  Matthew 
have  rode  off  for  the  doctor.  Please,  sir, 
<3ome  as  soon  as  can  and  excuse  all  mistakes 
I  am  that  upset  with  fright,  from  your 
obedant  servant  to  command, 

"  Eliza  James." 

For  a  second  or  two  Kate  Harland's  senses 
reeled ;  and  she  clutched  her  chair-back  for 
support.  The  blow  had  fallen ;  though 
perhaps  it  had  not  fallen  wholly  unexpected. 

"  Roger — I  shall — I  shall  go  with  you ;  I 
must — I  will,"  she  said,  when  she  could 
command  her  voice.  "  He  shall  not  be  left 
to  the  sole  care  and  mercy  of  that  wretched 
old  woman  there.     Let  us  start  directly  I  " 

She  began  to  move  feverishly  about  the 
room,  pressing  her  hands  together. 

"  Naomi,  my  dear  good  soul,  for  pity's 
sake  don't  stand  there  staring  at  me.  Go — 
■quick  ! — and  put  a  few  things  into  my  bag. 
You  know  what  I  want." 

Harland  had  handed  the  note  to  Madeline, 
who  was  now  anxiously  reading  it. 

"  Kate,"    Eoger  said  quietly,  "  you  don't 
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know  what  you  are  proposing.     The  Moat 
just  now  is  no  place  for  you." 

Here  Naomi  sullenly  quitted  the  room, 
muttering  that  the  master  was  right — the 
Moat  that  night  was  no  place  for  anyone 
like  Miss  Kate.  I^evertheless,  the  stern 
old  woman  stalked  upstairs  and  performed 
Kate's  bidding ;  for  she  knew  that  her 
mistress  was  a  young  woman  of  determined 
character,  that  when  she  resolved  to  do  a 
thing  she  did  it.  And  so  the  bag  was  carefully 
packed  in  case  it  should  be  wanted  after  all. 

"  Roger,  don't  be  hard  on  me,"  Kate 
said,  piteously ;  **  because — because,  dear, 
I  cannot  obey  you  if  you  say  that  I  am 
not  to  go.  You  know  how  friendless  he 
is.  Though  all  the  world  were  against  me 
in  this  matter,  I  would  not  keep  from  him 
in  so  terrible  an  hour  of  need." 

''Madeline,  what  do  you  say?"  asked 
Harland. 

Madeline  crossed  the  room  to  Kate's  side, 
and  put  her  arm  about  her  waist. 

*'  I  say  '  Go,' "  she  replied,  in  a  firm  low 
voice. 

Roger  at  once  leant  out  of  the  window. 
Phoebe  Thatcher,  in  the  summer  darkness 
outside,  still  stood  waiting  for  her  answer, 
and  still  breathing  hard  from  her  scamper 
across  the  dewy  meadows. 

"  Phoebe,"  said  the  young  man,  "  here  is  a 
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two-shillmg  piece  for  you.  Now  run  back  as 
hard  as  you  can  tear  and  tell  Mrs.  James  that 
Miss  Harland  and  her  brother  will  be  at  the 
Moat  almost  immediately.  You  don't  know,  I 
suppose,  when  Sir  Garth  is  expected  back  ?  " 

No  ;  Phcebe  did  not. 

'*  I  ain't  heard  neither  Mrs.  James  nor  Mr. 
Badger  say,  and  I'm  sure  they  don't  know, 
sir,"  said  she. 

"  All  right.     Good-night,  Phoebe." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     Good-night." 

And  Phoebe,  having  hastened  down  the 
path  and  banged  the  iron  gate,  scampered 
off  again  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her 
back  to  Woldney  Moat. 

Roger  then  drew  himself  into  the  lighted 
room,  and  found  that  Madeline  was  insisting 
upon  Kate's  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  before 
she  set  out  with  her  brother  for  the  Moat. 

''  Sir  Garth  may  return  without  warning 
at  any  hour,  Kate,"  said  he,  gloomily,  as  he 
went  into  his  own  den  to  get  a  hat  from  the 
pegs  there.  "  You  know  how  uncertain  he 
is.  Besides,  he  may  object  to  your  presence  in 
his  house — to  your  being  installed  by  poor 
Bart's  bedside  in  the  character  of  a  profes- 
sional nurse.     How  then  ?" 

''  If  he  chooses  to  eject  me  by  violence,  he 
can  try  to  do  it,"  returned  Kate,  vehemently. 
*'  Otherwise  I  do  not  stir.  I  am  going  with, 
you,  Roger." 
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They  were  soon  ready.  The  girls  clung 
affectionately  to  each  other,  and  Madeline 
accompanied  the  brother  and  sister  down  to 
the  green  garden-gate. 

How  fair  and  serene,  how  exquisitely 
peaceful  and  still,  was  the  midsummer  night! 
How  impenetrably  dark  were  the  gloom  and 
shadow  which  lay  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river !  How  cruelly  cold  here  and  there 
gleamed  the  deep  water;  how  chillily  the 
night  wind  played  over  the  pebbly  shallows  ! 
"When  the  breeze  travelled  through  the 
shrinking  reeds  they  whispered  together 
like  living  things  as  they  bowed  themselves 
before  it. 

''  Madeline,"  Kate  said,  trying  to  smile, 
*'  recollect  you  are  mistress  in  my  absence 
— only  you  musn't  tell  Naomi  so.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  may  be  away." 

''  Dearest  friend,  I  will  do  my  best,"  Made- 
line whispered. 

Then  Kate  hastened  on  and  gained  the  old 
wooden  bridge;  Eoger  lingering  a  moment 
alone  with  Madeline. 

With  his  strong  protecting  arm  he  drew 
her  to  him,  and  her  head  found  its  dear 
resting-place  upon  Roger's  breast. 

"You  do  not  mind  our  leaving  you  here 
for  a  little  while  ?  I,  at  any  rate,  will  soon 
return,  in  less  than  an  hour,  perhaps,  Made- 
line, to  tell  you  what  is  happening  at  the 
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Moat.  You  are  not  afraid,  my  dear  one  ?  " 
the  young  man  said. 

"No — no,  Roger,"  she  answered,  "I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  afraid.  At  all  events,  I 
will  try  to  be  brave."  Then  she  added,  not 
without  an  accent  of  fear  in  her  voice  : 
"  Roger,  the  month  I  told  you  about  is 
nearly  gone ;  in  two  days  from  this  it  will 
be  over  !  Yet — yet  I  liave  had  no  sign  from 
Sir  Garth  Gilroy.     Roger,  where  is  he  ?  '* 

"  Ah,  how  should  I  know,  Madeline  ?  " 

"I have  a  horrible  presentiment — the  old 
horror  and  dread  are  returning — that  he 
means  harm  in  some  way ;  that  he  will  play 
me  false  in  the  end.  I  have  said  so  before, 
you  know,"  she  murmured,  despairingly. 

"  I  swear  that  he  shall  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  dear  head,"  answered  Roger,  holding 
her  to  his  heart.  *'  I,  too,  have  sworn  that 
before.  I  cannot  guess  what  power  or  in- 
fluence this  man  may  have  over  you,  Made- 
line ;  nevertheless — " 

"  He  is  in  my  power,"  she  interrupted, 
proudly ;  ''  not  I  in  his.  Roger,  with  all  my 
heart  do  I  pray  that  you  may  know  every- 
thing— all— soon  !  " 

She  uttered  the  words  with  a  half-sob. 
"  All,"  indeed,  meant  so  much  !  Truth  and 
falsehood,  darkness  and  light — did  not  ''  all" 
signify  a  life's  tragedy  ? 

"  Who  can  pray  that,  my  dear,  more  fer- 
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ventlj  than  I  ?  "  said  the  young  man,  wist- 
fully.    "  I  am  not  fond  of  crooked  paths." 

He  left  her  reluctantly,  and  strode  after 
Kate. 

Madeline  stood  there  at  the  gate,  listening 
until  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  upon  the 
planks  of  the  ancient  bridge  had  died  away 
into  silence  ;  then  only  the  quivering  of  the 
rushes  by  the  river  and  the  chilly  rippling  of 
the  broad  dark  stream  broke  the  heavenly 
quietude  of  the  night. 

Madeline  re-entered  the  house,  and  sat 
down  in  Roger's  chair  by  the  open  window, 
there  to  wait  for  Eoger's  return.  Even  now 
she  still  could  hear  the  everlasting  sighing 
of  the  tremulous  reeds,  and  she  fancied,  in 
her  loneliness,  that  their  voice,  travelling 
mysteriously  over  the  meadows  upon  the 
little  light  wind,  was  like  the  voice  of  her 
beloved  brother,  her  brother  Roy,  whisper- 
ing, crying  to  her  very  mournfully — "How 
long,  my  Minna,  my  beautiful  sister  ?  .  .  . 
Come  back  to  me  ;  I  miss  you  sorely.  ...  I 
am  sick  and  lonely  without  you.  .  .  .  Come 
back  to  me,  dearest,  my  Minnehaha.   ..." 

Hark  !  Was  it  really  Roy's  voice  crying 
to  her  so  plaintively  ?  Was  he  in  distress 
.  .  .   danger  ? 

She  trembled  like  the  slender  river-reeds 
themselves,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

VOL.    II.  B 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


''  It  is  certainly  very  strange,"  mused  Mrs. 
De  Lisle  aloud. 

"  I  feel  better  to-day  and  quite  strong 
enough  to  travel,"  said  Roy,  with  unwonted 
energy  for  him,  "  and  go  we  will.  Aunt 
Helen.  Plainly  Minna  wants  us  at  Lonefield 
Grange,  or  she  would  not  have  sent  the 
telegram." 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Mrs.  De  Lisle, 
looking  exceedingly  perplexed  and  rubbing 
the  bridge  of  her  nose  with  her  gold-rimmed 
pince-nez^  the  telegram  from  Minna  still  held 
in  her  hand,  "  what  can  have  taken  her  to 
Lonefield  Grange.  Why  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  curious  should  she  have  gone  down 
there  instead  of  coming — if  she  had  anything 
of  importance  to  tell  us — straight  to  us  here  ? 
Cumberland  Square  is  so  much  nearer  to 
Coverley  than  Lonefield  Grange." 

It  is  no  use  to  waste   time   in   conjec- 
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turing,"  said  Roj,  rather  testily.  "  If  we 
want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery, 
let  us  start,  Aunt  Helen,  at  once  for  War- 
wickshire. Minna  herself  will  make  it  all 
clear." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  De  Lisle, 
"  are  you  really  sure  that  you  are  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  journey  ?  You 
were  very  poorly  last  night,  remember," 
added  she,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  sure,"  he  replied.  So 
saying,  the  handsome  fragile-looking  youth 
rose  from  his  couch  and  rang  the  bell  to  giv^e 
-directions  about  the  immediate  packing  of  a 
portmanteau. 

''  Well,  just  as  you  please,  dear,''  rejoined 
the  indolent  sweet-tempered  lady,  half-sigb- 
ing  notwithstanding  at  the  prospect  of  a  by 
no  means  short  railway  journey  on  that  cloud- 
less June  afternoon.  The  carriage  had  been 
ordered,  just  as  Minna's  telegram  arrived, 
and  Roy  and  Mrs.  De  Lisle  were  going  into 
the  Park.  Now,  however,  they  mast  drive 
instead  to  the  sultry  noisy  Paddington  ter- 
minus and  be  boxed  for  the  next  two  or 
three  hours  within  a  dusty  and  stuffy  rail- 
way-carriage. ''  Of  course  it  is  just  as  you 
like,  dear  lad,"  repeated  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  in 
her  amiable  way. 

There  was  a  railway-guide    amongst  the 
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magazine  and  newspaper  litter  upon  a  table 
near  her — thej  were  in  Roy's  own  beautiful 
room — and  Aunt  Helen  took  up  the  book  to 
consult  it. 

"  IS^ow  then,  let  me  see,"  said  she,  leisurely 
fixing  her  glasses  on  her  nose  as  if  the  whole 
day  lay  before  them  in  which  to  make  arrange- 
ments. "  H'm — h'm — h'm — ah,  here  we  are  I 
'  The  Great  Western  Railway,'  Now  then  " 
— her  smooth  white  finger  moving  slowly 
down  the  page — "  h'm — h'm — h'm;  I  never 
can  understand  these  things — " 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  be  quick,"  threw  in 
Roy,  impatiently.  "  It  is  already  past  four 
o'clock.  Aunt  Helen." 

<«  Very  well,  dear  Roy,"  she  answered, 
placidly.  "  I  am  looking  out  the  train  as 
fast  as  I  can.  Yes,  I  have  it  at  last — it  is 
an  express  too.  How  fortunate  !  It  leaves 
Paddington  at  5.10,  and  gets  to  Leamiugton 
— that  is  our  station,  Roy — between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock." 

"Do,  then,  get  ready  at  once.  Aunt  Helen," 
said  Roy,  restlessly.  "  We  have  no  time  to 
lose.  You  must  know  how  terribly  anxious 
I  am  to  join  Minna." 

''  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  Roy,  I  understand," 
replied  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  shutting  the  railway- 
guide  as  she  spoke.  She  thoughtfully  took 
up    the    telegram     again     and    once    more 
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scanned  tlie  message  it  contained.     It   ran 
as  follows  : — 

■"'From—  ''To— 

M.  Dexter,  GUroy  Dexter,  JE^q. 

Lonefield  Grange,  17,  Cumberland  Square^ 

Burcot,  London, 

Nr.  Leamington.'*  WP 

"  I  am  here.     Come  to  me  at  once." 

That  was  all. 

"  She  doesn't  say  a  word  about  me,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  De  Lisle,  wonderingly.  "  I 
suppose  she  took  it  for  granted — " 

''  Minna  is  perfectly  aware  that  I  cannot 
travel  alone ;  and  a  telegram  is  not  a  letter,'* 
interrupted  Roy,  wearily.  ''  For  goodness* 
sake,  Aunt  Helen,  put  on  your  bonnet.  I  am 
ready  myself,  or  shall  be  so  in  a  couple  of 
minutes." 

The  carriage  was  already  standing  before 
the  door  in  the  square.  The  sleek  black 
horses  were  champing  their  glittering  bits 
and  tossing  their  glossy  heads  in  the  hot 
sunshine. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  De  Lisle.  But  it  was  fully  twenty 
before  she  came  downstairs. 

The  footman  waiting  by  the  carriage-step 
of  course  showed  no  astonishment  when  he 
saw  the  luggage  brought  out ;  merely  touched 
Jais  hat  obediently  when  Mrs.  De  Lisle  said  : 
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"  Not  to  the  Park  to-day,  Bing.  To  Pad- 
dington  Station." 

**  And  look  sharp,  please,"  added  Eoy,  in 
his  gentle  voice.  "  You  must  catch  the  5.10 
express." 

The  young  man's  wan  handsome  face,  with 
its  delicate  lines  and  dark  languorous  eyes, 
was  now  lit  up  with  a  faint  uncertain  flush, 
which  seemed  to  come  and  go  almost  with 
every  breath.  His  thin  hands  moved  ner- 
vously ;  the  undue  excitement  of  this  sudden; 
journey  was  palpably  telling  upon  him. 

Bad  Minna  been  wise  in  acting  as  she  had 
done,  in  summoning  Eoy  thus  unexpectedly 
to  join  her  at  Lonefield  Grange?  Mrs.  De- 
Lisle  was  thinking  uneasily  as  she  looked  at 
the  delicate  lad  she  loved  so  well.  It  was 
scarcely  like  Minna  to  act  so  inconsiderately 
— Minna  who  understood  better  than  anyone 
the  weakness,  the  exceeding  sensitiveness  and 
delicacy  of  this  idolised  brother.  Mrs.  De 
Lisle  was  beginning  to  feel  troubled.  She 
said  nothing,  however,  of  her  vague  qualms 
of  anxiety ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  also 
feeling  drowsy.  The  afternoon  out-of-doors 
was  very  warm. 

In  answer  to  his  master  s  mandate,  Bing 
again  touched  his  hat  and  swung  himself  up 
neatly  to  the  coachman's  side. 

They  drove  off  at  a  brisk  pace  from  Cum- 
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berland  Square  and  caught  their  train  at 
Paddington  with  a  good  five  minutes  to 
spare. 


"  Leamington  !  '* 

"  What,  are  we  here  already  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
De  Lisle. 

She  had  been  sound  asleep — thej  had 
secured  a  compartment  to  themselves — 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey ;  nay, 
she  even  declared  that  she  had  no  recollection 
of  passing  either  Oxford  or  Banbury;  and 
now  she  awoke  with  a  positive  jump. 

E-oy,  on  the  contrary,  was  awake — pain- 
fully awake — though  he  was  weary  enough 
with  much  feverish  thought.  He  could  not 
compose  his  mind  to  look  at  the  heap  of 
society  journals  and  other  railway  literature 
for  which,  before  leaving  Paddington,  he  had 
despatched  the  footman  to  the  bookstall.  One 
after  another  he  tossed  the  papers  aside,  and 
lay  back  in  his  comfortably  cushioned  corner ; 
the  window  down,  and  the  fresh  summer  air 
— air  so  vastly  different  from  the  heated 
garish  atmosphere  of  the  London  streets  and 
parks — blowing  refreshingly  in  upon  his  fore- 
head and  hair. 

As  in  a  dream  he  noted  the  lovely  land- 
scapes, the  soothing  country  scenes,  through 
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which  they  were  rushing  at  dizzy  speed;  the 
snug  farms,  the  beautiful  woods,  the  ripening 
cornfields,  and  the  cool  lush  meadows.  Some- 
times the  pastures  were  dotted  with  cattle; 
in  some  of  them  the  hay-makers  were  busily 
at  work.  More  than  once  during  the  journey 
had  the  broad  and  silvery  Dane  flashed  into 
view,  winding  through  town  and  hamlet, 
between  hills  finely  wooded  and  dim-blue  far- 
reaching  fields,  to  join  and  to  be  lost  in  the 
mighty  sea.  It  was  the  same  bright,  beauti- 
ful stream,  Roy  knew,  upon  which  Minna's 
eyes,  for  months  past,  had  looked  every  day. 
Yes,  thought  the  young  man  dreamily,  the 
sweet  fresh  fields  and  dense  green  woods, 
after  London  in  June,  were  exquisite  indeed 
to  behold.  Yerily  God  made  the  country  and 
man  the  town  !  Yet  all  the  while  his  reverie 
was  full  of  Minna,  and  of  the  strangeness  of 
her  sending  to  him  from  Lonefield  Grange. 
How  came  she  there  ?  What  had  she  done 
— what  had  she  been  doing  of  late  ?  What 
would  she  have  to  tell  him  when  they  should 
meet,  as  they  so  soon  would  now  ? 

Then  he  thought  very  bitterly  of  the  old 
manor-house  called  Lonefield  Grange — for 
was  it  not  at  Lonefield  Grange,  more  than 
twenty  years  before,  that  his  mother  had  been 
perfidiously  deserted  by  the  man  who  had 
brought  her  thither  ? 
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Roy  Dexter  set  his  teeth  hard.  The  faint 
flush  died  out  of  his  face  and  left  it  deadly 
white. 

What,  again  and  again  he  wondered,  could 
have  taken  Minna  to  that  desolate  old  house  ? 
Could  Roy  Dexter  have  guessed  the  truth  ! 
At  that  moment  when  Roy,  in  thinking  of 
his  sister,  almost  uttered  her  name  aloud, 
Minna  was  far  away  from  the  decayed  old 
Warwickshire  mansion,  whither  they  were 
travelling  to  find  her.  At  that  self-same 
moment,  in  Roger  Harland's  boat,  she,  with 
Roger  himself  and  Kate,  was  drifting,  with 
the  glory  of  the  setting-sun  pouring  upon 
her,  homeward  to  the  Little  Mills  ! 

For  this  was  the  Tuesday  in  the  Coverley 
Race-week;  the  Tuesday  on  which  Barton 
Chance,  at  Woldney  Moat,  had  been  stricken 
by  his  terrible  illness. 

So  Leamiogton  having  been  reached,  Mrs. 
De  Lisle  and  Roy  alighted  on  the  station 
platform.  A  porter  at  once  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  collected  the  small  amount 
of  luggage  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  town.  They  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  how  long  Minna  would  wish 
them  to  remain  with  her  at  the  Grange. 
Her  telegram  had  been  so  brief. 

"Shall  I  get  you  a  car,  sir?"  said  the 
porter. 
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Eoy's  large  melancholy  eyes  rested  upon 
the  man  in  a  wondering  stare.  He  was  feel- 
ing rather  hurt  perhaps  that  Minna  should 
have  failed  to  meet  them  here  at  Leamington. 
She  must  have  concluded  that  they  would 
leave  London  by  the  first  quick  train  they 
could  catch. 

"  You  may  call  a  cab  for  us  if  you  will,'* 
he  replied,  in  his  gentle  way. 

The  man  now  in  his  turn  stared  at  Roy  ; 
then  stooped  and  picked  up  the  two  small 
portmanteaux,  one  in  each  hand. 

"  We  have  no  cabs  here,  sir,''  said  he, 
stolidly  ;  "  we  calls  'em  cars." 

"  Get  us  a  car,  then,  by  all  means,"  put  in 
Mrs-.  De  Lisle.     "  We  want  to  hurry  on." 

She  could  see  how  white  and  exhausted 
Eoy  was  looking,  and  was  desirous  to  reach 
Lonefield  Grange  as  speedily  as  practicable. 
Of  course  Minna  would  have  made — at  least, 
so  far  as  might  lie  within  her  power  to  do  so 
— all  necessary  preparations  for  their  arrival; 
although,  through  some  cause  or  other,  she 
had  been  unable  to  meet  them  at  the  station. 
On  that  score  Aunt  Helen  entertained  no 
fear.  For  Roy's  dear  sake  Minna  would 
have  done  her  best. 

Seated  within  the  rickety  old  landau, 
which  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  known, 
it  appeared,  as  a  ''  car,"  and  which  smelt  so 
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pungently  of  horse-cloths  and  damp  hay, 
Mrs.  De  Lisle  leant  over  the  carriage-side 
and  inquired  of  the  porter  if  it  was  far  ta 
Lonefield  Grange.  The  man,  having  received 
a  liberal  ''tip"  from  Roy,  was  inclined  to  he 
as  communicative  as  they  pleased. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  civilly,  "  'tain't 
what  you  may  call  far.  Perhaps  it  may  be- 
about  five  mile  from  here — perhaps  more. 
It  lies  out  Burcot  way,  you  know." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  really  know,  my  good  man. 
I  am  altogether  a  stranger  here,"  said  Mrs. 
De  Lisle.  "  I  suppose,  however,  we  could 
not  have  done  better  than  to  get  out  at 
Leamington  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  have  done  better,  ma'am,"  said 
the  man,  "  for  Birmingham,  by  the  train 
you  come  by,  is  the  next  stopping-place  to 
this.  And  there's  no  line  out  Burcot  way." 
Then,  emboldened  by  the  gracious  manner 
of  this  affable  lady,  the  porter  added : 
"  Since  you  are  a  stranger  to  these  parts, 
ma'am,  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  never 
before  been  to  Lonefield  Grange  ?  " 

"  JVo ;  never  in  my  life,"  answered  Mrs. 
De  Lisle.  And  perceiving  that  Roy  had 
roused  himself,  and  was  looking  interested 
in  what  was  being  said,  she  continued 
quickly — "  Who  lives  now  at  Lonefield 
Grange  ;  anybody  ?     Can  you  tell  me  that?'* 
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The  man  gazed  thoughtfully  down  at  his 
feet,  as  though  ponderiug  well  the  question 
before  replying  to  it.     At  last  he  said : 

"  I  never  heard,  ma'am,  as  anybody  lived 
there — except  a  very  old  woman,  'tween 
seventy  and  eighty,  called  Mrs.  Oliver ;  who 
is  stone-deaf  and  nearly  blind,  and  who  takes 
care  of  the  house  for  Sir  Garth  Gilroy — I 
think  that  is  the  gentleman's  name — the 
owner  of  it.  Not  that  anybody  hereabout 
would  know  him  if  they  was  to  see  him ;  for 
he  never  comes  near  the  pla.ce ;  and  they  say 
he  lives  abroad.  It  must  have  been  a  fine 
old  house  in  its  day,  though  it's  nothing  but 
a  ruin,  as  you  may  say,  now.  I  was  stroll* 
ing  about  the  park  t'other  Sunday,  and  I 
noticed  some  mighty  big  jack  in  the  mere 
there,  ma'am,"  said  the  man.  "  Anybody 
may  go  in  and  out  the  grounds  of  the 
Grange,  and  nobody  seems  to  take  any 
'count  of  it." 

"  Ah,  I  daresay,"  answered  Mrs.  De  Lisle, 
nodding  cordially.  "Thank  you  for  your 
information — we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  And  now  will  you  kindly  tell  the  fly- 
man to  drive  us  to  Lonefield  Grange  ?  " 

They  rattled  out  of  the  station  gates; 
and,  turning,  jogged  on  to  the  old  Warwick 
road.  Soon  the  grand  gray  Castle  loomed  in 
sight,  with  a  faint  blue  haze  wreathed  about 
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its  rugged  base,  and  its  countless  windows 
all  flashing  in  the  blinding  fire  which  lit  up 
the  western  skj. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  evening,  dear  Roj,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  De  Lisle.  "And  what  a  lovely- 
country  Warwickshire  is,  too  !  " 

*'  Yes — it  is  all  very  lovely,"  answered 
Eoy,  absently. 

"  I  wonder  on  which  day  Minna  arrived 
here,"  pursued  the  good  lady,  her  smooth 
brow  resuming  its  unaccustomed  pucker  of 
perplexity  ;  "  and  I  wonder  how  on  earth  it 
was  that  she  did  not  let  us  know  of  her  in- 
tention to  come  hither  ?  '' 

''  Ah,  I  also  wonder,  Aunt  Helen,"  said 
Koy. 

"  It  must  be  a  very  dreary  abode,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  De  Lisle,  with  a  little  shudder 
that  she  could  not  repress — "according  to 
our  friend  the  porter,  Roy." 

"  Yery  dreary,"  agreed  Roy,  bitterly. 
"  One  would  marvel,  I  think,  if  it  were  not." 

The  clocks  in  the  good  town  of  Warwick, 
as  they  neared  it,  were  striking  eight;  one 
more  accomplished  than  the  rest,  high  up  in 
its  ancient  steeple,  began  to  jangle  out  its 
monotonous  hymn-tune.  The  gnats  were 
abroad  in  their  usual  thick  gray  clouds;  the 
hedoferows  were  crowned  with  wild  flowering: 
creepers,  festooning  the  tallest  boughs.     A 
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•dewy  smell  of  freshly-cut  clover  sweetly 
filled  all  the  air. 

Some  children  were  playing  upon  the 
venerable  bridge  near  to  the  Castle  grounds; 
others,  perched  perilously  upon  the  stone 
parapet,  were  fishing,  with  very  primitive 
tackle,  for  minnows  in  the  stream  beneath  it. 
The  rickety  "  car "  from  the  Leamington 
station  turned  sharply  to  the  left ;  thus  leav- 
ing the  bridge  behind  it.  The  children 
shouted  lustily  after  the  vehicle  as  it 
vanished  along  the  shadowy  road  which  led 
to  Burcot  village. 

It  was  deepening  twilight  when  Roy  and 
Mrs.  De  Lisle,  having  passed  through  Burcot, 
arrived  at  the  wilderness  of  a  park  which 
surrounded  Lonefield  Grange;  and  quite 
dusk  when  they  alighted  at  the  great  nail- 
studded  door  which  evidently  was  the  chief 
entrance  of  the  house.  Mrs.  De  Lisle  said 
pleasantly  that  Roy's  arrival  at  the  Grange 
was  like  '^  the  heir  coming  home  to  his  own." 
But  Roy  himself  was  a  great  deal  too  fatigued 
to  look  much  about  him  to-night ;  his  first 
desire,  his  dominant  longing,  was  to  see 
Minna.  Mrs.  De  Lisle,  however,  made  use 
of  her  eyes  as  well  as  she  could  ;  and  whilst 
their  driver  was  engaged  in  tugging  at  the 
rusty  bell-handle  which  hung  dejectedly  be- 
side the  monastic-looking  door,  she  put  up 
her  glasses  and  stared  around  her. 
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To  her  right  she  beheld  an  expanse  of 
water  gleaming  like  steel  in  the  dusk 
through  its  black  belting  trees  ;  she  could 
tell  that  the  park  and  gardens  were  in  most 
deplorable  plight ;  moss  thickly  crusted  the 
gravel-sweep  before  the  gloomy  house. 
Indeed,  the  wheels  of  their  rickety  "  car  " 
had  made  scarcely  any  sound  thereon ; 
they  had  left  their  mark  upon  it  —  that 
was  all.  She  looked  up  then  and  saw 
that  ivy  drooped  heavily  from  the  gabled 
roof;  that  the  ivy-stems  clung  to  the  man- 
sion's mouldering  walls  like  grotesque  and 
withered  gray  goblin  limbs.  All  the  win- 
dows were  closed  and  shuttered  ;  no  solitary 
light  beamed  forth  from  any  one  of  them. 
Their  man  tugged  a  second  time  at  the  jang- 
ling rusty  bell-handle;  but  they  could  hear 
no  sound  of  a  bell  within.  All  was  silent — 
horribly  silent. 

"  This  is  very  singular,"  muttered  Roy. 

*'  It  is  indeed,  dear  lad,"  said  Aunt  Helen, 
who  had  overheard  the  remark. 

Shall  I  pull  again,  sir  ?  "  said  the  man. 
The  ole  gal  inside,  I  should  say " — evi- 
dently he  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
ancient  caretaker — "  be  either  asleep  or 
dead." 

Even  as  the  fellow  grinned  over  his  grue- 
some suggestion  a  slow  and  slipshod  step 
was  heard  traversing  the  floor  of  the  hall ; 
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and  by-and-by  cbains  were  rattled  clumsily, 
and  bolts  and  bars  were  slowly  withdrawn, 
and  tbe  hinges  of  the  great  old  door  began 
to  creak  hideously. 

A  mau,  quite  hidden  in  the  black  shadow 
cast  by  the  trees  which  belted  the  mere, 
stealthily  watched  the  flickering  light  dart 
out  upon  the  doorstep  of  Lonefield  Grange. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

The  massive  door  of  the  Grange  was  dragged 
slowly  backward,  and  an  old  woman — a  very 
old  woman  she  seemed — holding  a  small 
lamp  in  her  withered  claw,  stood  revealed  in 
the  arched  doorway. 

So  Mrs.  De  Lisle  at  once  set  about  dis- 
missing their  flyman,  and  he  drove  away — 
having  first  stepped  into  the  hall  and  de- 
posited the  portmanteaux  upon  its  bare  oak 
floor. 

The  old  woman  was  so  old  indeed,  that 
she  could  hardly  walk  or  stand  without 
support.  She  was  accustomed  to  grope  her 
way  as  she  went  along ;  and  now  stood  pal- 
siedly  clutching  the  door  post. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  recollected  that  the  porter 
at  the  station  had  mentioned  that  the  house- 
keeper at  the  Grange  was  called  Mrs.  Oliver; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  poor  old  creature 
was  stone-deaf  and  nearly  blind  as  well. 
Plainly  the  porter  had  spoken  only  the  truth. 

"  We  are  come  to  see  Miss  Dexter,"   said 
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Mrs.  De  Lisle,  raising  her  voice.  ''  I  believe 
you  are  Mrs.  Oliver  ?  " 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  slowly,  and 
her  large  limp  cap-frills  flapped  in  a  hopeless 
kind  of  manner ;  for  it  was  really  nothing 
but  a  big  and  not  over-clean  nightcap 
which  adorned  her  hairless  skull ;  her  other 
visible  garments  being  a  blue-and-white 
check  gown,  a  dingy  little  shawl  pinned 
three-corner-wise  over  her  shoulders,  and  an 
immense  white  apron.  No  word  did  she 
utter;  but  she  held  back  the  door  as  wide 
and  as  securely  as  her  strength  would  per- 
mit for  the  visitors  to  come  in. 

"I'm  hard  o'  hearing,"  she  mumbled  pre- 
sently— "I'm  hard  o'  hearing,  mum,  and 
ain't  so  young  as  I  was.  You  must  speak 
up  a  bit  if  you  wants  me  to  hear.'* 

They  entered  the  hall ;  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
letting  go  her  feeble  hold  on  the  ponderous 
door,  it  swung-to  immediately  with  a 
thunderous  clanging  sound  which  seemed  to 
reverberate  throughout  the  great  still  house. 
It  closed  as  some  heavy  prison  door  might 
close.  Roy  Dexter  turned  faint ;  and  his 
left  hand  went  swiftly  to  his  heart.  Where 
was  Minna — where  could  she  be  ?  He  gazed 
round  him  almost  fearfully.  The  hall  was 
like  a  decaying  church,  he  thought ;  chill  as 
death,   mouldering,  unutterably  dismal.     It 
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smelt  like  a  grave-digger's  tool-house  might 
smell.  Where  was  Minna — his  beautiful 
devoted  sister?  Why  did  she  not  come  to 
him  ?  He  saw  at  that  moment  a  rat  steal 
out  from  the  wainscot  near  the  staircase, 
and  then  vanish  precipitately  down  a  hole 
farther  on.  The  old  woman's  lamp  shed  a 
weird  halo  around  them;  the  shadows  be- 
yond took  terrific  shapes.  The  aged  care- 
taker of  the  Grange  herself  looked  yellow 
and  witch-like  in  its  wan  light. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Oliver  ?  "  said  Mrs.  De 
Lisle,  shouting  close  to  her  ear  now. 

This  time  the  old  woman  heard. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "I'm  Mrs.  Oliver.  I've 
lived  at  the  Grange,  mum,  now  for  up'ard 
o'  sixty  year.  Well  do  I  remember  Sir 
Garth  a-coming  here  years  ago,  bless  ye  ! 
when  we  had  servants  and  that  about  the 
place,  and  bringing  with  him  a  pretty,  fine- 
growed  buxom  lass  as  he  give  out  was  his 
wife.  Alack  !  alack  !  we  none  of  us  believed 
it,  you  know,  mum,  although  she  behaved 
with  us  quite  like  the  lady,  and  never  a  word 
agen  her  would  I — " 

"  Yes — yes,  my  good  soul,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  De  Lisle,  speaking  with  her  hand  to 
her  throat,  being  so  unaccustomed  to  pitch 
her  voice  to  this  trying  key;  "we'll  hear 
about  it  presently,  if  you  don't  mind.      Miss 
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Dexter,  I  am  sure,  cannot  know  of  our 
arrival.      Will  you  take  us  to  her,  please  ?  '* 

"  You  must  speak  up  a  bit,  mum,  if  you 
wants  me  to  hear,  I  tell  y'.  Oh,  yes  !  quite 
like  the  lady,  bless  ye,"  continued  the  deaf 
old  housekeeper,  her  dim  and  rheumy  gaze 
fixed  on  space,  her  cloudy  white  cap-frills 
flapping  with  every  movement  of  her  restless 
jaws  ;  "  but  Lord,  mum,  he  warn't  what  ye 
may  call  kind  to  her  towards  the  last.  He 
tired  of  her,  we  alius  said,  and  they  parted; 
and  what  become  of  her  we  never  knowed. 
Poor  young  critter  !  She  warn't  strong  like, 
wi'  all  her  fine  lusty  looks ;  and  well  do  I 
remember,  on  that  night  as  they  —  " 

Just  then  Mrs.  De  Lisle  heard  a  short 
gasping  cry  at  her  side ;  and  turning  quickly, 
she  beheld  Roy  in  the  act  of  stretching 
his  arms  towards  her,  his  face  livid  and 
drawn,  his  eyes  closed.  She  caught  him 
upon  her  breast  ere  he  fell  to  the  bare  oak 
floor. 


Some  twenty  minutes  later,  when  Roy 
Dexter  again  opened  his  eyes,  he  found  that 
he  was  lying  upon  a  sofa  in  the  library  of  the 
old  Grange — the  dilapidated  old  Grange 
which  would  one  day,  if  he  lived,  be  his 
own.     With  difficulty    the    two    women  be- 
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tween  them  liad  borne  bim  thither  ;  Mrs.  De 
Lisle  feeling  unspeakably  thankful  that  she 
had  remembered — in  case  of  need — to  bring 
with  her  Roy's  usual  restoratives.  It  was, 
indeed,  fortunate ;  for  Aunt  Helen  had  dis- 
covered that  there  was  not  a  drain  of  brandy 
in  the  place — at  any  rate,  not  a  drain  that 
could  be  got  at  by  the  ancient  caretaker. 
It  was  true  that,  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  placing  Roy  upon  the  couch,  Mrs.  Oliver 
had  tottered  off  to  her  own  regions,  and  had 
bj-and-by  reappeared  bringing  with  her  a 
black  bottle  half  full  of  something  which  she 
called  "  rum ;  "  the  sticky  mouth  of  which 
she  would  have  inserted  between  the  young 
man's  pallid  lips,  had  not  Mrs.  De  Lisle 
promptly  interfered  with  her  intent. 

She  saw  that  there  was  a  light  meal  spread 
upon  an  oval  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
— a  cold  fowl,  a  tongue,  a  loaf,  and  a  bottle 
of  claret  being  amongst  the  first  things 
which  caught  her  eye ;  and  she  had  got  Mrs. 
Oliver  to  kindle  a  fire  upon  the  hearth,  for 
the  library  was  as  chilly  as  the  great  entrance 
hall.  The  room  had  not  for  years  been  lived 
in,  and  one  felt  at  once  that  it  had  not. 

The  furniture,  and  the  books  within  their 
wire  cages,  were  dim  with  the  dust  of  years ; 
the  once-red  hangings  were  faded,  and  were 
.clearly    rotting    as    they    hung.      But    the 
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Gilroy  crest — the  doves  and  the  Bloody 
Hand — stood  out  bold  and  plain  as  ever^ 
carved  there  upon  the  tall  oak  mantelpiece. 
Tn  that  self-same  room,  more  than  twenty 
years  back,  had  Sir  Garth  and  Lady  Gilroy 
spoken  an  eternal  farewell. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  had  become  thoroughly 
alarmed. 

Whilst  Eoy  remained  unconscious,  or 
nearly  so — it  was  not  that  however  which 
scared  the  kind  lady  so  much,  she  being- 
used  to  the  young  man's  fainting  attacks, 
and  well  knowing  how  to  treat  them — she 
had  gathered  sufficient  from  the  palsied 
housekeeper  to  really  disquiet  her  dread- 
fully. Mrs.  De  Lisle  could  hear  absolutely 
nothing  of  Minna  at  Lonefield  Grange. 
Either  the  housekeeper  did  not  or  could 
not  hear,  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand, when  Mrs.  De  Lisle  questioned  her 
about  Miss  Dexter's  being  at,  or  having 
lately  come  to,  the  Grange. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  answer 
to  her  interrogator — nodding  and  muttering 
together — "  she  knew  as  how  company  was 
expected,  and  she  had  prepared  accordingly ;. 
leastways,  as  well  as  she  could  do  it,  every- 
thing considered.  Sir  Garth  had  made  her 
understand  that  much,  that  company  was 
expected  that  night  at  Lonefield  Grange  —  " 
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"  Sir  Garth  Gilroy  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  De 
Lisle,  very  much  astonished.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  he  too  has  been  here?" 

"She  didn't  know  a  bit  where  he  was 
now,"  the  old  woman  continued,  heedless  of 
the  interruption — "  he  had  come  and  he  had 
gone.  Yes,  he  went  hisself  down  below 
somewhere  or  other — the  Lord  only  knew 
where,  for  she  didn't — and  rummaged  out 
that  there  bottle  o'  winde  which  they  see 
upon  the  table ;  and  as  for  the  fowl,  why 
he  was  a  beauty,  and  had  been  a-struttin' 
in  the  courtyard  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day.  But  she  had  wrung 
his  neck  for  him  afore  ten,  and — well,  she 
had  done  her  best,  that  she  had,  to  make 
things  comferable  like,  not  being  used  to 
company  for  so  many  long  years  —  " 

''But  Miss  Dexter?  Where  is  she?"  cried 
Mrs.  De  Lisle,  helplessly.  ''  That,  ray  good 
creature,  is  what  we  are  waiting  to  hear." 

"  And  she  hoped,  with  her  duty,  as  they 
would  find  it  all  comferable.  She  had  done 
her  best;  she  could  do  no  more;  and  she 
was  dead-beat,  that  she  was.  Upstairs  there 
was  a  couple  of  rooms,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, "  which  she  had  got  ready  for  the 
company.  Sir  Garth  hisself  had  showed  her 
which  they  was  to  be,  for  he  daresay,  he 
said,  as  two  'ud  be  wanted  —  " 
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"  Thaok  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  De  Lisle 
once  more,  with  more  spirit  than  she  was  in 
the  habit  o£  putting  into  her  sweet-tempered 
utterances — "  none  of  your  ill-aired  rooms 
and  damp  beds  for  us,  Mrs.  Oliver  !  We 
stop  where  we  are  at  present,  for  to-night ; 
and  in  the  morning — well,  we  shall  see 
what  the  morning  brings.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,''  she  mentally  added,  "  that  we 
shall  be  thankful  in  the  morning  to  get  away 
from  this  horrible  old  house  as  quickly  as 
we  can  manage  to  do  it.  There's  something 
wrong — very  wrong,  I  am  afraid."  Then 
aloud  again :  "  Do  you  understand,  Mrs. 
Oliver  ?  We  shall  not  go  to  bed.  We  intend 
to  stay  where  we  are  for  to-night.  I  shall 
occupy  that  big  easy  chair  yonder,  and  my 
nephew  can  rest  where  he  is  upon  the  sofa. 
Be  good  enough,  please,  though,  before  you 
go  to  bed  yourself,  to  bring  us  another  light 
of  some  kind,  and  some  more  wood  ;  and 
also  to  draw  the  curtains  over  the  window. 
The  shutters  are  already  up  and  barred,  I 
see.     Then  that  will  do." 

By  dint  of  screaming  until  she  was  hoarse, 
and  of  much  wearisome  iteration  as  well, 
poor  Mrs.  De  Lisle  did  at  last  succeed  in 
making  this  groping  strange  old  person  com- 
prehend all  that  she  desired  of  her.  She 
tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  learn  something  of 
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Minna's  movements ;  though  she  was  wholly 
convinced  now  that  Minna  was  not  in  the 
house.  Either  Mrs.  Oliver  had  never  in  her 
life  heard  the  name  of  Miss  Dexter,  or  else, 
decided  Mrs.  De  Lisle — though  in  reality  she 
wrongfully  suspected  the  quite  harmless  and 
dim-witted  old  soul — the  housekeeper  was  a 
crafty  old  wretch,  and  knew  a  vast  deal  more 
than  she  meant  to  reveal. 

Perhaps,  thought  Aunt  Helen,  with  a  cold 
sinking  sense  of  apprehension  about  her 
heart,  this  utter  deafness  and  stupidity,  for 
some  dark  purpose  or  other,  were,  for  the  time 
being,  feigned  !     Could  it  actually  be  so  ? 

The  old  woman  groped  herself  out  of  tlie 
room,  grumbliug  and  muttering  something 
about  *'  having  had  all  her  precious  bother 
and  trouble  for  nothing;  and  that  she 
shouldn't  forget  that  blessed  night  in  a 
hurry,  that  she  shouldn't" — and  shut  the 
library  door. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle,  feeling  more  anxious  and 
bewildered  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  all  her 
past  experience  of  life  and  its  catastrophes, 
sat  down  by  E-oy's  sofa  and  endeavoured  to 
"  think  out "  the  mystery.  But  he  spoke 
her  name ;  and  she  immediately  gave  him 
her  whole  attention. 

"  Are  you  feeling  better,  dear  boy  ?  "  said 
she. 
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"  Yes,"  he  replied,  faintly.  "  I  was  com- 
pletely worn  out,  I  suspect.  I  am  not  used^ 
you  see,  to  these  hurried  journeys  —  " 

'*No,  of  coarse  not,  my  dear,"  she  an- 
swered, as  cheerfully  as  she  could.  Adding, 
with  anxiety :  "  You  don't  find  this  room 
damp  or  chilly,  Eoy,  I  hope  ?  Fires  in  mid- 
June  are  occasionally  indispensable — are  they 
not  ?  " 

"  It  appears  so.  I  say.  Aunt  Helen, 
where  on  earth  can  Minna  be?" 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  had  settled  it  in  her  mind 
that  Roy  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  made  as 
nervous  and  as  uneasy  as  she  herself  had 
grown  within  the  past  half-hour.  She  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  wiser  by  far  not  to 
mention  at  all  the  name  of  Sir  vlarth  Gilroy 
in  conjunction  with  this  extraordinary  visit  of 
theirs  to  Lonefield  Grange.  To  hear  that  he 
had,  together  with  Minna,  been  at  the  Grange 
would  merely  disquiet  and  excite  Roy  to  no 
good  end  whatever.  Islothing  more  could  be 
done;  they  could  not  act  until  the  morrow. 
So,  at  all  events,  for  that  night.  Sir  Garth 
should  be  kept  in  the  background ;  and  when 
morning  came — well,  as  Mrs.  De  Lisle  said, 
they  would  see  then  what  the  morning  had 
in  store  for  them.  In  all  probability  it 
would  be  another  telegram  or  a  letter  from 
Minna    explaining    everything,    particularly 
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her  absence  from  Lonefield  G-range ;  telling 
them,  too,  what  to  do  next.  Kind  Aunt  Helen 
had  persuaded  herself  that  there  could  be  no 
positive  guilt  in  employing  a  little  deception 
in  dealing  with  Eoy  to-night.  Anything  to 
ensure  for  him  a  few  hours  of  untroubled 
repose  after  his  exhausting  journey  from 
their  home  in  town  to  this  dreary  old  house 
down  in  Warwickshire. 

"  Minna,  did  you  say,  Roy  ?  "  faltered  Mrs. 
De  Lisle.  "  No,  my  dear,  she  is  not  here 
now,  it  is  evident.  Though — though  from 
what  I  can  glean  of  this  affair  —  I  mean, 
from  that  very  trying  old  creature  here,  Mrs. 
Oliver — I  fancy  that  Minna  is  gone  to  — to 
Warwick;  on  urgent  business  doubtless. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  tiresome  things 
to  be  done ;  matters  which  you  and  I,  Roy, 
do  not  dream  of,  I  dare  say  ;  in  this  arduous 
task,  you  know,  dear,  which  she  has  under- 
taken to  accomplish.  She — she  will  be  back 
early  to-morrow,  the  old  woman  seems  to 
think,  so  rest  assured  that  we  shall  see  her 
early  to-morrow  morning,"  concluded  Aunt 
Helen,  fibbing  cheerily. 

"  I  think  she  might  have  left  a  note  or  a 
message  for  us  with  the  housekeeper,"  said 
Roy,  fretfully.     "  Don't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  left  a  message.  It  is  not 
likely  that  she  would  go  running  off  to — to 
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Warwick,  'Roy  dear,  and  not  leave  one,"  said 
Mrs.  De  Lisle  promptly ;  "  only  1  defy  you 
to  make  anything  out  of  that  terrible  old 
woman.  I  am  quite  husky,  as  you  hear,  with 
shouting  at  her.  She  is  the  most  trying  old 
person  I  ever  met !  " 

*'  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,"  said  Roy  restlessly,  for  about  the 
twentieth  time  ;  "  it  is  very  singular,  and  it 
worries  me  awfully.  I  almost  wish,  Aunt 
Helen,  that  we  hadn't  come." 

''  No,  no,"  Aunt  Helen  hastened  to  say. 
*'  Take  my  advice  and  do  not  worry  yourself 
any  more,  dear  boy.  Let  us  wait  patiently 
until  to-morrow.  Have  a  little  supper  now 
— see  !  here  is  a  beautiful  chicken ;  Minna, 
at  all  events,  has  not  forgotten  our  creature 
comforts ;  and  afterwards  try  to  go  to 
sleep." 

She  told  him  then  that  she  deemed  it  more 
prudent  for  them  to  rest  for  the  night  where 
they  were,  for  that  she  had  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  themselves  to 
Mrs.  Oliver's  beds.  They  might  be  aired,  or 
they  might  not — far  likelier  not.  The  old 
woman  seemed  barely  capable  of  performing 
any  work  trustworthily.  They  had  much 
better  wait  until  they  had  seen  Minna  herself 
before  venturing  to  lie  between  bed-clothes 
*'  aired  "  by  the  housekeeper  of  the  Grange. 
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Roj  Dexter  was  exactly  in  that  condition 
of  physical  weariness  when  one  will  acquiesce 
in  any  proposal  that  will  save  one  further 
bodily  exertion.  So  he  expressed  himself  as 
more  than  content  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
musty  library,  with  Mrs.  De  Lisle  in  her 
large  arm-chair  to  keep  guard  by  the  side  of 
his  couch. 

Fatigued  as  was  Mrs.  De  Lisle  herself,  she 
was  by  no  means  too  tired  to  eat ;  and  she, 
at  any  rate,  did  ample  justice  to  Mrs.  Oliver's 
cold  fowl  and  toDgue. 

An  unearthly  quiet  reigned  throughout  the 
house,  save  when  a  rat  was  heard  gnawing 
behind  the  wainscot  or  an  ember  dropped  to 
and  broke  upon  the  hearth.  Mrs.  Oliver  was 
gone  to  bed.  The  night  out-of-doors  was 
likewise  steeped  in  silence,  "  a  starry  silence," 
save  when  an  owl  in  the  boathouse  rafters 
hooted  to  its  mate  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
mere ;  or  a  clucking  dab-chick,  sailing  out 
from  the  sedge,  pitched  with  a  sudden  splash 
to  the  weedy  depths  below. 

There  was  now  no  lurking  figure  visible 
amongst  the  thick  growth  of  trees  which 
belted  the  mere. 

All  at  once  her  knife  and  fork  fell  with  a 
clatter  from  Aunt  Helen's  fingers.  She 
pushed  the  wine-glass  from  beside  her  plate, 
and  the  dark   wine  itself,   which   a    minute 
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before  she  had  been  sipping  with  relish,  was 
spilled  in  a  pool  upon  the  table-cloth. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  Aunt  Helen  ?  "  asked 
Roy,  looking  at  her  in  listless  surprise. 

B.OJ  was  getting  drowsy.  He  was  very 
weary.  He  would  soon  be  asleep  and  dream- 
ing of  Minna. 

But  the  next  instant  Mrs.  De  Lisle — fear- 
ful lest  her  folly  should  have  alarmed  Roy — 
had  with  an  effort  recovered  herself.  She 
laughed  nervously,  and  slowly  took  up  her 
knife  and  fork  as^ain. 

''  I — I  shivered,  dear,"  sbe  replied  ;  "  that 
was  all.  I  greatly  fear  this  room  is  damp. 
^We  must  put  on  more  wood  directly.  Really 
it  is  a  r/jarvel  that  the  fire  burns  as  well  as  it 
does,  considering  that  the  chimney  must  have 
been  a  stranger  to  smoke  for  goodness  knows 
liow  many  years." 

Mrs.  De  Lisle  afterwards  declared  that  for 
the  life  of  her  she  could  not  conceive  why  so 
dreadful  an  idea  should  strike  her  brain.  Not- 
withstanding, though  she  could  in  no  wise 
account  for  the  sudden  terror,  it  had  certainly 
flashed  across  her  mind,  as  she  sat  there  with 
Roy  in  the  library  at  Lonefield  Grange, 
that  the  bottle  of  claret  which  Sir  Garth 
Gilroy  for  their  benefit  had  unearthed  from 
some  darksome  corner  or  other  of  the  vaults 
beneath    that    mysterious    old    house,  might 
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prove  dangerous — perhaps  fatal — to  touch. 
Was  it  drugged  or  poisoned — which  ? 

A  few  minutes  later,  however,  the  horrible 
dread  had  quite  died  out;  and  Aunt  Helen, 
in  her  heart,  was  laughing  at  herself. 

She  refilled  her  glass  to  make  up  for  that 
which  she  had  spilled,  and,  being  really  very 
hungry,  went  on  with  her  supper. 


In  some  remote  part  of  Lonefield  Grange 
a  wheezy  and  time-worn  eight-day  clock 
struck  the  mid-night  hour;  twelve  slow 
jarring  strokes  as  if  the  death-rattle  were  in 
that  old  clock's  throat. 

Young  Roy  Dexter  slept  heavily ;  too 
heavily  indeed  for  dreams.  He  looked  almost 
as  if  he  was  sleeping  that  last  deep  sleep  which 
knows  no  awakening  in  this  world. 

By  the  sofa  on  which  he  lay,  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, reclined  Mrs.  De  Lisle.  She  also  was 
sleeping  soundly.  Her  head  was  thrown 
back  against  the  cushion  of  her  chair,  her 
mouth  was  open,  and  Mrs.  De  Lisle  was 
snoring  unmistakably. 

Upon  the  oval  table,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  remnants  of  the  supper  still  stood 
there  as  they  had  left  them.  The  lamp 
amongst  the  debris  of  it  all  burnt  but  dimly 
now,    yet    showed    a   lean    mouse    creeping 
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hither  and  thither  upon  the  table-cloth,  feast- 
ing right  royally  on  the  banquet  it  had  so  un- 
expectedly found.  The  fire  was  in  a  sinking* 
state,  and  would  soon  be  lifeless  and  gray. 

Was  Lonefield  Grange  haunted  ? 

Surely — could  they  have  heard  it — some- 
thing more  substantial  than  a  ghost  was 
moving  in  the  corridor  above  the  library.  It 
sounded  like  a  stealthy  footfall.  The  oaken 
boards  creaked  beneath  it. 

The  figure  of  a  man — no  ghost,  but  a  living 
man — moving  as  cautiously  as  he  could  down 
that  dim  and  dusty  corridor,  stopped  at  the 
doors  of  two  sleeping-rooms  which  were 
scarcely  a  foot  apart. 

He  carried  no  light ;  the  stars  alone 
twinkled  in  through  a  long  bare  lattice  at  the 
gallery  end. 

He  was  aware  that  there  were  huge  bolts 
upon  the  inside  panels,  and  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  those  bolts  were  securely 
drawn. 

Noiselessly  two  keys  were  fitted  to  the 
locks  of  the  two  doors,  and  with  a  firm 
white  hand  were  turned  upon  the  outer  side. 

Then  at  the  keyholes,  for  perhaps  twenty 
seconds,  the  man  listened  breathlessly ;  and 
having  heard  no  sound  stirring  within  the 
locked  doors,  he  vanished  from  the  corridor 
as  stealthily  as  he  had  appeared. 
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Murderers    are     often     tlie     sorriest     of 
bunglers. 


Where — what — was  the  awful  sound  ? 

A  mighty  crackling — a  hideous  roar — a 
stifling  warmth  and  sense  of  suffocation  such 
as  might  be  felt  at  a  furnace-mouth. 

Volumes  of  densest  smoke  rolled  upward 
into  the  air ;  fierce  tongues  of  flame  leaped 
wildly  skyward.  The  lovely  pale  tints  of 
earliest  summer  dawn  were  veiled,  killed  by 
the  bold  and  terrible  light. 

Three  or  four  labourers  from  the  village  of 
Burcot,  plodding  forth  in  the  day's  small 
hours  to  their  dewy  field-work,  beheld  the 
dawn  sullied  by  that  furious  glare. 

Flinging  down  their  scythes  and  baskets, 
they  ran  as  swiftly  as  they  were  able,  in  their 
coarse  clothing  and  heavy  boots,  across  the 
dim  sweet  clover-fields  to  Lonefield  Grange. 

But  the  burning  house,  even  as  the  crow 
flies,  was  a  mile  or  so  off ;  and  the  towering 
smoke  and  the  quivering  flames  seemed  to 
play  together  mockingly  in  the  misty  morn- 
ing air,  as  if  defying  all  human  effort  to  cope 
with  their  strength  and  fury. 

''  There  be  nobody  in  the  old  barrack  but 
t'  old  woman,"  said  one  of  the  mowers; 
''  still,  if  us  can  save  her  we  'ull." 
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"  The  Grange  be  hundreds  and  hundreds  o' 
years  old,  I've  heerd,"  said  another.  '*  It 
goes  like  tinder,  see  !  " 

So  they  hurried  onward,  with  the  doomed 
house  in  front  of  them,  hazily  certain  never- 
theless that  it  would  be  little  enough  they 
could  do  when  they  should  get  to  it.  For  the 
nearest  fire-engine  was  at  Stratford  or  at 
Warwick ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
be  got  at  Burcot. 

The  mighty  crackling,  the  hideous  roar, 
were  in  the  ears  of  Mrs.  De  Lisle  ;  yet  at  first 
she  heard  the  sounds  as  one  hears  sounds  in 
a  dream.  In  fact,  she  was  dreaming — dream- 
ing that  she  stood,  lost  and  alone,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  forest ;  caught  in  a  terrific  storm, 
with  lightning  and  thunder  and  a  rushing 
moaning  wind. 

Then,  starting  violently,  she  awoke;  sprang 
from  her  deep  arm-chair,  but  realised  that, 
without  aid,  she  could  scarcely  stand. 

Great  Heaven  !  what  was  the  matter  ? 

Her  head  ached  dully,  but  painfully ;  the 
tightness  across  her  forehead  was  intense. 
Her  throat  was  parched ;  her  eyes  felt  swollen 
and  stiff,  as  though  she  had  wept  much  over- 
night. She  pressed  her  hands  upon  them  and 
tried  to  collect  her  wits  ;  and  the  strange, 
inexplicable  foreboding  of  the  past  night  once 
more  flashed  upon  her  mind. 
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Mrs.  De  Lisle  now  felt  absolutely  convinced 
tliat  the  wine  which  they  had  drunk  overnight 
had  been  drugged.  Were  they,  then,  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by  danger ;  by  treachery  of 
the  worst  description  ?  Had  Sir  Garth  Gilroy, 
for  dark  reasons  of  his  own,  planned  this 
diabolical  trap  — 

Stay  !  those  sounds  ?  They  were  not,  it 
seemed,  dream-sounds  after  all !  It  began  to 
break  in  upon  her  that  the  air  of  the  room 
was  heated  to  suffocation,  and  fast  filling  with 
smoke.  The  dreadful  roaring  and  crackling 
and  falling  of  heavy  timber,  now  that  she 
was  more  acutely  awake,  were  distinct  and 
unmistakably  so.  The  truth  in  an  instant 
rushed  upon  Mrs.  De  Lisle. 

In  a  frenzy  of  dismay  and  helplessness  she 
knelt  by  Roy  Dexter's  sofa.  He  still  slept ; 
knew  nothing  of  the  frightful  peril  which 
hemmed  him  round  in  that  hour. 

"  Roy,  Roy,  wake  up !  "  cried  the  poor 
lady,  grasping  one  of  his  thin  white  hands ; 
"  let  us  get  out  of  this  horrible  old  house — let 
us  get  away  from  it  this  very  minute,  dear. 
It  is  on  fire  I     We  shall  be  burnt  to  death  !  " 

The  room  was  almost  dark;  the  lamp  was 
gone  out ;  the  shutters  and  the  hangings 
about  the  great  old  mullioned  window  ex- 
cluded all  sign  of  the  broadening  dawn. 

Mrs.  De  Lisle,  perceiving  that  Roy  did  not 
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stir,  staggered  to  her  feet,  wringing  her  hands 
despairingly.  Gathering  her  strength  to- 
gether, she  hastened  to  the  library  door. 
The  ring-shaped  handle,  large  as  a  horse- 
shoe, scorched  her  hand  and  blistered  it. 
Yet  somehow  she  contrived  to  get  the  door 
open  a  couple  of  inches  or  so,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  she  flung  it  to  violently  in 
her  fear,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror  fell  back 
from  the  threshold  of  the  hall.  The  oak 
staircase  was  gone.  The  hall  itself  was  like 
the  mouth  of  hell,  belching  forth  black 
rolling  smoke  with  an  appalling  rush  of  flame. 
The  fire-tongues  had  licked  round  the  partly- 
open  door  and  had  singed  her  eyebrows  and 
hair.  Aunt  Helen  shuddered  to  think  what 
their  sure  fate  must  have  been,  had  they 
passed  the  night  in  the  bed-chambers  which 
Mrs.  Oliver  had  prepared  for  them. 

Ah  !  thank  God,  there  was  still  the  window  ; 
and  Mrs.  De  Lisle  remembered  that  it  opened 
to  the  ground ! 

She  fled  across  to  the  window  and  tore 
apart  the  mouldering  hangings.  Then  she 
wrenched  at,  wrestled  with,  the  ponderous 
shutters  until  her  delicate  flesh  was  bruised 
with  the  bars  and  the  nails  of  her  hands  were 
bleeding. 

The  roaring  and  the  crashing  in  the  blaz- 
ing old  hall  meanwhile  increased  with  every 
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second.  Oh  !  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  escape  ere  the  roof  should  fall  in  and  bury 
them  in  the  ruins. 

At  last  the  shutters  were  imfastened, 
dragged  backward,  and  daylight  flooded  tlie 
stifling  room.  The  sun  was  lighting  up  the 
eastern  sky  ;  those  wan  lovely  streaks  of 
earliest  day  were  taking  more  brilliant 
hues. 

Aunt  Helen  then  beheld  with  unspeakable 
relief  the  Burcot  mowers  hurrying  towards 
the  Grange.  With  quivering  hands  she  un- 
fastened the  window,  and  shrieked — "  Help  ! 
help  !  "  as  loudly  as  her  failing  nerves  would 
let  her. 

Then  she  ran  back  to  Eoy. 

He  still  slept. 

"  Dear  lad,  dear  lad  !  "  cried  Aunt  Helen, 
in  an  agony  of  distress,  **  wake  up — indeed 
you  must  wake  !  We  shall  be  buried  else  in 
the  ruins  of  the  burning  house  !  " 

She  put  her  arms  around  him,  but  she  could 
not  lift  him.  Terror,  she  found,  had  robbed 
her  of  her  strength. 

One  of  the  Burcot  men  was  standing  by 
her  side. 

"You  must  make  haste,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  wants  to  get  out  of  this  alive." 

Speechless,  she  pointed  to  the  young  man 
upon  the  couch,  who  lay  there  so  quiet,  so 
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white,  so  unconscious  of  his  danger,  his  long 
dark  eyelashes  sweeping  his  pale  cheek. 

*'  Carry — carry  him  for  me,"  gasped  Mrs. 
De  Lisle.  And  forthwith  the  stalwart  fellow 
lifted  Roy  in  his  arms  and  bore  him  out  into 
the  fresh  cool  air. 

Barely  had  they  quitted  the  library  when 
the  roof  of  the  Grange  crashed  downward, 
and  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  and  sparks  com- 
mingled, leaped  high  and  darkened  the  fair 
morning  sky. 

"  We're  too  late,  after  all,  to  save  the  poor 
old  woman,"  remarked  one  of  the  men,  look- 
ing ruefully  up  to  where  the  gaunt  gables  of 
Lonefield  Grange  had  once  pointed  to  the 
heavens  their  ivy-wreathed  peaks.  ''  She 
must  be  burnt  to  a  cinder  if  she  slep'  up 
there." 

"  Scorched  black  like  a  rat  in  a  'ole,"  said 
another. 

"  There's  plenty  o'  water  over  yonder, 
see,"  said  the  one  who  had  borne  Roy  in  his 
bare  brown  arms.  "  But  what's  the  use  o' 
water  out  o'  twenty  lakes  without  the  means 
o'  — "  He  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully, 
and  finished  his  speech  thus. 

With  his  utmost  care  he  had  laid  Roy 
Dexter  upon  the  dewy  turf,  which  had  once 
been  garden-land  where  roses  grew,  and  from 
which  a  lark  had  lately  soared  to  trill  its  song 
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of  praise  before  Heaven's  crystal  gates,  and 
tenderly  as  a  mother  Mrs.  De  Lisle  bent  over 
him. 

The  fumes  of  the  drugged  wine,  she 
thought,  had  not  yet  passed  from  his  brain ; 
but  surely  he  would  awaken  now  that  the 
beautiful  morning  wind  was  kissing  his  ivory 
brow  ? 

"We  are  safe, Roy  dearest,"  she  whispered; 
"  and  Minna,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  with  us." 

Yet  he  answered  not;  neither  did  he  stir. 

Then  something  about  the  sweet  serenity 
of  the  lad's  closed  lips,  something  about  the 
perfect  quiet  of  the  dark-fringed  eyes,  smote 
Aunt  Helen's  breast  with  a  new  and  swift 
dismay. 

She  raised  his  head  to  her  knee  ;  she  kissed 
his  ice-cold  lips ;  she  put  her  hand  upon  the 
dear  lad's  heart. 

But  the  "  pitiful  white-winged  angel " 
had  in  the  night-time  passed  over  Lonefield 
Grange  ;  and,  laying  his  kind  chill  hand  upon 
that  tired  young  heart,  had  calmed  it,  had 
eased  it  so  mercifully  that  it  would  never  beat 
again. 
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